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HISTORICAL  NOTICE 


OF 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


The  fable  of  this  comedy  is  taken  from  a  novel,  of 
which  Boccace  is  the  original  author ;  but  which  was 
immediately  derived  by  Shakspeare  from  the  tale  of 
Giletta  of  Narbonne,  in  the  lirst  volume  of  William 
Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  printed  at  London  in 
1566.  To  this  novel,  however,  the  poet  was  only  in- 
debted for  the  leading  features  of  the  more  serious 
parts  of  his  drama :  the  comic  characters,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Parolles,  appear  to  be  intirely  of  his 
own  formation. 

A  supposed  allusion  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  puritans 
induced  Malone  to  assign  the  date  of  1606  to  the  com- 
position of  this  play  ;  but  the  many  passages  of  rhyme 
scattered  throughout  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  earlier 
production.  In  1598  Meres  refers  to  a  play  of  Shak- 
speare, called  Love's  Labor  Wonne,  which  very  accu- 
rately applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  our  author's 
productions:  we  have  reason  therefore  to  conclude 
lliat  it  was  intended  as  a  counter-title  to  Love's 
Labor's  Lost;  and  that  the  present  proverbial  appel- 
lation was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  adage  itself 
being  found  in  the  body  of  the  play. 

♦Tliis  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'has  many  delightful 
scenes,    though    not  sufficiently   probable  ;    and   some 
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Intppy  characters,  thougli  not  now,  nor  produced  )y 
any  deep  knowlege  of  human  nature.  ParoUes  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been  the 
sport  of  the  stage  ;  but  perhaps  never  raised  more 
laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare.' 
I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram  ;  a  man  nohle 
without  generosity,  and  young  without  truth :  who 
marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profli- 
gate: when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness,  sneaks 
home  to  a  second  marriage  ;  is  accused  by  a  woman 
Whom  ne  has  wronged ;  defends  himself  by  falshood ; 
:nul  is  dismissed  w  happineel.* 


A  R  G  U  M  E  iN  T 


Helena,  tlie  daughter  of  a  celebrated  pliysicinn,  cdnceivei  a 
violent  attachment  to  Bertram,  count  of  Rousillon,  who  on 
tliG  death  of  his  father  repairs  to  Paris,  as  a  ward  of  the 
king  of  France,  at  tliis  time  languishing  under  the  influence 
of  a  distemper  which  has  been  pronounced  incurable.  Di- 
rected by  the  medical  knowiege  she  has  received  from  her 
father,  Helena  procures  an  audience  of  the  monarch,  and 
undertakes  to  effect  his  cure,  on  condition  of  choosing  for 
herself  a  husband,  with  reservation  only  of  the  royal  family. 
The  king  is  restored  to  health,  and  the  lady  fixes  her  choice 
on  Bertram.  Unable  to  resist,  the  young  count  reluctantly 
consents  to  the  nuptials,  which  are  no  sooner  performed, 
than  he  dismisses  his  bride  to  her  home,  and  sets  out  for 
Florence,  whence  he  sends  her  a  letter  intimating  his  de- 
termination of  never  cohabiting  with  her  till  she  obtains  a 
ring  wliich  he  wears  on  his  finger,  and  is  pregnant  by  him. 
The  receipt  of  this  epistle  induces  Helena  to  quit  the  castle 
of  Rousillon,  and  proceed  to  Italy,  where  she  hears  of  her 
husband's  attempts  on  the  chastity  of  a  widow's  daughter, 
on  whom  she  prevails  to  procure  her  admirer's  ring,  and  is 
afterwards  introduced  in  her  stead  to  the  bed  of  Bertram, 
who  soon  after,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  returns  to  France,  and  is  reconciled  to  the  king, 
who  is  about  to  consent  to  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a 
favorite  courtier,  when  he  detects  a  ring  in  his  possession, 
which  he  had  formerly  presented  to  Helena,  who  had  con- 
trived to  place  it  on  her  husband's  finger  durinii  his  sup- 
posed assignation  with  his  Italian  mistress.  Failing  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained 
it,  he  is  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  wife,  when 
Helena  appears,  satisfies  her  husband  of  the  fulfilment  ot 
bis  requisitions,  dnd  is  publicly  acknowleged  by  the  re« 
pentant  Beitram, 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


King  of  France. 

Duke  or  Florence. 

Bertram,  count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafeu,  an  old  lord. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of  Bertram. 

Several  young  French  Lords,  that  serve  with  Bertram  in  the 

Florentine  war. 
Steward,    ^ 
Clo^vx,        \  servants  to  the  countess  of  Kousillon. 

A  Pace. 

Countess  of  Rousillon,  mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  gentlewoman  protected  by  the  countess, 
Ad  old  Widow  of  Florence. 
Diana,  daughter  to  the  widow. 

A'lOLENTA,      . 

Mariana,    5  "^'s'lbors  and  friends  to  the  widow. 

Lords  attending  on  the  king  ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 
French  and  Florentine. 

Scene,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT    L 

SCENE    I* 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 

Enter  Bertram,   countess  of  rousillox.  Helena, 
and  LAFEU,  in  mourning. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me.  I  bury  a 
second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  mv 
father's  death  anew  :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,^  evermore  in 
subjection. 

La.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband, 
madam  ; — you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally 
is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his 
virtue  to  you ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up 
where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is 
such  abundance. 


I 

wards. 


The  heirs  of  great  fortunes  were  formerly  the  Icing's 

Is. 
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Count.  What  hope  is  tliere  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ? 

La.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam  ; 
under  whose  practice?  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope  ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process, 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (O, 
that  '  had  !  '  how  sad  a  passage  'tis  !)  whose  skill 
was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it  stretched 
80  far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the 
king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think,  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

La.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
madam  "i 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so :   Gerard  de  Narbon. 

La.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  :  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourningly: 
he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowlege 
coiilJ  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  lan- 
guishes of? 

La.   A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.   I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

La.  I  would,  it  were  not  notorious.  Was  this 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  .■' 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good 
that  her  education  promises :  her  dispositions  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer ;    for  where  aa 
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unclean  mind  carries  virtuou?  qualities,'  there  com- 
mendations go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and 
traitors  too  :  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves 
her  goodness. 

La.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her 
tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never 
approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood-  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of 
this,  Helena ;  go  to,  no  more  ;  lest  it  be  rather 
thoup^ht  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it 
too. 

La.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. ^ 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

La.  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count.   Be  thou  bless'd,  Bertram !     and    succeed 
thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !  Love  all,  trust  a  few. 


'  Qualities  of  good  breeding  and  erudition. 

*  Apoearance  of  life. 

*  '  It  the  living  do  not  indulge  grief,  grief  destroys  itseli  by 
its  own  excess.' — Johnson. 
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Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     WhaJ;  Heaven  more 

will. 
That  thee  may  furnish.^  and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  head !  Farewell. — My  lord, 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier  ;  gxaod  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

La.         He  cannot  want  the  best 
That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him  ! — Farewell,  Bertram. 

[Exit  Countess. 

Ber.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  iu  your 
thoughts,  [^0  Helena.']  be  servants  to  you !  -  Be 
comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

La.  Farewell,  pretty  lady.  You  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father.  [Exeunt  Ber.  and  La. 

Hel.     O,   were    that   all ! — I    think   not   on    my 
father ; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more. 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  forgot  him  :   my  imagination 
Carries  no  favor  in  t,  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one. 


'  Help  thee  with  more  and  better  qualifications. 
•  May  you  be  mistress  of  your  wishes. 


SCKNE 
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That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
Aucl  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 
The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table  ;  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  '  of  his  sweet  favor :  2 
But  now  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy- 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  n  mes  here  ? 

Enter  farollks 

One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 

And  yet  1  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  liim  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch. 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  \'irglnity  .* 


Peculiarity  or  feature  '  Countenance. 
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Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain '  of  soldier  in 
V^ou.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  man  is  enemy  to 
*irg-inity  ;  liow  may  we  barricado  it  against  him  ? 

Par.   Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak  :  unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none  ;  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers 
and  blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  railitar}-  policy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  "\'irginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  uji :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose 
vour  citv.  It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of 
nature  to  preser\'e  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is 
rational  increase  ;  and  there  was  never  virgin  got, 
till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That,  you  were  made 
of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being 
once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  by  being  ever 
kept,  it  is  ever  lost :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion ; 
away  witli  't. 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There  's  little  can  be  said  in  't ;  'tis  ag-ainst 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
ginitv,  is   to   accuse  your  mothers,   which   is  most 


'  Tincture. 
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infallible  disobedience.  He,  that  hangs  himself,  is 
a  virg-in  :  virginity  murders  itself;  and  should  be 
buried  in  hishwavs,  out  of  aU  sanctified  limit,  as 
a  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  "\'irginity 
breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself 
to  the  ver}'  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle, 
made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in 
the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but 
lose  bv  't.  Out  with  't :  within  ten  rears  it  will 
make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse.     Away  \nth  't. 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  likes.  "Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss 
with  lying  ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off 
with 't,  while  'tis  vendible  :  answer  the  time  of 
request.  A'irginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not 
now.  Your  date  *  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  and  your  ^'irginity, 
your  old  \irginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears ;  it  looks  iU,  it  eats  dr}ly :  marry,  'tis  a 
withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear.     Will  you  any  thing  with  it  ? 


'  A  quibble  on  the  word  date,  which  means  both  age,  and  a 
candied  fruit. 
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Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phcenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear  ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he- 


I  know  not  what  he  shall  : — God  send  him  well ' — 
The  court 's  a  learning-place  ; — and  he  is  one 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  } 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well. — 'Tis  pity 

Par.  What 's  pity  ? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't. 
Which  might  be  felt :   that  we,  the  ])oorer  born, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  i  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolies,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

\^Exit  Pa(je. 
Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can   remember 
thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 


'  And  show  by  realities  what  we  now  must  only  tLink. 
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Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That 's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety :  but  the  composition,  that  your  valor  and 
fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I 
like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely  :  I  will  return  perfect  courtier  ;  in  the 
which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalise  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  ^  a  courtier's  counsel,  and 
understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  igno- 
rance makes  thee  away  :  farewell.  When  thou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  re- 
member thy  friends  :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
use  him  as  he  uses  thee  :  so  farewell.  [Exit. 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven :  the  fated  sky 


'  Comprehend. 
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Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  Nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.^ 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose, 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me ; 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd.  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

ErVNV    TI. 

Paris.     A  room  in  the  King's  palace. 

Florish   of  cornets.     Enter   king   of  France,  with 
letters  ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys^  are  by  the 
ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.     So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the. Florentine  will  move  us 


•  Things  formed  by  nature  for  each  other. 
«  The  inhabitants  of  a  small  republic,  of  whicL    Sienua  is 
the  capital. 
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For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  lafeu,  and  parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face : 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  composed  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too  !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.     I  would  I   had   that   corporal    soundness 
now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest  :  he  lasted  long ; 

lUAK.  * 
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But  on  us  both  did  hagfrJsh  age  steal  on. 

And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  ^  me 

To  talk  cf  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 

He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 

To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest. 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honor. 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  awaked  them ;  and  his  honor. 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  ^  hand :  who  were  below  him 

He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 

Which,  foUow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  ■'  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  Would  I  were  with  him  !  He  would  alwaye 
say, 
(Methinks,  1  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 


•  Eenovufes.  '  Us.  '  i\pprobation. 
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To  grow  there,  and  to  bear) — '  Let  me  not  live, —  * 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  jiastirae. 
When  it  was  out ; — '  let  me  not  live,'  quoth  he, 
'  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snutF 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  ^  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions  : ' This  he  wish'd  : 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  laborers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  loved,  sir ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,   I  know  't. — How  long  is  *t, 
count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  mach  famed. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet. — 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  : — nature  and  siclcness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count; 
My  son  's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[^Exeunt.     Florish. 


■  Merely  inventors  otuen-  modes  of  dress. 
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SCENE    III. 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 
Enter  countess,  steward,  and  clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,!  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavors  ;  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty, 
and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when 
of  ourselves  we  jiublish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah.  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you, 
I  do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do 
not :  for,  I  know,  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit 
them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries 
yours. 

Clown.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clown.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :  but,  if 
I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the 
worid,-^  Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clown.  I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case. 


'  To  act  up  to  your  desires.  »  To  be  married. 
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Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clown.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service 
is  no  heritage ;  and,  I  think  T  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  iSsue  of  my  body ;  for, 
they  say,  beams  '  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clown.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  e:o,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  w.rshi^j's  reason .'' 

Clown.  Faith,  madam,  1  nave  other  holy  reasons, 
3uch  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  } 

Clovm.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature, 
as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  1 
do  marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clown.  I  am  out  of  friends,  mad.im ;  and  I  hope 
to  liave  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.   Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clown.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  ev'n  great 
friends ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me, 
which  I  am  aweary  of.  He,  that  ears-  my  land, 
spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop: 
if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he  's  my  drudge  :  he  that  com- 
forts my  wife,  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and 
blood ;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood,  loves 
my   flash  and  blood ;    he  that  loves   my   flesh    and 


:Lildien.  »  Tills. 
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blood,  IS  my  friend  :  ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife,  is 
my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what 
they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for  young 
Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  pajnst, 
howsoe'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their 
heads  are  both  one  :  they  may  joll  ^  horns  together, 
like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Cloion.  A  prophet  I,  madam  ;  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next  -  way  : 

For  I  tlie  b;ill;ul  will  repent. 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find  ; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  ilestiiiy. 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  I  '11  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you  ?  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would 
ppeak  with  her : — Helen  I  mean. 

ClowH.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she,       [singhuj. 
\\  liy  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy'! 
Fond  done,'  done  fond, 

\Viis  this  king  I'riara's  joy. 

With  that  she  sighed  as  slie  stood. 

With  that  slie  sighed  as  slie  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  : — 


Clafib.  »  Mearest.  »   Foolishly  done. 
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A'.tiong  nine  h:id  if  one  be  good, 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

There  's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the 
song,  sirrah. 

Clown.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which 
is  a  purifjdng  o'  the  song.  Would  God  would  serve 
the  world  so  all  the  year !  we  'd  find  no  fault 
with  the  tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson.  One 
in  ten,  quoth  a'  !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman 
born  but  or  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake, 
'twould  mend  the  lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw  his 
heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  '11  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  1 
command  you  ? 

Cloicn.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  com- 
mand, and  yet  no  hurt  done  ! — Though  honesty  be 
no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt :  it  will  wear  the 
surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart. — I  am  going,  forsooth :  the  business  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  \_Exit  Cloivn 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman intirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me  ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds : 
there  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid,  and  more 
shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,   and 
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did  communicate  to  herself  her  own  words  to  her 
own  cars  :  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they 
touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was, 
<he  loved  your  son  :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
dess, that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two 
estates  ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,  no 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight 
to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the 
most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin 
exclaim  in ;  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal ;  sithence,^  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  :  keej) 
it  to  yourself :  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that 
I  could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you, 
leave  me  :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  honest  care  :  I  will  sj)eak  with  you  farther 
anon.  [Exit  Stew. 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.    Even    so    it  was   with    me  when    I    was 
young : 
If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;   this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born : 


'  Since. 
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It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 

Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth  : 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone. 

Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought   them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't :  I  observe  her  now. 
Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 
Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honorable  mistress. 
Count.  Nay,  a  mother ; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?    When  I  said,  a  mothei, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent.     What 's  in  mother. 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'Tis  often  seen. 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. 
You  ne*er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden  !   does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?    What 's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-color'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 

Why  ? that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

/fe/_  That  I  am  not 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  yoar  mother. 
}Jel.  Pardon,  madam  ; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honor'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble. 
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My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die. 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mothei  ? 

Hel.    You  are  my  mother,   madam :    would    yoti 
were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  Avere  not  my  brother) 
Indeed  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  i  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can  't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might   be   my  daughter- 
in-law  : 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !   daughter,  and  mother. 
So  strive  2  upon  your  pulse.     What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness.     Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.^     Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son  ;  invention  is  ashamed. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  the  other ;   and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviors. 
That  in  their  kind  *  they  speak  it ;  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  t\\y  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.      Speak,  is  't  so  I 


'  I  wish  it  equ-.illy  as.  2  ConfoD'* 

'  The  cause  of  your  grief. 
*  According  to  their  nature. 
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If  it  he  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clew, 
If  it  he  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  Heaven  shall  work  in  nre  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  trulv. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  } 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  nohle  mistress  ! 

Count.   Love  you  my  son  } 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  mtidam  ? 

Count.   Go  not  ahout ;  my  love  hath  in 't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,   come,   dis- 
close 
The  state  of  your  affection  ;  for  your  passions 
llfive  to  the  full  appeach'd.^ 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven. 
I  love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so  's  my  love : 
Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
Tliat  lie  is  loved  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  1  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  -  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like. 


'  Accu^ed  '  Deceptious. 
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Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.     Mj'  dearest  madam. 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  mj^  love, 

For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself. 

Whose  aged  honor  cites  ^  a  virtuous  youth, 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Was  both  herself  and  Love  ;  -  O,  then,  give  pity 

To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 

But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
To  go  to  Paris  .'' 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

Hel.   1  will  tell  truth  ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note  :  *  amongst  the  rest 
There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishes,  whereof 


'   Proves.  2  j_  y_  Venus. 

^  Receipts,  in   which  greater  virtues  were  eutlose<!   than 
tppeared  to  observation. 
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ITie  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him  ; 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.    How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowel'd  of  their  doctrine,^  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There 's  something  hints, 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven  :  and,   would  your 

honor 
But  srive  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe  't .'' 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.   Why,   Helen,  thou  shalt  have  ray  leave, 
and  love. 


•  Exhausted  of  their  still. 
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Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;   I  '11  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow,  and  be  sure  of  this  ;^- 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

lExeuni. 


ACT     II. 

SCENE    I. 

Paris.     A  room  in  the  King's  palace. 

F/orish,  Enter  king,  with  young  Lords  taking  leave 
/or  the  Florentine  war;  Bertram,  parolles,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lords  :  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples 
Do  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  my  lords,  fare- 
well : — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  received. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return. 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  ir.v  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  ^  the  malady 


'  Owns. 
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That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords  j 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sop> 

Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  >ne  fall  \ 

Of  the  last  monarchy  ')  see,  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honor,  but  to  wed  it :  when 

The  bravest  questant  2  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 

That  Fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.    Health,    at   your   bidding,    serve    your 
majesty  ! 

Kinff.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives. 
Before  you  serve. ^ 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[^tke  King  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.    O  my  sweet  lord,    that  you   will   stay 

behind  us ! 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault ;  the  spark • 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars  ! 
Par.  Most  admirable  :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber.    I  am  commanded  here,  and   kept   a    coil* 

with — 
Too    young,'   and    '  the  next  year,'    and  '  tis  too 
early.' 


'  '  Those  excepted  who  possess  modern  Italy,  the  leiuaina 
(if  the  llonian  empire.'— Holt  White.  '■'  Seeker, 

^  He  not  ciiptives  before  you  are  soldiers. 
■'  111  a  bustle. 
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Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to   it,  boy,  steal  away 

bravely. 
Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  slioes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honor  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 
But  one    to    dance    with.i     By   heaven,    I  '11  steal 
away. 

1  Lord.  There  's  honor  In  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 
Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 

body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals. — 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek  :  it  was  this  very 
sword  entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live ;  and  ob- 
serve his  reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  \_Exeunt 
Lords.']   What  will  you  do  1 

Ber.  Stay ;  the  king [seeing  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords  :  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list 


'  In  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  usual  for  gentlemen  to  dauc 
with  swords  on. 
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of  too  cold  an  adieu  :  he  more  expressive  to  tlicin  ; 
for  tliev  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time  ;  ' 
there  do  muster  true  gait,-  eat,  speak,  and  move 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star  ;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure, ^  such  arc  to  be 
lohowed.  After  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated 
farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most 
siriCwy  swordmen.        {^Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parulles. 

Enter  lafeu. 

JjU.  Pardon,  my  lord,  [kneeling  J]  for  me  and  for 
my  tidings. 

King.   I  '11  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

La.  Then  here  's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon.      I  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;   so  I  had  broke  thy  pate^ 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for  't. 

La.  Good  faith,  across.* 

But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus.     Will  you  be  cured 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

Xing.  No. 

La.  O,  will  vou  eat 


'  They  are  the  foremost  in  the  fasluon. 

'  They  have  the  true  intiitary  step.  3   Daace. 

'   L  iiskilfully  :  a  term  in  chivalry. 

£ill.tK.  T.  O 
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No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  j^es,  but  you  ^vill, 

My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 

Could  reach  them.     I  have  seen  a  medicine,^ 

That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 

Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary, - 

With  sprightly  fire  and  motion  ;  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 

To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

La.    Why,  doctor    she.     My    lord,    there's  one 
arrived, 
If  you  will  see  her : — now,  by  my  faith  and  honor, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession,' 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.    Will  you  see  h<it, 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 

La.  Nay,  I  '11  fit  you, 

^nd  not  be  all  day  neither.  [^Exit  Lafeu, 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 


'  A  female  physicinn.  '  The  name  of  a  clanre. 

'  Declaratiun  of  the  purpose  of  her  coining. 
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Re-enter  lafeu,  with  Helena. 

La.  Nrtv,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

La.   Nay,  come  your  ways  : 
This  is  his  majesty  ;   say  your  mind  to  him. 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.     I  am  Cressid's  uncle,* 
That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well.  \Exit. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.      Gerard  de  Narb(Mi  was 
,4ly  father ;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. '^ 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him  ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  Avherein  the  honor 
(Jf  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden  ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 


'  1  am  like  Pandarus.  2  Of  aclvnowlcged  exctlleiice. 
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When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us  ;   and 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded 

That  laboring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 

From  her  Inaidable  estate , — I  say,  we  must  not 

So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 

To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 

To  empirics  ;   or  to  dissever  so 

Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains  : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.   I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  grate- 
ful: 
Thou  thought'st   to  help  me ;    and   such   thanks   I 

give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live  : 
Hut.  what  at  full  1  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
1  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.   What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  tlicm  by  the  weakest  minister  : 
So  holy  writ  iu  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.      Great  Hoods  h^ve 

fiown 
From  simple  sources  ;  and  great  seas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
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Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  desjiair  most  sits. 

King.   I  must  not  hear  thee  :  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid  : 
Thy  pains,  not  used,  must  by  thyself  be  paid  : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.   Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  know.«?, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows  : 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavors  give  consent ; 
Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ;  ^ 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?    Within  what  space 
Hopest  thou  my  cure  .'' 

Hel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp  ; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass  ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 


•  'Pretend  to  greater  tbings  than  befits  tlie  mediocrity  of 
my  condition.' — Warburton. 
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King.   Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  darest  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence  ; — 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame  ; — 
Traduced  by  odious  ballads  ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise  ;  no  worse  of  worst  extended, 
"With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  idoth 
speak ; 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ;  * 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  -  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Sldil  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practlser,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property  ^ 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 
And  well  deserved.     Not  helping,  death  's  my  fee  ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  .' 


■  May  be  accounted  among  the  gifts  enjoyed  by  tbee. 
'  The  spring  or  morning  of  life. 
•  In  the  due  performaute. 
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King.     Ay,    by    my    sceptre,    and    my    hopes    of 
heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me.   with  thy  kingly 
hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand  ;   the  premises  obsen-ea. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  T, 
Thy  resolved  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trust ; 
From  whence   thou  earnest,  how  tended  on: — but 

rest 
Unquestion'd  w^elcome,  and  undoubted  bless'd. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

lFlo)'ish.     Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 

Enter  coujs^tess  and  clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 
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Clown.  I  will  show  myself  hi<,^hly  fed.  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  3^ou 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  } 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clown.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he 
that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand, 
and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor 
cap;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely, 
were  not  for  the  court;  but,  for  me,  1  have  an 
answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that 's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 
all  questions. 

Clown.  It  is  like  a  barber's  cliair,  that  fits  all 
buttocks ;  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions.' 
Clown.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffeta 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a 
pancake  for  Shrove -tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day, 
as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a 
scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip 
to  the  friar's  mouth  ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 
Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions .'' 

Cloum.  From  below  your  duke   to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 
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Clown.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faitli,  if  tlie 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it  :  here  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  't.  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it 
shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  "we  could. — I  will 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Clown.   O  Lord,  sir  ; ' there 's  a  simple  putting 

off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  5'ou. 

Clown.   O  Lord,  sir; — thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

CJown.  O  Lord,  sir ; — nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clown.  O  Lord,  sir ; — spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cr)^  '  O  Lord,  sir,'  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  '  spare  not  me  }'  Indeed,  your  '  O  Lord, 
sir,'  is  very  sequent  to  -  your  whipping ;  you  would 
answer  very  well  to  a  Avhipping,  if  you  were  but 
bound  to  't. 

Cloivn.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  ray 
*  O  Lord,  sir  : '  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
sen'e  ever. 

Count.  I  jday  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 


•  A  ridicule  on  that  expletive,  then  in  vogue  at  court. 

*  Properly  follows. 
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Clown. 

0   Lord,    sir  ; — why,  there  't  serves  well 

again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business.    Give  Helen 
this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  ])resent  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  : 
71iis  is  not  much. 

Clown.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  you  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Clown.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my 
legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE    III. 

Paris.     A  room  in  the  Kinc/'s  palace. 
Enter  Bertram,  lafeu,  and  parolles. 

La.  They  say,  miracles  are  j^ast ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  i  and 
familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors;  ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowlege,  when  we  should 
.submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear.- 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times, 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 


■  Ordinary.  ^  Fear  is  here  an  object  of  fear. 
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La.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — ■ 

Par.   So  I  say  ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

La.   Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.   Right,  so  I  say. 

La.  That  gave  him  out  Incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

La.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right ;  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  an — 

La.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just ;  you  say  well ;   so  would  I  have  said. 

La.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing', 
you  shall  read  it  in, What  do  you  call  there  ? — 

La.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That 's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very 
same. 

La.  Why,  your  dolphin  ^  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me, 
I  speak  in  respect 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous  -  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowlege  it  to  be 
the 

La.  Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

La.  In  a  most  weak 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence;    which   should,    indeed,    give    us    a 


'  'fhe  Dauphin.  »  Wicked. 
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farther  use   to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of 
the  king,  as  to  be 


La.   Generally  thankful. 

Enter  king,  Helena,  and  Aitmdants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  king. 

La.  Lustick,!  as  the  Dutchman  says.  I  '11  like  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head. 
Why,  he  's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto." 

Par.  Mart  du  Vinaigre  !    Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

La.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.   Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

[^Exit  an  Attendant, 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  lords. 

Fair   maid,    send   forth   thine    eye :    this   youthful 

parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use  :  ^  thy  frank  election  make  ; 


'  Lustigh  is  the  Dutch  word  for  lusty,  cheerful. 

'  A  sprightly  dance. 

•  They  were  his  wards  as  well  as  his  subjects. 
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Thou  Last  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 
sake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mis- 
tress 
Fall,  when  Love  please  ! — marry,  to  each,  ])iit  one  ! 

La.   I  'd  give  bay  Curtal,^  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.   Gentlemen, 
Heaven   hath,   through    me,    restored    the    king    to 
health. 

All.    We  understand   it,    and   thank  Heaven  for 
you. 

Hel.   I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 

That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid. 

Please  it  your  majesty,  I  liave  done  already. 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me  ; — 
'  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst   choose ;  but,  be  re- 
fused. 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ; 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again.' 

King.  Make  choice  ;  and,  see. 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly  ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  j'ou  hear  my  suit? 


'  A  Jockecl  horse. 
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1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mutp  * 

La.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-ace  -  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honor,  sir,  that  fiames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

La.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were  sons  of 
mine,  I  'd  have  them  whipped  ;  or  I  would  send 
them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord.']   that  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !   and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

La.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice  ;  they  '11  none 
have  her :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.    You    are   too  young,   too   happy,   and   too 
good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

La.  There  's  one  grape  yet  :  I  am  sure,  thy  father 


'  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
■•'  The  lowest  chance  of  the  dice. 
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drank  wine.     But  if  thou  be  'st  not  an  ass,   I   am   a 
youth  of  fourteen  :  I  have  known  thee  already. 
Hel.  I  dare   not  say,  I   take  you ;    [to  Bertram.'] 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her  :  she  's 

thy  Avife. 
Ber.  My  wife,   my  liege  ?    I  shall  beseecu  your 
highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
I'he  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Bcr.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 
King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  raised  me  from  my 

sickly  bed. 
Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  }  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ! — Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever  ! 

King.   'Tis  only  title '   thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.      Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  color,  Aveight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 


'  i.e.  the  want  of  title. 
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In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 

All  that  is  virtuous,  save  what  thou  dislikest, 

A  poor  physician's  daughter ;  thou  dislikest 

Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  so  : 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 

"Where  great  additions  ^  swell,  and  virtue  noiie. 

It  is  a  dropsied  honor :  good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so  :  2 

The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go. 

Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair  ; 

In  these  to  Nature  she  's  immediate  heir ; 

And  these  breed  honor :  that  is  honor's  scorn. 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honor's  born. 

And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honors  thrive. 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Thar,  cur  fore-goers  :  the  mere  word  's  a  slave, 

Debauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 

W^here  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 

Of  honor'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest ;  virtue,  and  she. 

Is  her  own  dower ;  honor  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  't. 

King.    Thou  wrong'st    thyself,    if  thou  should?! 
strive  to  choose. 


«  Titles. 

'  '  Good  IS  gooa  independent  of  any  worldly  distinction,  unci 
80  is  vileness  vile.' — Maloue. 
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Hcl.  That  you  are  ^vcll  restored,   my   lord,   I  am 
glad ; 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.   My  honor  's  at  the  stake  ;    which  to  defeat, 
I  must  i)roduce  my  power.     Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misj^jrision '  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honor  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  contempt  % 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever. 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.      Speak  ;  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider, 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honor. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 


!   Undervaluing. 

JHAK. 
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King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
\  counterpoize ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.   Good  fortune,  and  the  favor  of  the  king. 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief,* 
And  be  perform'd  to-night ;  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  sjiace, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lovest  her. 
Thy  love  's  to  me  religious  ;   else,  does  err. 

l^Exmnt  King,  Ber.  Hel.  Lords,  and  Attendant^. 

La.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

La.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make   his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

La.  Ay  ;  is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one  :   and  not  to  be   under- 
stood without  bloody  succeedii'";.      My  master  .'' 

La.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Ilousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;    to  what   is 
man. 

La.  To  what  is   count's  man  ;  count's  master  ia 
of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir  ;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 


•  'The  ceremonial  part  of  wliicli  shall   follow  close  on  the 
troth  now  briefly  plighted  between  the  parties.'— Malone. 
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La.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  hring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

La.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries, ^  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow  :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass  :  yet  the  scarfs  and  the 
bannerets  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me 
from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee  ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  yet  art  tliou  good  for  nothing  but  talcing 
up  ;  2  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee,— — 

La.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I 
look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  in- 
dignity. 

La.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

La.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will 
not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

La.  Ev'n  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 


■  While  1  sat  twice  with  thee  at  dinner. 
'  i.  e.  contradicting,  calling  to  account. 
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pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  l)eaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  jiroud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to 
hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  know- 
lege ;  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,^  he  is  a  man  I 
know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

La.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I 
will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave. 

\_Exit. 

Par.  "Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  ! — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  1  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet 
him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and 
double  a  lord.  I  '11  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age, 
than  I  would  have  of — I  '11  beat  him,  an  if  I  could 
but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  lafeu. 

La.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  married ; 
there  's  news  for  you :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs.  He  is  my 
good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my  master. 

La.  Who?  God? 


'  At  a  ueed. 
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Par.   Ay,  sir. 

La.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost 
make  hose  of  thy  sleeves }  do  other  servants  so  ? 
Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  tliy  nose 
stands.  By  mine  honor,  if  I  were  but  two  hours 
younger,  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  thou  art  a 
general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I 
think,  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  ^  them- 
selves upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 

La.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more 
saucy  with  lords  and  honorable  personages,  than  the 
heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  com- 
mission. You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else  I  'd 
call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  \_Exii. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good  :  it  is  so  then. — Good, 
very  good  :  let  it  be  concealed  awhile. 

Her.   Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever! 

Vnr.   What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart .'' 

Ber.    Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I   have 
sworn, 
i  will  not  bed  her. 


'  Exercise. 
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Par.  What  ?  Avhat,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me  : — 
I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There 's  letters  from  my   mother  :  what  the 
imjoort  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.     To  the  wars, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honor  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  '  here  at  home  ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable  ;  we,  that  dwell  in  't,  jades  : 
Therefore,  to  the  war  I 

Ber.   It  shall  be  so :   I  '11  send  her  to  my  house ; 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.     His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife. 
To  the  dark  house,^  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
I  '11  send  her  straight  away :  to-morrow. 
I  '11  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 


'  A  cant  term  for  a  wife. 

*  The  house  made  gloomy  by  discontent. 
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Par.  WhJ^  these   balls  bound ;   there 's   noise  in 
it. — 'Tis  hard  : 
A  young  man  married,  is  a  man  that 's  marr'd : 
Tlierefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go  : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush !   'tis  so. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

The  same.     Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Helena  and  clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  rae  kindly  :  is  she  well  ? 

Clown.  She  is  not  well,  but  yet  she  has  her  health  ; 
she 's  very  merry,  but  yet  she  is  not  well ;  but 
thanks  be  given,  she  's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing 
i'  the  world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
she  's  not  very  well  ? 

Clown.  Truly,  she  's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two 
things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clown.  One,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly  !  the  other,  that  she 's  in 
earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly  ! 

Enter  parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  ! 
Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have   your  good  will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  have  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and 
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to  keep  tlicin  on,  have   them   ytiU. — O,   my   knave! 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clown.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clown.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ;  for  many 
a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing. 
To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  jiart  of  your 
title ;  which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away,  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clown.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  befo'-e  a  knave 
thou  art  a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave  :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  fcjund 
thee. 

Clown.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  pro- 
fitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even 
to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well-fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he   does  acknow- 

lege; 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose    want,    and    whose    delay,    is   strewed    with 

sweets. 
Which  they  distil  noAV  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 
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i\nd  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What 's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the 
king. 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.* 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  farther  pleasure. 

Hel.   In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.   1  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah.   [Exeunt. 


SCENE    V. 

Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  lafeu  and  Bertram. 

La.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approot". 

J.a.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

iff.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ;  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting.- 


'  A  specious  appearance  of  necessity. 

2  'Ibe  bunting  nearly  resembles  the  sky-lark,  but  has  little 
or  DO  song. 
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Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowlege,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

La.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valor ;  and  my  state 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in 
my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes  :  I  pray  you, 
make  us  friends ;  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir.  [to  Ber, 

La.  Pray  you,  sir,  wdio  's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.   Sir? 

La.  O,  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir :  he,  sir,  is  a 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king .''    [aside  to  Parolles. 

Par.   She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you  '11  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, ■ 

La.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and 
uses  a  known  truth  to  ])ass  a  thousand  nothings 
with,  should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — 
God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  3'^ou,  monsieur  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 
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La.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard  ;  * 
and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather  than  suffer 
question  for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
lord. 

La.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  believe 
this  of  me  : — There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light 
nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes  :  trust  him 
not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence  ;  I  have  kejit  of 
them  tame,  and  know  their  natures.  Farewell, 
monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you 
have  or  will  to  deserve  •  at  my  hand ;  but  we  must 
do  good  against  evil.  [^Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  } 

Ber.  Yes,    I   do   know  him    well ;    and    common 
speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 


'  In  allusion  to  a  foolery  then  in  practice  at  city  entertain- 
ments, where  the  jester  or  zany  jumped  into  a  large  deep 
custard,  set  for  the  purpose. 

'  Than  you  have  deserved  or  are  willing  to  deserve  in 
future. 
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For  present  parting  ;   only  he  desires 
Some  private  sjjeech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  color  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular  •  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  yott 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse,^  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother. 

[giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
J  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.   Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  f<ul'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell :  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 


'  Wonder, 
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Jier.  Well,  what  Avould  you  say  ? 

Nel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe,' 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine,  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something  ;  and  scarce  so  much  : — nothing, 
indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would ;  my  lord, — faith, 

yes; — 
Stransrers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
Hel.   I    shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good   my 

lord. 
Ber.    Where    are    my   other   men,    monsieur? — 
Farewell.  [Exit  Helena. 

Go  thou  toward  home,  where  I  will  never  come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par  Bravely,  coragio ! 

\^Fxeunt. 


Posses*. 
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SCENE    I. 

Florence.     A  room  in  the  Duke's  palace. 

Florish.     Enter  duke  of  florexce,  attended ;  two 
FRENCH  LORDS,  ttud  Others. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  v.-ar ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  gi'ace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.    Thereforft   "we    marvel    much,    our    cousir. 
France 
"Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,' 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  -  man. 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 

By  self-unable  motion  ;  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 


■  Tell.  '  One  unacquainted  with  state  secret* 
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As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Jhike.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  na- 
ture,i 
Tliat  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Buke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honors,  that  can  tty  from  us, 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
I'o-morrow  to  the  field.  \Florish.  Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 
Enter  countess  and  clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clown.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be 
a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cloivn.  Why,  he  will   look  upon    his    boot,    and 

sing;  mend   the  ru if,'- and  sing;  ask  questions,  and 

slug ;   pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.     I  know  a  man  that 

lad  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor 

or  a  song. 


'  Our  young  fellows. 

*  '1  he  toMmg  at  the  top  of  the  boot. 
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Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [opening  a  letter. 

Clown.  I  have  no  mind  to  I&bel,  since  I  was  at 
court :  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country- 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the 
court.  The  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out; 
.And  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money, 
with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clown.  Ev'n  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count,  [reads.']  '  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in- 
law  :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  swora  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  run 
away ;  know  it,  before  the  report  come  :  if  there  be 
breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long 
distance.     My  duty  to  you. 

'  Your  unfortunate  son, 

'  BERTRAM.' 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprising  *  of  a  maid  too  virtuosi* 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 


*  Undervaluing, 
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Re-enter  clown. 

Clown.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Cloivn.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort :  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed  * 

Clown.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I 
hear  he  does  ;  the  danger  is  in  standing  to  't ;  that 's 
the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come,  will  tell  you  more  :  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear,  your  son  was  run  away.  [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  Helena  and  two  gentlemen. 

1  Gen.   Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience. — Pray  you,    gentle- 
men : — 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  '  unto  't. — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you  ? 
2  G<^n.  Madam,  he's  gone   to  serve  the   duke   of 
Florence  ; 


'  Affect  Tui'  suddenly  and  deeply,  as  my  sex  are   usually 
affected. 

SDAK.  ^'  "^ 
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We  met  him  thithenvard  ;  from  thence  we  cam'* ; 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
'ihither  we  hend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam  ;  here  's  my  pass- 
port. 

[reads]  '  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 
finger,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a 
child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then 
call  me  husband :  but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a 
7ievei'.' 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam  , 
And,    for    the    contents'    sake,    are    sorry    for    our 

pains. 
Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine.^ 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.     He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And    thou    art    all    my    child. — Towards    Florence 

is  he  ? 

2  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2  Gen.   Such  is  his  noble  purpose  :  and,  believe  't, 
'flie  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honor 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  vou  thither  ? 


1  If  thou  keepest  all  thy  sorrows  to  tbyaelf . 
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1  Gen.    Ay,   madam,   with   the   swiftest   wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.   {reads.']   'Till  I  have  no  wife,   I  have  no- 
thing in  France.' 
'Tis  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply. 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife  ! 
There  's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.    Who  was  with  him  > 

1  Gen.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  't  not  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wicked* 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well- derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady. 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  hiui,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honor  that  he  loses  :   more  I  '11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gen.  We  serve  3'ou,  madam, 
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In  that,  and  all  your  worthiest  aifairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies.^ 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

\_Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.    '  Till  I   have    no  wife,   I   have    nothing  in 
France.' 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is  't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?    O,  you  leaden  messengers, 
'Ihat  ride  upon  the  violent  si^eed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piecing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  1  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  :  better  'twere, 
I  met  the  ravin  -  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries,  which  nature  owes,^ 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come    thou  home,    lieu* 
sillon. 


'  No  otberwise  than  us  1  rt'tmn  tlie  s;iiue  offices  of  civihty. 
'  Ravenous.  '■*  4JiHi*i. 
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Whence  honor  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar. 

As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone  : 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence  : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  't  ?  no,  no ;  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 

And  angels  officed  all :   I  will  be  gone  ; 

That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight. 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night !   end,  day ! 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away. 

[ExU. 

SCENE    III. 

Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  palace. 

Florish.     Enter  duke  of  Florence,  Bertram, 
Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art;  and 
we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Ui)on  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  3'et 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth. 

And  Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm. 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file. 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  Icve.  lExeunf, 
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SCENE    IV, 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 
Enter  countess  and  stewahd. 

Count.  Alas !   and  would  you  take  the  letter  oi 
her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?  Read  it  again. 

Stew.   '  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone : 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far. 

His  name  with  zealous  fervor  sanctify : 
His  taken  labors  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,^  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth. 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  Death  and  me  ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free.' 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 

words ! 

lUnaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  2  so  much. 
As  letting  her  pass  so  :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 


•  In  allusion  to  the  labors  of  Hercules. 

*  Discretion. 
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I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Slew.  Pardon  me.  mfidain  : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-nldit, 
She  miglit  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  \vrit(  b. 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive. 
Unless  her  jjrayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear. 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.     Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief. 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger:  — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  Avill  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction.     Provide  this  messenger. 
Mv  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak : 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunf, 
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SCENE    V. 

Without  the  walls  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  1  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  widow  of  Flc 
rence,  diana,  violenta,  maeiana,  and  other 
Citizens. 

Wi.  Nay,  come  ;  for  if  they  do  approacli  the  city 
we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honorable  service. 

Wi.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest 
commander ;  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew 
the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labor ;  they 
are  gone  a  contrary  way.  Hark !  you  may  know 
by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let 's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take  heed 
of  this  French  earl :  the  honor  of  a  maid  is  her 
name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wi.  I  have  told  my  neighbor,  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave,  hang  him!  one  Parolles: 
a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  -  for  the 
young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their  promises, 
enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of 
lust,   are  not  the  things  they  go  under :  ^  many  a 


•  A  florish  of  instruments.  *  Temptations. 

3  Not  what  their  names  express. 
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maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them ;  and  the  misery 
is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
bat  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  thi'eaten 
them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advise  you  farther ;  but, 
I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you 
are,  though  there  Avere  no  farther  danger  known, 
but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 
Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  jnlgrhn. 

Wi.  I  hope  so. Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim : 

I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  :  thither  they  send 

one  another.     I  '11  question  her. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim  !    Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 
.    Wi.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wi.  Ay,  marry.  Is  it. — Hark  you  ! 

[a  march  afar  off. 
They  come  this  way.     If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pil- 
grim. 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodged ; 
The  rather,  for,i  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  It  yourself  ? 


'  Because. 
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Wi.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.   I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  j'our  leisure. 

Wi.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 
Hel.  I  did  so. 

JVi.   Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

ffel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  count   Rousillon.     Know  you  such   a 
one  .'' 

Hel.  But  by  the   ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of 
him  : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He  's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  i  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth  ;   I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count. 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What 's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

Tn  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reser\'ed  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examined.^ 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 


*  Because  '  Questioned. 
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'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

JJl.  A  right  good  creature :  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly  :  this  young  maid  might  do 

her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleased. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her- 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wi.  He  does,  indeed  ; 

And  brokes  ^  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honor  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colors,  a  party  of  the  Florentine 
army,  Bertram,  and  parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  I 

Wi.  So,  ROW  thev  come  : — • 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  He; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would,  he  loved  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester, 
Hfc  were  much  goodlier. — Is 't  not  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman ? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 


•  Deals  with  panders. 
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Dia.   'Tis  pity,   he   is  not  honest.     Yond  's  that 
same  knave. 
That  leads  him  to  these  places  :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he  } 

Dia.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs.     Why  is  he 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he  's  hurt  i  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Ma7\  He  's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.     Look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

Wi.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 
\_Exeunt  Bertram,  ParoUes,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Wi.  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgrim,    I    will 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There  's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid. 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking. 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  will  bestow  some  precejits  on  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We  '11  take  your  offer  Icindly. 

[MjceuHt. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  krench  lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't ;  let 
him  have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding, 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Bcr.  Do  you  think,  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowlege,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him 
as  my  kinsman,  he  's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  in- 
finite and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lord- 
ship's entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might, 
at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
Inr  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  liim  :   such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 


A  psiltiy,  cowardly  fellow. 
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sure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy :  we  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other 
but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  *  of  the  ad- 
versaries, when  Ave  bring  him  to  our  tents.  Be  but 
your  lordship  present  at  his  examination  ;  if  he  do 
not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest 
comnulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  j'ou.  and 
deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you, 
and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon 
oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetcli 
his  drum  ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for  't :  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in 't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will 
be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  enter- 
tainment," your  inclining  cannot  be  removed.  Heie 
he  comes. 

Enter  parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not 
the  humor  of  his  design  ;  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum 
in  any  hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on  't ;  let  it  go  ;   'tis  but  a  drum. 
Par.  But  a  drum  !    Is  't  but  a  drum  ?    A  drum  so 

lost ! — There  Avas  an  excellent  command  !  to  charge 


•  Camp. 

•  If  you  do  not  cashier  him  from  your  favor. 
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in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wing?,  and   to  rend 
our  own  sokliers  ! 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  bhimed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service  :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  ho  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  suc- 
cess :  some  dishonor  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered  :  but  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
hie  jacet.^ 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  't,  monsieur ; 
if  you  think  your  mysterjr  in  stratagem  can  bring 
this  instrument  of  honor  again  into  his  native 
quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go 
on  :  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit : 
if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both  speak  of 
it,  and  extend  to  you  what  farther  becomes  his 
greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your 
Avorthiness, 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I  '11  about  it  this  evening ;  and  I  will  pre- 
sently pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myseli  in 


•  i.  e.  die  in  the  attempt. 
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my  cerfainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  pr^ara- 
tion,  and,  by  midnight,  look  to  hear  farthe  from 
me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grac  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  t,  my 
lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  and  to  theiossL- 
bility  of  thy  soldiership,'  will  subscribe  foithee. 
Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  Exit. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.—  -;  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  contently 
seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  kpws.  is 
not  to  be  done ;  damns  himself  to  do,  ant  dares 
better  be  damned  than  do  't  ? 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  s  we 
do  :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  ito  a 
man's  favor,  and.  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  eal  of 
discoveries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  yo  havo 
him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  n  deec 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  addres  him- 
self unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  ^th  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  pibable. 
lies  :  but  we  have  almost  embossed  him  :  ^  yc  shall 


'  To  all  that  soldiership  can  effect. 

•  To  emboss  a  deer  is  to  enclose  him  in  a  Tvooti 
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see  Ills  fnll  to-iiiglit ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordsK»i)'s  respect. 

2  Lord.  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox. 
ere  we  case  hini.i  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Lufeu  :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  te.'i 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night. 

'.  Loi-d.  I  must  go  h>ok  my  twigs  :  he  shall  be 
caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord.  As  't  please  your  lordship :  I  '11  leave 
you.  \_Exit. 

Bcr.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show 
you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lord.  But,  you  say,  she  's  honest. 

Ber.  That 's  all  the  fault :   I   spoke  with  her  but 
once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind,- 
'lokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.     She  's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

\_Excan*.. 


'  Before  we  strip  him  naked. 

'  Whose  scent  we  follow  :  a  proverbial  expression. 

BHAK.  V.  P 
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SCENE    VII. 

Florence.     A  room  in  the  Widoio's  house. 
Enter  helena  and  widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther, 
But  I  sliall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon.^ 

Wi.    Though   my   estate    be    fallen,  I    was    well 
born. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wisli  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken. 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wi.  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approvei; 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
"Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The   count  he  woos  your 

daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 


•  i.  e.  by  discovering  myself  to  the  count. 
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Resolves  to  carry  her  :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  ^  blood  will  naught  deny- 
That  she  '11  demand.     A  ring  the  county  -  wears. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it  :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire. 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wi.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then.     It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent :  after  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wi.  I  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness.     It  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists, 


Importunate.  '  Count. 
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As  if  his  life  lay  on  't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let 's  about  it.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    I  V. 

SCENE    I. 

Without  the  Florentine  camp. 

Enter  first   lord,  with  five  or  six  soldiers  in 

ambush. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  thi 
hedge'  corner.  When  you  sally  upon  him,  spea 
what  terrible  language  you  will  ;  though  you  undei 
stand  it  not  yourselves,  no  matter ;  for  we  must  n^ 
seem  to  understand  him  ;  unless  some  one  amon 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sol.   Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lcrd.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  i 
not  thy  voice } 

1  SoK  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  spef 
to  us  again  .'' 

1  Sol.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

I  Lord.   He  must  thinic  us  some  band  of  strange 
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i'  the  adversary's  entertainment.*  Now  he  hath  a 
smack  of  all  neighboring  languages  ;  therefore  we 
must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to 
know  what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to 
know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose  :  chough 's  '^ 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you,  interin-eter,  you  must  seem  very  politic. 
But  couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes,  to  beguile  two  hours 
in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he 
forges. 

Enter  r.vROLLES. 

Par,  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hours  'twiU 
be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I 
have  done  .''  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention 
that  carries  it.  They  begin  to  smoke  me  ;  and  dis- 
graces have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door. 
I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool- hardy;  but  my  heart 
hatii  the  fear  of  Mars  beibre  it,  and  of  his  creatures, 
not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  owd 
tongue  was  guilty  of.  [aside. 

Pur.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  bad  no  such. 
purpose  ?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say, 
I  got  them^  in  exploit :  yet  slight  ones  will  not  carry 


'  Foreign  troops  in  tlie  enemy's  pay. 

*  I'lie  cliough  is  a  bird  resembling  a  jackdaw. 
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it :  they  will  say,  '  Came  you  oiF  with  so  little  ?' 
and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore  ?  what 's 
the  instance  ?  i  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a 
butter-woman's  mouth,  and  buy  another  of  Bajazet's 
mute,-  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he 
is,  ana  be  that  he  is  ?  [aside. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

1  Lord.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [aside. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  ^  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

1  Lord.  'Twould  not  do.  [aside. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I  was 
stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  be  believed.  [aside. 

Par.  \  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's :  I 
would  swear,  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  [aside. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's ! 

[alarum  within. 


«  The  proof.  »  i.  e.  a  Turkish  mute.  '  Shaving. 
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1  Lord.   Tliroca  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.   Cargo,  cargo,  vilUanda  par  corho,  cargo. 

Par.   O  !    ransom,    ransom  ! — Do    not  hide  mine 
eyes.  ['^'^y  seise  him  and  hlindfuld  him, 

1  Sol.  Boskos  throniuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  IVIuskos'  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language . 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
'ITie  Florentine. 

1  Sol.  Boskos  vauvado  : 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue. — 

Kerelyhonto  : Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  O ! 

1  Sol.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorca. 

1  Sol.  Tlie  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet  *, 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes  ;  nay,  I  '11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sol.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sol.  Acordo  linta. 
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Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

\_Exit,  with  Parolles  gvarded. 

1  Lord.   Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon  and  my  bro- 

ther. 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  hhn 

muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sol.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves  ; — 
Inform  'em  that. 

2  Sol.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  Lo}-d.  Till  then,  I  '11  keep  him  dark,  and  saffcly 
lock'd.  {_Ej:eunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Florence.     A  room  in  the  Widow's  house. 
Enter  Bertram  and  diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fonti- 
bell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  !  But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument. 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern  ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 
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Dia.  She  then  wus  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty  ;   such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows  :  ^ 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you  :  but  when  you  have  our  roses. 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia.  'Tis  not   the   many   oaths    that   make    the 
truth  ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness.^     Then,  pray  3'-ou, 

tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  iU  ?    This  has  no  holding ; 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him  :  therefore,  your  oatha 
Vre  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd ; 


'  Never  to  cohabit  with  Helena. 

*  '  We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy  ;  but  swear  by,  or 
take  to  witness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity.' — Heath. 
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At  least,  in  my  opinion, 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts. 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no  more  otF, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  scene. 
That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves.      Give  me  that  rinf. 

o 

Ber.  I  '11   lend   it  thee,   my   dear,   but   have   no 
power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.   It  is  an  honor  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honor  's  such  a  ring: 

My  chastity  's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ;  l| 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i*  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honor  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

Mine  house,  mine  honor,  yea,  my  life  be  thine ; 
And  1  '11  l)e  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When   midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham« 
ber  window  ; 
I  '11  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
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Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are   most   strong ;  and  you  shall  kaow 

them, 
"When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  jiut 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then  ;  then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven   on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooinsc 

thee.  \_Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven 

and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end. 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart ;   she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife  's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with  him. 
When  I  am  buried.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid,* 
Marry  that  will,  I  '11  live  and  die  a  maid  : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think  't  no  sin 
To  coien  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit, 


>  Deceitful. 
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SCENE    III. 

The  Florentine  cmnp. 
Enler  two  French  lords,  and  two  or  three 

SOLDIERS. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother "s 
letter  ? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there 
is  something  in  't  that  stings  his  nature  ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  oiF  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  ever- 
lasting displeas^ure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned 
his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with 
you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
h^.re  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown ;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honor : 
he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks 
himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  !  as  we 
are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors  :  and  as,  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treas^ons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
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ends ;  so  he,  that  in  this  nction  contrives  ajrainst 
his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'ertlows 
himself.^ 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  "  in  us,  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  '  We  shall  not 
then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace.  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company  ^  anatomised ;  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgments,  wherein 
so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ? 
Will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  i 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 
from  his  house ;  her  jireteTice  is  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  Jaques  le  grand  ;  which  holy  undertaking  with 


'  Betrays  his  own  secrets  in  his  own  talk. 
'  Damnably.  '  Companion. 
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most    austere    sanctimony   she  accomplished ;     and, 
there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became 
as  a  prey  to  her  giief ;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her 
last  breath  ;  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 
2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters, 
■which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her 
death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her 
office  to  say,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by 
the  rector  of  the  place, 

2  Lord.   Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  tlie  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorr}',  that  he  '11  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us 
comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears  !  Tiie  great  dignity,  that 
his  valor  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn, 
^ood  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud, 
if  our  faults  whipj^ed  them  not ;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our 
virtues. 

Enter  a  servant. 

How  now  ?  where  's  your  master  ? 

Ser.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave  :  his  lordship  will  next 
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morning  for  France.     The   duke  hath  offered  him 
letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lo7'd.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  Tliey  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here  's  his  lordship  now.  How  now,  my 
lord,  is  't  not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success : 
I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke  ;  done  my  adieu  with 
his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her ;  writ 
to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  returning ;  entertained  my 
convoy;  and,  between  these  main  parcels  of  des- 
patch, effected  many  nicer  needs  :  the  last  was  the 
greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  vet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing 
to    hear    of   it    hereafter.     But  shall   we  have  this 

dialogue  between    the    fool    and    the    soldier? 

Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  :  ^  he  has 
deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier, 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth.  [Exeunt  Soldiers.']  He 
\  is  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave ! 

Ber.  No  matter ;    his  heels  have  deseiTed  it,   in 


*  Model,  pattern. 
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usurping  his  spurs  ^   so  long.     How  does   he  cany 
himself  ? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the 
stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood  ;  he  weeps,  like  a  Avench  that  had 
shed  her  milk  :  he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan, 
whom  he  sujiposes  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of 
his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his 
sitting  i'  the  stocks  :  and  what  think  you  he  hath 
confessed  ? 

Scr.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in 't,  as,  I  be- 
lieve, you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  soldiers,  with  parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled  I  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  :  hush  !  hush  ! 

1  Lord.   Hood  man  comes  ! — Porto  tartarossa. 

1  Sol.  He  calls  for  the  tortures.  What  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  con- 
straint: if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 
more. 

1  Sol.  Boslco  chimurclio . 

2  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicnnnurco. 

1  Sul.  You  are  a  merciful  general.     Our  general 


'  In  allusion  to  tlie  Jegrudution  o*"  %  kniglit,  by  hacking  ofl" 
Ilia  ijpui's. 
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hids  you  answer  to  whfit  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a 
note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sol.  '  Fh-st  demand  of  him  liow  many  horse  the 
duke  is  strong.'     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  hut  very  weak  and 
unserviceahle  :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the 
commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation 
and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sol.   Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  1 11  take  the  sacrament  on  't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this ! 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  this  is  mon- 
sieur ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  hia 
own  phrase)  that  had  the  whole  theoric  i  of  war  in 
the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  ' 
of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keep- 
ing his  sword  clean  ;  nor  helieve  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sol.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will 
say  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I  '11  speak 
truth. 

1  Lord.  He  's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 


'  Tlifeory.  '  The  point  of  the  scabbard. 

StlAK.  V.  o 
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Ber.  But  I  con  hiiu  no  thanks  fur  't,  in  the  nature 
he  delivers  it. 

Pur.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sol.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth's  a  truth; 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sol.  '  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they 
are  afoot.'     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  pre- 
sent hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see  :  Spurio  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so 
many,  Jaques  so  many  ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick. 
and  Gratii,  two  hundred  and  fifty  each  ;  mine  own 
company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bcntii,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  each :  so  that  the  muster-lile,  rotten  and 
sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow 
from  ofF  their  cassocks,'  lest  they  shake  themselves 
to  pieces. 

r>er.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  } 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  De- 
mand of  him  my  condition,-  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

1  Sol.  Well,  that's  set  down.  'You  shall  de- 
mand of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumain  be  i'  the 
camp,  a  Frenchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 
the  duke,  what  his  valor,  honesty,  and  expertness  in 


'  Cassock,  in  the  time  of  Sh;iksi)eiire,  signified  a  hor.s('in'i;n'» 
loose  coat.  *  My  disposition  and  cliunic'e.r. 
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•wars ;  or  wlietlier  ne  thinks,  it  were  not  possible, 
with  well-weighing  suras  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to 
ii  revolt.'  What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you 
know  of  it  ? 

Pur.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  parti- 
cular of  the  intergatories.     Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sol.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Far.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool '  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  say  him,  nay. 

[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nav,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ; 
though  I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls. 

1  Sol.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence's cam])  ? 

Par.   Upon  my  knowlege,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sol.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine  ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day, 
to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band  :  I  think,  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sol.  Marry,  we  '11  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know :  eitliex  it  is 


'  An  idiot  under  tlie  care  ol'  the  slierifT. 
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there,  or  it  is   upon  a  file,  with   the  duke's   other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sol.  Here  'tis  ;  here  's  a  paper.  Shall  1  read  it 
to  you  ? 

Par.   I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.   Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sol.  '  Dian,  the  count 's  a  fool,  and  full  of 
gold,'— 

Far.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  projier  maid  in  Florence,  one 
Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count 
Rousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish  :   I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sol.   Nay,  I  '11  read  it  first,  by  your  favor. 

Par.  My  meaning  in  't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid  :  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy ;  who  is 
a  whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it 
finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sol.    '  When  he    swears  oaths,    bid    him    drop 
gold,  and  take  it : 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score. 
Half  won,    is  match   well  made ;    match,  and  well 
make  it :  ^ 

lie  Ke'er  pays  after  debts  ;   take  it  before*, 


'  '  A  maich  well  made  is  half  won  ;  make  your  match  there- 
fore, but  m  vke  it  well.' — JNI.  MasoD. 
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And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this : — 
Men  are  to  mell  with  ;  boys  are  not  to  kiss  : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
'  Thine,  as  he  vowed  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

'  Parolles.* 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  ma- 
nifold linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he  's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sol.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let  me 
live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
so  I  may  live. 

1  Sol.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  con- 
fess freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain.  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with 
the  duke,  and  to  his  valor.     What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister ;  * 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.^  He 
professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them, 
he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.     He  will  lie,  sir,  with 


'  He  will  steal  any  thicg,  however  trifling,  from  any  pl.ice, 
however  holy.  *  The  ce'.taiir  killed  by  Hercules. 
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such  volubilitj^  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a 
fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be 
fcwine-drunk  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know 
his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty  :  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Lord.   I  begin  to  love  hira  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  descri])tion  of  thine  honestv }  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me !  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sol.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war .'' 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians  : — to  belie  him,  I  will  not,— and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honor  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place 
there  called  Mile-end.  to  instruct  for  the  doubling: 
of  files.  I  would  do  the  man  what  honor  I  can,  but 
of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villaned  villany  so  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him !  he  's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sol.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu  '  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 


'  The  fourtl)  p:irt  of  the  smaller  French  crown,  about  eigbt- 
pence  of  our  money 
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1  Sol.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Du- 


main  ? 


2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

1  Sol.  What 's  he  ? 

Par.  Ev'n  a  crow  of  the  same  nest:  not  alto- 
gether so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater 
a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a 
coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best 
that  is.  In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey ;  marry, 
in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sol.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to 
betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
llousillon. 

1  Sol.  I  '11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  I  '11  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums  !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  '  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger :  yet  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  Avhere  I  was 
taken  ?  [aside. 

1  Sol.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die  :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously 
discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  cm 
serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you 
must  die.     Come,  headsmen,  off  with  his  head. 


'  To  deceive  the  opiniou. 
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Par.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death ! 

1  Sol.  Tliat  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [jitmrvffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you.     Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.   Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.   God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.   God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu  ?     I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count 
Rousillon  ?  An  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I  'd 
compel  it  of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  8(C. 

1  Sol.  You  are  undone,  captain ;  all  but  your 
scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1  Sol.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  wliere  but 
women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you 
might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well, 
sir ;  I  am  for  France  too :  we  shall  speak  of  you 
there.  [Exit. 

Par.     Yet    am    I    thankful :     if   my    heart    were 
great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.     Captain  I  '11  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Who  knows  himself  a  braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
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Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  ParoUes,  live 
Safest  in  shame  !   being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  ! 
There 's  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive. 
I  '11  after  them.  lExit. 

SCENE    IV. 

Florence.     A  room  in  the  Widow's  house. 
Enter  helena,  widow,  and  diana. 

Hel.  That  you   may   well   perceive   I    have    not 
wrong'd  you. 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude     " 
Through  flint}''  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking. 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where.  Heaven  aiding. 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
"We  '11  be,  before  our  welcome. 

Wi.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labor 
To  recompense  your  love  :  doubt  not,  but  Heaven 
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Hath  brought  me  uj:)  to  be  y-iur  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  ' 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  Imte, 
When  saucy  -  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  awav : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter. You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty* 

Go  with  your  impositions.^  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  with  the  word ,5  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away : 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us. 
All's   well   that    ends   well:    still    the    fine's^    the 

crown  : 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Ejceunt. 


'  Mover.  2  Lascivious. 

'  I3eath  accompanied  by  honesty.  *  Cominauds. 

*  Presently.  «  End. 


I 
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SCENE  V. 

Rousillon.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 
Enter  countess,  lafeu,  and  clown. 

La.  No,  no,  no,  j^our  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipped-taffuta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffron' 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 
of  a  nation  in  his  color :  your  daughter-in-law  had 
been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at  home, 
more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  tliat  red-tailed 
humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him  !  it  was  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever 
Nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted 
love. 

La.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such 
another  herb. 

Cloicn.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram 
of  the  salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace.2 

La.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave ;  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Clown.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 


'  In  allusion  to  the  fashion  of  using  yellow  starch  for  the 
lands  and   ruffs.  '  Rue. 
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La.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thj-sclf ;   a  knave, 
or  a  fool ? 

Clown.  A  fool,  sir,   at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

La.  Your  distinction  ? 

Cloivn.  I  would  cozen  the  man   of  his  wife,   and 
do  his  service. 

La.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Cloivn.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

La.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave 
and  fool. 

Clown.  At  your  service.  ' 

La.  No,  no,  no. 

Clown.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  cai. 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

La.  Who 's  that .''  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clown.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name  ;  but 
his  phisnomy  is  more  liotter  in  France  than  there. 

La.   What  prince  is  that .'' 

Clown.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  alias,  the  devil. 

La.  Hold  thee ;  there 's  my  purse.  I  give  theo 
not  this  to  suggest  ^  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
talkest  of :  serve  him  still. 

Cloivn.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  ahvays 
loved  a  great  fire  ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.     But,  sure,  he   is  the  prince  of 


•  Tempt. 
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the  world  ;  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  Avhich  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter  :  some,  that 
humble  themselves,  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender ;  and  they  '11  be  for  the  flowery 
way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great 
fire. 

La.  Go  thy  ways  ;  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee  ; 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall 
nut  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  :  let  my  horses  be 
well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clown.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall 
be  jades'  tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  the 
law  of  nature.  \_Exit. 

La.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. ^ 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that 's  gone  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him  :  by  his  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his 
sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,-  but  runs 
where  he  will. 

La.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss  :  and  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  re- 
turn hom.e,  I  moved  the  king  my  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter,  which,  in  the  minority 
of  them  both,  his  majestv,  out  of  a  self-gracious  re- 
iiicmbrance,    did    first  propose :    his  highness   hath 


'  Mischievously  unlijppy,  waggisb. 
*   Prescribed  limits. 
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promised  me  to  do  it  ;  and,  to  stop  up  the  dispieasure 
he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no 
fitter  matter.      How  does  your  ladyship  lilie  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ;  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effected. 

La.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty  :  he  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in 
such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters,  that  my  son  will  be  here 
to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

La.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  wliat  manners 
I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honorable  pri- 
vilege. 

La.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter  ; 
but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  clown. 

Clown.  O  madam,  yonder 's  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on  's  face  :  whether  there  be 
a  scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows  ;  but  'tis  a 
goodly  patch  of  velvet  :  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of 
two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn 
•iixre. 

La.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honor  :  so   belike   is  that. 
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Clown.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face.' 
La.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I    pray   you  :   I  long 
to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clown.  Faith,  there  's  a  dozen  of  'era,  with  deli- 
cate tine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which 
bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  \_Exeunt. 


A  C  T    V. 

SCENE    I. 

Marseilles,     A  street. 

Enter  Helena,   widow,  and  diana,  with  two 
Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  aa 

one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time; 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.* 

niis  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 

If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 


'  Scotc,b<'d  like  a  piece  of  me;it  for  the  gridiron. 
'  A  gentleman  falconer. 
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Gen.  And  j'ou. 

Hel.   Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gen.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness  ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
"Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gen.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king:, 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gen.  The  king  's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gen.  Not,  indeed : 

.'^^e  hence  removed  last  night,  and  with  more  tiasre 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wi.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  ! 

Hel.  All  's  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. ^ 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gen.  Many,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon, 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Ilel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  M'ill  come  after  you.  with  what  good  speed 
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Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gfn.  Tins  I  '11  do  for  vou. 

Hel.    And    you    shall    find    yourself   to    be    well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  asrain : — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

Rousillon.      Tlie  inner  court  of  the  Countess's  palace. 
Enter  clown  and  parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu 
*his  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known 
to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher 
clothes ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  Fortune's 
mood,  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  dis- 
pleasure. 

Clown.  Truly,  Fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  Fortune's  buttering, 
Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind.i 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir;  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Cloicn.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will 
stop  my  nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'ythee.  get  thee  farther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 


'  Stand  to  the  ]eeward  of  me. 

»HAR.  V. 
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Clown.  Fob,  i)r'ythee,  stand  away  !  A  paper  from 
Fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !  Look, 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  Fortune's,  sir,  or  of  Fortune's  cat, 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
muddied  withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you 
may  ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  insrenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my 
smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

La.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis  too 
late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  yo\i 
jilayed  the  knave  with  Fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lad_v.  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her  ? 
There  's  a  quart  d'ecu  '  for  you.  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  Fortune  friends  :  I  am  for  other 
business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honor,  to  hear  me  one  single 
word. 

La.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  y)J 
shall  ha't :   save  j'our  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 


'  Worth  about  eiglit-poiicc  of  our  iijoiiey, 
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Ln.  You  beg'  more  than  one  word  then. — Cox' 
my  passion !  give  me  your  hand. — How  does  your 
drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

La.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

La.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil } 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.  [trumpets  sound.]  The  king  's  coming,  I  know, 
by  his  trumpets.  Sirrah,  inquire  farther  after  me  : 
I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to ;  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Ejcevnt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  Countess's  palace. 

Florish.     Enter  king,  countess,  lafeu.  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  S;c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem  ^ 
Was  mar'e  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  tc  know 
Her  estimation  home.- 


'  Reckoning  or  estim.ite. 

»  Completely,  in  its  full  extent. 
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Count.  "I'is  past,  my  liege  : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  ot  youth ; 
When  oil  and  iire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

Kinff.  My  Iionor'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

La.  This  I  must  say, 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon  : — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrt)ng  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
"Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes  ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorn'd  to  serve. 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost, 

Makes  the  remembrance    dear. Well,    call  him 

hither  : 

We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition.' — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon ; 
Tbe  nature  of  his  great  oifence  is  dead ; 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
Tlie  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approacii, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him, 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 


*  llecollection. 
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Gen.  I  shall,  iny  lit'gc. 

[E^rit  Cm. 
King.   What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?   have  you 

spoke  ? 
La.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 
King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.   I  have  letters 
sent  me. 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

La.  He  looks  well  on  't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way  ;  so  stand  thou  forth : 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames.* 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  Mhole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  .'' 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first, 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 


'  Faults  repented  of  to  tlie  utmost. 
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Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tonj^ue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contemi)t  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warj/d  the  line  of  every  other  favor; 
Scorn'd  a  fair  color,  or  express'd  it  stolen  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  ])roportions, 
To  a  most  hideous  object.     Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  praised,  and  wliom  myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  loved,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excused  : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  awav 
From    the  great  count:    but  love,   that   comes   too 

late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  that 's  good  that 's  gone  :  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave. 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;   and  here  we  '11  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.     Which    better    than    the     first,    O    dear 
Heaven,  bless  ; 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  Nature,  cease  ! 

La.   Come  on   my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
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Must  be  digested;  give  a  fiivor  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  sjiirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quiekly  come. — By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that 's  on  't,  Helen,  that 's  dead, 
"Was  a  sweet  creature  :   such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court,* 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Bcr.  Hers  it  was  not. 

Kin(/.  Now,  pray  you,   let  me   see   it ;  for  mine 
eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to  It. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.     Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave 

her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

T  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

c 

La.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Jier.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord ;  she  never   saw 
it: 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me. 


•  Tlie  last  time  that  I  saw  her,  when  she  was  leaving  the 
court. 
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Wrapj)'d  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  incraared  :  ^  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fullj', 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honor 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceased, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  mediciue,- 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helen'?, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.     Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself,^ 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  Avhat  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.    She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  fi'om  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come)   or  sent  it  us 
Upon  lier  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.    Thou    speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  m.ina 
honor ; 
And  makest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.     If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman ; — 'twill  not  prove  so  ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 


'  In  tlie  sense  of  unengaged. 

'  The  philosopher's  stone. 

'  That  you  have  a  proper  consciousness  of  your  own  aiiions. 
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And  she  is  dead ;  Mhlch  nothing,  hut  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  helieve, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

[guards  seise  Bertram. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  tlie  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.     Away  with  him  ; — 
We  '11  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  hushanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.       \_Exit  Bertram  guarded. 

Enter  gentleman. 

King.   I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gen.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know  not. 
Here  's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,^  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  important  visage  ;   and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King,    [reads.']   '  Upon  his   man}"^  protestatioDS  to 
marry  me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it, 


1   Tourneys  or  post-stages. 
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he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rouslllon  a  widower : 
his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honor  's  paid 
to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave ; 
and  I  follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.  Grant 
it  me,  O  king ;  in  you  it  best  lies ;  otherwise  a 
seducer  florishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

'  DIANA  CAPULET.' 

La.   I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll 
for  this  :  1  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  Heavens  have  thought   well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discover^'. — Seek  these  suitors : — ■ 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

\_Excunt  Gen.  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to 
you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman  's  that  ? 

lie-enter  gentleman  with  widow  and  diana. 
Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 


'  '  I  will  sell  tliis  fellow  in  a  f;iir,  publicly  entering  in  the 
toll-book  the  particulars  of  tlie  sale.'— iMuloue. 
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Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 

Mv  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 

And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Jf7.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honor 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring ; 
And  both  shall  cease,*  without  your  remedy. 

King.   Come  hither,    count :  do   you  know  these 
women  ? 

Bcr.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.    Do  they  charge  me  farther  ? 

Dill.  "Why  do    you  look  so    strange    upon   your 
wife  ? 

Ber.  She  's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  ; 
For  I  b)'^  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

La.   Your    reputation    [to    Bertram.']    comes    too 
short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  ^  and  desperate  crea- 
ture. 
Whom   sometime  I   have   laugh'd   with :    let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honor. 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 


•  Decease,  die.  '  foolish. 
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King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend , 
Till    your    deeds    gain    them.      Fairer    prove    your 

honor. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  tliink 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.   What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She  's  impudent,  my  lord  ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  '  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price. 
Do  not  believe  him.      O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity  - 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.     He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  owed  ■"'  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife : 
That  ring 's  a  thousand  ])roofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name  's  ParoUes. 


'  Gamester,  when  applied  to  .i  femrtle,  signilieil  a  prostitute. 
»  Value.  ''  Owned 
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La.  I  saw  the  man  to-da}',  if  man  he  be. 

King.   Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He  's  quoted  i  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd;^ 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  '11  utter. 
That  will  sj)eak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.   I  think,  she  has  :  certain  it  is,  I  liked  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  ^  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modern  grace,* 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring; 
.iVnd  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  migiit 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient: 

You,  that  turn'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  hoDLe  ; 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  r 


•  Koted.  2  Debaucliel.  »  Lqve'». 

*  Her    su^'i-'tation    concurriug  >vith    her   fashionabJe   ap« 
pearance. 
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Dia.  Sir,  mucli  like 

Tlie  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring?  this  ring  wns  his  of 
late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-beil. 

King.  Tlie  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  parolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  wa?  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdlj' :   every  feather  starts 

you. 

I.S  this  the  man  you  speak  of  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but,  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I  '11  keep  off) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  1 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honorable  gentleman  :  tricks  he  hath  had  in 
him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose.  Did  he  love 
this  woman  ? 

Par.   Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her  ;  but  how  ? 

King.   How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woinan. 

King.   Hom  is  that  ? 


•I 
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Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  i  is  this  ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command. 

La.  He  's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage .'' 

Par.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty ;  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved 
her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of 
Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not 
what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that 
time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of 
other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and 
things  that  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of; 
therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married  :  but  thou  art  too  fine  '' 
in  thy  evidence  ;  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  .'' 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.   Where    did  you  buy  it .'  or  who   gave  it 
you } 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.   Who  lent  it  you  ? 


'  xellow.  *  Too  artful. 
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Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.   Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

King.   If  it  Avere  yours  by  none  of  all  these  wa}''S, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

La.  This  woman  's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;  she 
goes  otF  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine  ;    I   gave  it  his   first 
wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away ;   I  do  not  like  lier  now. 
To  prison  with  her;  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  nng, 
'i'hou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I  '11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer.' 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  j"ou. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accused  him  all  this 
while  ? 

Dia.  Because  he  's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  '11  swear  to  't; 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life  : 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[pointing  to  Lafsu. 


'  Common  womaa. 
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Ki/i(/.   Slie  docs  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  with 

her. 
Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  mv  bail. — Stay,  royal 

sir:  [Exit  IVidow. 

Tlie  jeweller,  that  owes  ^  the  rin2:,  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me  :  but  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abused  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though   yet   he   never    harm  'd    me,    here    I    quit 

him. 
He  knows  himself,  my  bed  he  hath  defiled ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child. 
Dead     though    she   be,    she   feels   her   young   one 

kick ; 
So  there  's  my  riddle  ; — one,  that 's  dead,  is  quick: 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  widow,  unth  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist* 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  .'' 
Is  't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord  : 

*Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  :   0,  pardon  ! 

Hel.   O,   my    good    lord,    when   I    was    like    tliia 
maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring. 


»  Owns.  »  Enchanter. 

SHAK.  V. 
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And,  look  you,  here  's  your  ktter  ;  this  it  says ; — 
•  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,'  &c. — This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.   If  she,  my  liege,  can  make    me   know  this 
clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hd.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  !— 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

La.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions  ;  I  shall  weep  anon. 
—Good  Tom  Drum,  [io  Parolles.']  lend  me  a  hand- 
kerchief. So,  I  thank  thee :  wait  on  me  home ; 
I  '11  make  sport  with  thee.  Let  thy  courtesies 
alone ;  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.    Let    us    from    point    to    point    this    story 
know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — • 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  Hower, 

[to  Diana. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  '11  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kcpt'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express. 
All  yet  seems  well;  and,  it  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.  \j\ori$h. 
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Advanci/iff. 

The  king 's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 

All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won. 

That  you  express  content ;  whicli  we  Avill  pay. 

With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day. 

Ours  be  your  jjationce  then,  and  yours  our  parts  :  ' 

Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[  Exeunt. 


'  Hear  us  without,  interruption,  and  take  our  parta:  L  e. 
•cpport  iiud  delrtid  us. 
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FUSTORICAL  NOTICE 

iAiViiNG    OF   THE    SHREW. 


Notliiiio;  appears  to  invalidate  the  concltision  of  Ma- 
lone  that  tliis  was  one  of  Sliakspeare's  earlier  l)lays, 
altiioiigli  Warbnrtoii  and  Farmer  have  disputed  its 
authenticity.  It  abounds  with  the  doggerel  measure 
and  tedious  play  on  words,  so  observable  in  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  and  Love's  Lal»or 's  Lost,  which  our 
author  took  occasion  to  condemn  in  one  of  his  subse- 
quent comedies.  The  year  1596  is  tlie  probable  date 
of  its  production,  since  in  1.594,  an  old  play,  on  wJiich 
the  present  drama  is  supposed  to  be  founded,  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  intitled  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  George  Peele  or 
Robert  Green.  The  plots  of  these  two  pieces  are 
found  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

The  stoi-y  of  Lu'-eptio.  and  his  artifice  to  obtain  the 
>mnQ  ot  Bianca,  is  formed  on  a  comedy  of  Geore^e 
Gascoigne,  from  tlie  Italian  of  Ariosfo,  called  Sup- 
poses, which  was  performed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1.566:  and  the  induction  is  borrowed 
from  Goulart's  Histoires  Admirabhs  de  notre  Temps, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Heuterus,  who  relates  a 
similar  delusion,  wiiich  was  practised  on  the  credulity 
of  a  poor  artisan  at  Brussels  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy. 

'  Of  this  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  the  two  plots  are 


loji  HISTORICAL    NOTICTE. 

SO  well  united,  tliat  tliey  cm  lianlly  be  called  two 
without  injury  to  the  art  witli  whicli  tiiey  are  inter- 
woven. The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the 
variety  ofadonble  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  un- 
connected incidents.  The  part  between  Katharine  and 
Petruchio  is  eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.  At 
the  marriaoe  of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  tlie  real  father 
perhaps  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure.  Tbs 
v/hole  plav  is  very  pouular  and  divcrtint?.' 
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A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T, 


A  nobleman,  returning  from  the  chase,  finds  an  ignorant  tinker, 
named  Sly,  lying  on  the  bench  of  an  ale-house,  dead-dnink, 
and  causes  him  to   be  conveyed  home,  laid  on  one  of  hia 
richest  beds,  and  arrayed  in  the  most  cosily  apparel.  When 
the  drunkard  awakes,  he  is  surrounded  by  attendants,  who 
succeed  in  persuading  him  that  he  is  a  nobleman,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  laboring  under  mental  delusion.    The 
conviction  of  Sly  that  he  is  '  a  lord  indeed  '  is  succeeded 
hy  the  introduction  of  a  company  of  players,  who  entertain 
liim  with  the  representation  of  a  comedy,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline  :— A  citizen  of  Padua,  named  Bap- 
tista,  the  father  of  Katharine  and  Bianca,  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter  till  after  the  marriage 
of  her  elder  sister,  whose    violence  of  temper  effectually 
deters  all  suitors  ;  and  the  lovers  of  Bianca  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  procuring  a  husband  for  Ka- 
tharine in   the   person  of  Petruchio.     By  a  rough  and  sin- 
gular method  of  courtship  the  shrew  is  won,  and  at  length 
tamed  by  a  perseverance  in  the  same  course  of  treatment. 
In  the  mean  time,   Lucentio,  a  young  gentleman  of  Pisa, 
introduces  himself  to  Bianca  in  the  disguise  of  a  classical 
tutor,  and  succeeds  in  obtaining  her  hand   by  the  interven- 
tion  of  his   servant  Traiiio,   who   assumes  the   name    and 
apparel  of  his  master  in  order  to  forward  his  designs.    'J'he 
Dresence  of  Lucentio's  father  becomes  necessary,  and  Tra- 
nio  devises  the  scheme  of  engaging  a  schoolmaster  to  re- 
present him.     At  this  critical  juncture  the  real  father  un- 
expectedly arrives,  and  encounters  his  son's  servant  in  his 
master's  clothes.    Tranio  impudently  disclaims  all  know- 
lege  of  his  master's  father,  who  is  about  to  be  committed  to 
jail  as  an  impostor,  when  his  son  enters  with  his  bride,  and 
B  reconciliation  is  speedily  effected. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


A  Lord.  -v 

Curistopiieu  Si.y,  <t  di-unlfe.i  tinker.         f  Persons  in  the  In- 
Hostess,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and   ^  ductiou. 

other  Servants  attending  on  the  Lord.   J 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 

ViNCENTio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa. 

LuctNTio,  son  to  \'incentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 

PETnutnio,  a  geutleniun  of  \'erona,  a  suitor  to  Katharina. 

Grf.mio.         >      -^       .    „• 

,,  >  suitors  to  Bianca. 

hop.tensio,   s 

Thamo,  >  ^ 

r,  >  servants  to  Lucentio. 

GUVMIO,  )  i      »      T.    »  t.- 

,,  }  servants  to  Petruchio. 

Curtis,  > 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personate  Viacentio. 


Katharin'a,  the  shrew, 
BiANCA,  her  sister. 
Widow. 


daugiiters  to  Baptista. 


Tailor,   Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and 

Petruchio. 

ScnxE,  somstimes  in  Padua:  and  sometimes  lu  Petruchio'a 
house  in  the  country. 


TAMIXC;   OF  THE   SIIUEW. 


INDUCTION. 

SCHNE    I. 

Before  an  alehouse  on  a  heath. 
Enter  hostess  and  slt. 

Sly.   1  '11  pheese  i  you,  in  faith. 

Host.   A  D.iir  of  stocks,  you  roffue ! 

Sly.  V  are  a  baggage;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues: 
look  in  the  chronicles  :  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror.  Therefore  paucas  pallabris  ;•  let  the 
world  slide.     Sessa  !^ 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst  ?  * 

S/y.  No,  not  a  denier  :  Go  by.  S.  Jeronimy  ; — Go 
to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.^ 

Hast.  J  know  my  remedy ;  I  must  go  fetch  the 
thirdborough.6  \_Exit 


*  Beat  or  knock.  ■•<  Fe  v  words. 

*  Re  quiet.  *  Broke. 

*  'J'liis  rliodomontade,  and  tlie  scraps  of  Spanish,  are  takea 
from  an  old  l)lay,  called  IliTonymo,  or  the  Spanisli  'rrag<jdy. 

*  A  peace  officer,  reaembling  in  autlioiity  a  headborougli  or 
constable. 
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Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  '11  answer 
him  by  law  :  I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy ;  let  him 
come,  and  kindly. 

[lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  horns.     Enter  a  loud  from  hunting,  ivith 
HUNTSMEN  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,   I  charge  thee,  tender  well  mv 
hounds : 
Brach  ^  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,' 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pcimd, 

1  Hunts.  Why,   Belman  is   as   good    as  he,  my 
lord : 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent. 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
'J'o-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hunts.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What 's  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?    See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 


'  Bitch. 

•  i.  e.  her  knees  are  swelled  with  hard  running. 
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2  Hunts.  He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were   he  not 

warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstious  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he 

lies  ! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  imasre  ! 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey 'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd    in    sweet    clothes,    rings    put    upon    his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes ; 
"Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  ? 

i   Hunts.  Believe  me,   lord,   I   think   he    cannot 

choose. 
2  Hunts.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

he  Avaked. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,   or  worthless 

fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest. 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Baim  iiiis  foui  head  with  warm  disliiied  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 
Say, — '  What  is  it  your  honor  will  command  ? ' 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 
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Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  dia])er. 

And  say, — '  Will 't  please    your   lordship   cool   your 

hands  ? ' 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease. 
Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic  •, 
And,  when  he  says  he  is  — ,  say,  that  he  dreamt. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,'  gentle  sirs  : 
It  will  be  pastime  ])assing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty .- 

1  Hunts.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  '11  play  our 
part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  uj)  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him  , 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. — 

[some  bear  out  Sly.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  sehvant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Ser.  An  it  please  your  honor. 


I 


'  Naturally  '  Moderation 
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Players  tliat  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 
Lord.   IJid  t'.em  come  near. 


Enter  playeks. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.  We  thank  your  honor. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  witli  me  to-night  ? 

2  Play.   !So   please  your  lordship  to   accept  our 

duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  remem- 
ber. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 

'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 

I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

1   Play.    I    think,   'twas    Soto    that    your    honor 

means. 
Lord.   'Tis  very  true  ;—  tliou  didst  it  excellent.— 

Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

Wherein  your  cimning  can  assist  me  much. 

There  is  a  lord  will  liear  you  play  to-night  : 

But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 

Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behavior, 

(For  yet  his  honor  never  heard  a  play) 

You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

And  so  offend  him;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  our- 
selves. 
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Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord.   Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, ^ 
And  give  thera  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. — 

{^Exeunt  Servant  and  Plaijt  rs. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page, 

[to  a  Servant. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him  Madam  ;   do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  rae,  (as  he  will  win  my  love) 
He  bear  himself  with  honorable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished  : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — '  What  is  't  your  honor  will  command, 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? ' 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who,  for  this  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  hiru 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  wiU  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 


>  Pantry. 
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VVhich  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd. 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst. 

Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions. 

\^Exit  Servant 
I  know,  the  boy  ■'A'ill  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman. 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  husband  ; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laugh. 

ter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I  '11  in  to  counsel  them  :  haph^,  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merrv  spleen. 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

A  bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  house. 

ei.T  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night  gown,  with  At- 
tendants :  some  with  apparel,  others  with  bason, 
eicer,  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  lord, 
dressed  like  a  servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Ser.  Will 't  jilease  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

sack .'' 

2  Ser.    Will 't  please  your  honor  taste  of  tl  ese 

consen-es  ? 
6  Ser.   \^'hat  raiment  will   your  honor  Avear  to- 

day } 
S'y.   I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me — honor, 
ibiiAK.  r.  E 
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nor  lordship  :  1  never  drank  sack  in  my  life  ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  M'hat  raiment  I  '11  wear ;  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stockings 
than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nav,  some- 
times, more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my 
toes  look  through  the  over-leather. 

Lord.    Heaven    cease    this   idle    humor   in    your 
honor ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath  ;  by 
birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans 
mutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profes- 
sion a  tinker  ?  Ask  Marian  Racket,  the  fat  ale-wife 
of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What,  I 
am  not  bestraught.^     Here  "s 

1  Ser.   O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Ser.    O,    this   it   is   that  makes  your  servants 

droop. 
Lord.    Hence   comes  it  that  your  kindred    shun 

your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birtli ; 


•  Distracted. 
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Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look,  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark  !   Apollo  plays,  [rnusic. 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch. 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?    thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Ser.  Say,  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds  are 

as  swift 
As  breathed  stags ;   ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Ser.    Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?    we  will  fetch 

thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook ; 
And  Cytherea  ^  all  in  sedges  hid  ; 
"Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We  '11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid  j 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised. 


•  Venas. 
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As  lively  j)ainted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Ser.     Or  Daphne,    roaming   through  a   thorny 
wood. 
Scratching    her    legs ;    that    one    shall    swear    she 

bleeds  : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord. 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Ser.  And,  till  the  tears,  that  she  hath   shed   fof 

thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  vet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  }  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream .''  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep  :   I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ; 
I  smell  sweet  savors,  and  I  feel  soft  things  : — • 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed, 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Ser.    Will 't    please    your    mightiness    to   wash 

your  hands  ? 

[Servants  present  a  eicer,  bason,  and  napkin, 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  waked,  so  waked  as  if  you  slept. 
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Sly.  These  fifteen  year^  !   by  ray   fay,     a  goodly 
nap  : 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  tliat  time  ? 

1  Ser.   O,  yes,  my  lord  ;   but  very  idle  words  : — - 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  tlie  leet,^ 
Because    she    brought    stone   jugs,    and    no    seai'd 

quarts : 
Sometimes  j'ou  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 
Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
3  Ser.    Why,  sir,   you  know   no  house,    nor  no 
such  maid. 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  ol  Greece, 
And  Peter  'I'urf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell  ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sit/.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends! 

All.  Amen. 

Sli/.   I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  pare,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sly.    Marry,    I    fare   well;     for    here    is    cheer 
enough. 
Wliere  is  my  wife  ? 


•  Faith.  s  Court-leet. 
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Page.   Here,  noble  lord ;  what  is   thj^   will  with 

her  ? 
Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,    and    will  not   call  me — 
husband  ? 
My  men   should   call  me — lord ;  I  am  your  good- 
man. 
Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my    lord    and 
husband  ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well : — What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.    Madam,  and  nothing  else ;    so  lords    call 

ladies. 
Sly.   Madam  wife,  they  say,  that  I  have  dream'o, 
and  slept 
Above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much. Servants,   leave  me  and  her 

alone. 

Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you. 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed 
I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so 
long.     But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
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again  :  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  the  hlood. 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Your  honor's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy, 
For  so  3'our  doctors  hold  it  very  meet ; 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy ; 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a 
commonty '  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling- 
trick  } 

Page.  No,   my  good  lord;    it   is    more    pleasing 
stuif. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff  .> 

Page.   It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we  '11  see  't.  Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip  :  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [they  sit  down. 


'  For  compdy. 
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A  CT    I. 

SCENE    I. 

Padua.     A  public  place. 

Enter  lucentio  and  tranio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since — for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, — 
I  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombardy, — 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
Most  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  '  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  -  all  hopes  conceived, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds ; 
And,  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study. 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieved. 


Ingenuous.  *  Fullii. 
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Tell  me  thy  mind  :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come  ;   as  he  tliat  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,'  to  ])lunge  him  in  the  deep. 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tru.  Mi  perdonate,"  gentle  master  mine  : 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosojihy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let 's  be  no  Stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks,^ 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured : 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 
Music  and  poesy  use,  to  quicken  you  : 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics. 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.   Gramercies,*  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  adnse. 
If.  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore, 
"We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile  :  what  company  is  this  .' 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 


'  A  plasli  is  a  small  lake  of  water. 
2  Faidou  me.  3  Jj-jrsh  rule?. 

*  A  contraction  for  Grant  \vh  mercy 
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Enter   battista,   katharina,    bianca,   grkmio,  and 
HoaxExsio.     LUCENTio  and  tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.   Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolved  )'ou  know ; 
Tliat  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather.     She 's  too  rough  for 
me  : — - 
There,  there.  Horrensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath.   I  Jiray  you,  sir,  [to  Bap.^    is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor.    Mates,    maid !    how    mean    you    that  ?   no 
mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  r  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear; 
I  wis,^  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But.  if  it  were,  doubt  not,  her  care  should  be, 
To  ccmb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Gie.  And  me  too,  good  Lord! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here   is  some  good  pastime 
toward  : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 


«  Think. 
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Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maids'  mild  behavior  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Trauio  ! 

Tra.  Well  said,   master;    mum!  and    gaze  your 
fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!  i  'tis  best 
Put  fingt-r  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. — - 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe  : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company ; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,    Tranio  !    thou  mayst   hear  Minerva 
speak.  [aside. 

Hor.   Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  eifects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Ore.  WTiy,  Avill  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  :  I  am  resolved  : — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [Exit  Bianca 

And  fur  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 


'  Pet. 
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Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortcnsio, 

Or,  signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, 

Prefer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  '  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up ; 

And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  witli  Bianca.        [Exit. 

Kath.  Why,  and   I   trust,  I  may  go  too.      May  I 
not  } 
What,    shall    I    be    appointed    hours ;     as    though, 

belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?    Ha ! 

[Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam ;  your  gifts  ^ 
are  so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their  love 
is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our 
nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out ;  our  cake  's 
dough  3  on  both  sides.  Farewell.  Yet  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light 
on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights, 
I  will  wish  *  hira  to  her  father. 

Ilor.  So  will  I,  signiur  Gremio  :  but  a  word,  I 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,''  it  toucheth 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
fair  mistress,  and  be  hapjjy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — 
to  labor  and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 


'  Knowing,  learned.  '  Endowments. 

*  A  proverbial  expression  in  common  use  when  any  project 
miscarried.  •*  Kecoiuiueud.  *  Consideration. 
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Cre.  What 's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hortensio. 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio!  though  it  pass  your  pa- 
tience and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why, 
man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man 
could  light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults, 
and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell :  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition ; — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high  cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice  In 
rotten  apples.  But,  come  ;  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a 
husband,  and  then  have  to  't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! 
— Happy  man  be  his  dole  !  •  He  that  runs  fastest, 
gets  the  ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gren.io  .'" 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  :  and,  would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gre.  and  Hor. 


'  i.  e.  may  his  fortune  be  that  of  a  happy  man  :  a  proverbial 
expression. 
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Tra.   ladvancing.']   I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — is  it  nos- 
sible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.   O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,— 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

T/a.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now : 
Affection  is  not  rated »  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  naught  remains  but  so  ;— 
Redime  te  captum  qitam  queas  viinlmo. 

Luc.    Gramercies,    lad;     go    forward:    tlvis    con. 
tents  : 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  "  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.   O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face  : 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  ^  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.   Saw   you    no   more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  -huw 
her  sister 


% 


I   Drivau  uut  bv  ch;Uwj  ^   Longingly.         ^  Europa. 
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Began  to  scold ;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lijjs  to  move. 
And  witli  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,   then,   'tis  time   to  stir  him    from  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir ;  if  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and    wits   to  achieve  her.     Thus  it 

stands  : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  tlu  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home : 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Lvc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father  's  he  ! 
But  art  thou  not  advised,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Tra.  Av,  marry,  am  I,  sir  ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  1  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Lnc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is  :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible  ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrvmen,  and  banquet  them  ? 
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Luc.  Bttsta  ;  1  content  thee  ;   for  I  have  it  fuU.^ 
"We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house : 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces 
For  man  or  master  :   then  it  follows  thus  : — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,**  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be  ;   some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. — 
"fis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so.     Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee  ;  take  my  color'd  hat  and  cloak  : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.   So  had  you  need.  [they  exchange  habits. 

In  brief  then,  sir,  sith  *  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting ; 
'  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,'  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves; 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid. 
Whose  sudJen  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

EnttT  BIONDELLO. 

Here  comes  the   rogue. — Sirrah,   where   have    yo\- 
been  ? 


'  'Tis  eiiougli. 

•  I  have  already  planned  tlie  whole  stra'agem 

*  Show,  appearance.  *  Sinre. 
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Bion.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Nay,  how  now.  where 


are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stolen  your  clothes : 
Or  you   stolen  his  ?     or    both  ?     pray,    what 's    the 
news  ? 
Luc.   Sirrah,  come  hitlier  ;   'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Vour  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth  : 
Tranio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

B'on.  The  better  for  him  :   would  I  were  so  too ! 
Tra.    So  would  I,   faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after, — 
That    Lucentio    indet  I    had    Baptista's     youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's — I 

advise 
Vou  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies. 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let 's  go. 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  tliyself  execute;  — 
■HAK.  r. 
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To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  if   thou  ask  me 

why, — 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  arc  both  good  and  weiirhty. 

1  SER.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  the 
play. 

SLY,  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.  A  good  matter, 
surely  ;  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

PAGE,   My  lord,  'tis  but  bec/un. 

SLY.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady :  would 't  were  done  ! 

SCENE    II, 

The  same.      Before  Hortensio's  house 
Enter  petruchio  and  guumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  awhile  I  take  my  leave^ 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;   hut,  of  all, 
Aly  best  beloved  and  aj)j)roved  friend, 
Hortensio  ;   and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house. — 
Here,  sivrah  Grnmio  ;   knock,  I  s;iv. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock?  is  there 
any  man  has  rchiised  your  worshij)  ? 

Pet.   ^'ilhun,  I  say,  knock  me  here  souniUy. 

Gru.  Knock  vou  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I, 
sir,  that  I  should  knock  )'ou  here,  sir  ? 

I'et.   Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And    rap    me    well,    or    I  '11   knock    your    knave's 
pate. 
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Gru.   My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome  :   I   should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.   Will  it  not  be  ? 
F.'ith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  '11  wrinj^  it: 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[Jie  Tvrinffs  Gn/mio  by  the  ems 
Gru.   Help,  master.^,  help  !   my  ma.-ter  is  mad. 
Fet,  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you  :   sirrah  !  villaiti ! 
Enter  hoiitensio. 

ITor.  How  now  ?  what  's  the  matter  ? — My  old 
frieud  Chumio!  and  my  good  friend  Petrnchio ! — • 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.     Signior   Hortensio,   come   you    to    part   the 
fray  ? 
Con  tiitto  il  core  bene  trovcito,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  bene  venuto, 
Molto  honorato  signer  mio  Petruchio. 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise  :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel, 

Gni.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  i  in 
Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave 
his  service, — Look  you,  sir, — he  bid  me  knock  him, 
and  rap  him  soundly,  sir.  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a 
ser\ant  to  use  his  master  so  ;  being,  perhaps,  (for 
auglit  I  see)  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  out  } 
Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 


'  Allegw*. 
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Pet.  A  senseless  villain  ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.   Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens  ! — 
S])ake  you  not  these  words  plain, — '  Sirrah,   knock 

me  here, 
Rap    me     here,     knock    me    well,    and    knock    me 

soundly  ?  ' 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.   Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience;   I  am  Grumio's  jjledge: 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.   Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,' 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me  : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may  : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,   shall   I   tlien    come    roundly    to 
thee. 
And  wish  tnee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favor'd  wife  ? 


•  Few  words. 
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Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  : — but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I  "11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'tvvixt  such  friends  as  we. 
Few  words  suffice  :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love,' 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  ine  :  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  v,\\:t 
his  mind  is.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and 
marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby,"  or  an  old 
trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have 
as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses ;  why. 
nothing  comes  amiss,  so  mone)'  comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  have  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 


'  In  allusion  to  the  story  of  a  Florentine  in  a  popular  book 
of  that  period,  called  A  Thousand  Notable  Things. 
*  A  small  image  on  the  tag  of  a  lace. 
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Her  only  fault  (and  that  i#  faults  enough) 

Is, — that  she  is  intolerably  curst, 

And  shrewd,  and  froward ;   so  beyond  all  measure. 

That,  wore  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 

I  wouUl  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.    Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect. 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  : 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  cliide  as  loud 
As  thundei,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.   Her  father  is  Baptista  Alinola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Rcnown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  1  know  not  'ner: 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. — 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Uidess  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humor 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good 
upjn  him.  She  may,  ])erhaps,  call  him  half  a  score 
knaves,  or  so  :  why,  that 's  notliing ;  an  he  begin. 
once,  he  '11  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.'  I  '11  tell  y:)u 
what,  sir  : — an  she  stand  -  him  but  a  little,  he  will 
throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with 


*  Abusive  language.  '  Wit/istund. 
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it,  that  <he  sluill  have  no  more  eves   to  see  withal 
than  a  cat.      Vou  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.    I'arry,  Petruchio  ;   I  must  go  with  thee ; 
Fur  in  Baptista's  keep  mj'  treasure  is : 
He  hatli  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehearsed) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd : 
Therefore  this  order  ^  hath  Baptista  ta'en  ; — 
Tliat  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband, 

Gru.   Katharine  the  curst  \ 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.    Now    shall   my    friend    Petruchio   do    me 
grace  ; 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robcte, 
'J'o  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  "  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca : 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

]\ntcr  GKEMio ;  with  him   lucentio    disguised,   n-itli 
books  U7ider  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here 's  no  knavery !    See ;    to  beguile  the 


•  'Jbese  measures.  »  Versed. 
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old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  laj'  their  hends 
together !  Master,  master,  look  about  you.  Who 
goes  there  ?  ha ! 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio  !   'tis  the  rival  of  my  love : — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  awhile. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[^ihey  retire. 

Gre.   O,  very  well :   I  have  perused  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;   I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound  : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ; ' 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
V'ou  understand  me. — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess. — Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.     What  wiU  you  read  to  her.' 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  jjlead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assured) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.   O  this  learning !  what  a  thinjr  it  is  ! 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock  !  what  an  ass  it  is  ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hor.     Grumio,     mum ! — God    save    you,    signiof 
Gremio  ! 

Gre.    And   you're   well  met,  signior  Hortensio, 
Trow  vou. 


'  At  all  events. 
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Whither  I  am  going? — To  Baptista  Minola. 

1  promised  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca : 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man  ;  for  learning,  and  behavior, 

Fit  for  her  turn  ;   well  read  in  jjoetry, 

And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  )'ou. 

Ilor.   'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca  so  beloved  of  me. 

Gre.  Beloved  of  me, — and  that   my  deeds  sliall 
prove. 

Gni.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  [aside. 

Hor.   Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love  : 
Listen  to  me ;  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.   So  said,  so  done,  is  well. — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Fet.   I  know,  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say 'st  me  so,  friend  ?    What  countryman? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son  ; 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 
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Ore.   O,  t:ir,  puch  a  life,  -with   such  a  Avife.  wcie 
striiiig-e  : 
Jiut,  if  you  liave  a  stomach,  to 't,  o'  God's  name; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Gru.   Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I  11  hang  her. 

lit  side. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  } 
Have  1  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clansf  i 
And  do  vou  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue  ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear. 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush  !   tush  !   fear  boys  with  bugs.' 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none,      [^ns'uie. 

Gre.    Hortensin,  hark  ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived, 
Mv  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

Hor.    I  promised,  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  Ijcar  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 


Fright  boys  with  bugbeara. 
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Crc.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 
(.tvit.  L  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

[jiiside. 

Enter  tranio  bravely  appareled,  and  biondello. 

Tra.     Gentlemen,    God  save   you !    If  I    may   be 
bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseecli  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Bajjtista  Minola .'' 

BioH.   He  that  has  the   two   fair  daughters  : — is  't 
'(•s-ide  to  Tranio.]  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello  ! 

^e.   Hark  you,  sir  :  you  mean  not  her  to-*^ 

Tra.  Perhaps,   him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  you 
to  do  ? 

Fet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.    I    love    no    chiders,    sir : — Biondello,    let  '3 
away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [aside. 

Hor.   Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  : — 
Are  you  a   suitor  to  the  maid  you   talk  of;     yea, 
or  no  ? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.   No,  if,  without  more  words,   you  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  ? 

Ore.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Gre.   For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know  ; 

That  she  's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 
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Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hc'^eps'o. 

Tra.   Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen. 
Do  me  this  right ; — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  '  had  a  thousand  wooers  ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  ; 
And  so  she  shall :  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hoi)e  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.   What !   this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  aii. 

Luc.   Sir,  give  him  head ;  I  know,  he  '11  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 

Hor.   Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.   Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me  :  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labor  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.   Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sootb;-  — 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 


Helen. 
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The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  tlie  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  tne  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access  ; — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  gi'aceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.   Sir,   you   say  well,   and    well   you   do  con- 
ceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.   Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack ;  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  '  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.    O   excellent  motion!     Fellows,   let's 
be  gone. 

Hor.  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so ; — 
Petruchio.  I  shall  be  your  ben  vemilo.  lExeunt. 


'    SppOQ, 
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SCENE    I. 

The  same.     A  room  in  Bupt'istas  house. 
Enter  katharina  and  bianca. 

Bian.   Good    sister,    N/rorijj    me    not,    nor    wrong 
yourself. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  these  other  g'awds,'-- 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  11  put  them  off  myseif. 
Yen,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kttth.   Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell^ 
Whom  thou  lovest  best :   see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kdth.  Minion,  thou  liest :  is 't  not  Hortensior 

Bian.   If  you  affect-  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
1  'I'l  ])lead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.   O  then,  belik?,  you  fancy  riches  more; 
Vou  Avill  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.   Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;   and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while. 


I 


'  Trifling  ornamenta.  *  Love 
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I  j)r'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  iny  hands. 

Kuih.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[strikes  her. 

liintcr  BAPTISTA. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  iliis 

insolence  ? 

Bianca,  stand  aside  ; — poor  girl !   she  weeps. — 
Go,  j)ly  thy  needle  :  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding '  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her    that  did  ne'er    wrong 

thee  } 
When  did  she  cross  thee  v;ith  a  hitter  word  ? 

Kath.    Her    silence    flouts    me,    and    I  '11    be    re- 
venged, [flies  after  Bian. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  sight?  —  Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bian. 

Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me .''  Nay,  now  I  see. 
She  is  your  treasure  ;  she  must  have  a  husband  : 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-dajr. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her.  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me  :   I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Kath, 

Bap.   Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieved  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 


■  Worthless  girl. 
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Enter  guemio,  u-'ith  lucextio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man ;  petruchio,  with  hortensio  as  a  musician  ; 
and  TRANio,  with  liondello  bearing  a  lute  and 
books. 

Gre.   Good-morrow,  neighbor  Baptista. 

Bap.   Good-morrow,  neighbor  Gremio.     God  save 
you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,   good  sir !  Pray,   have  you   not  a 
daughter, 
CiiU'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.   You  are  too  blunt ;  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.   You  wrong  me,   signior    Gremio ;    give  rre 
leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That, — hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 
Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behavior. 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard  : 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

{presenting  HortertSto, 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fuily  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  . 
His  name  is  Licio.  born  in  Mantua. 
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Bap.   Tou're  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  youi  good 
sake  : 
But  for  ray  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.   I  see,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  hut  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  } 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.   I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 

sake. 
Gre.   Saving  your  tale,  Petnichio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 
Baccare  !  >  you  are  mar\'ellous  forward. 

Pet.    O,  pardon  me,    signior   Gremio ;    I    would 

fain  be  doing. 
Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your 


woomg. 


Neighbor,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  To  express  the  Hke  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely 
give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  [presenting  Lu- 
ce/itio.]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims  ;  as 
cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  language?,  as 
the  other  in  music  and  mathematics  :  his  name  is 
Cambio  ;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

Bap.   A  thousand  thanks,   signior   Gremio;  wel- 


A  proverbial  esclamation  then  in  use. 

SHAK. 
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come,  good  Camlno. — But,  gentle  sir,  [to  Tranio.'] 
methinks,  you  walk  like  a  stranger.  May  I  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  the  boldness  is  mine  own  ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request : —     • 
That,  upon  knowlege  of  my  parentage, 
I  mav  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo. 
And  free  access  and  favor  as  the  rest : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  gref  t. 

Bap.   Lucentio  is  your  name  ?   of  whence,  I  pray  } 

Tra.   Of  Pisa,  sir,  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa,  by  report : 
I  know  him  well  :   you  are  very  welcome,  sir. — 
Take  you   [to  Hor.']   the  lute,  and  you  [to  Luc]  the 

set  of  books  : 
Vou  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 

To  my  daugliters  ;   and  tell  them  both, 

I'hese  are  their  tutors:  bid  them  use  them  wel]. 

[Ed'lt  Serva}tt,  with  Hor.  Lvr.  and  Bion, 
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We  will  go  walk  a  little  ia  the  orchard, 

And  then  to  dinner :  you  are  passing  welcome ; 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.   Signior  Bajjtista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;   and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreased  : 
Then  tell  me,— if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  landg ; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.   And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  sj)cciulties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd. 
This  is, — her  love  ;   for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.   Why,  tliat  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
1  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Tliough  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  licr,  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

pip.   Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be   thy 
speed  ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 
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Pet.    Ay,    to   the  proof;    as    mountains    are    for 
winds, 
Tiiat  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  hortensio,  rcith  his  head  broken. 

Bap.   How  now,  ray  friend  }  why  dost  thou  look 

so  pale  ? 
Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
sician .'' 
Hor.   I  think,  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.   Why,  then  thou  canst  not   break  her  to  the 

lute  ? 
Ilor.  Why,  no  ;  for  she   hath   broke  the   lute  to 
me. 
I  did  but  tell  her,  she  mistook  her  frets,' 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
''  t  rets,  call  you  these  .'' '  quoth  she  :   '  I  '11  fume  with 

them  :  ' 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  tnrough  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  tnere  I  stood  amazed  for  awhile, 
A..?  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute  ; 
While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler. 


'  A  fret  IS  tlr.it  stop  of  a  musical  instrument  flinch  causes 
or  regulates  the  vibration  of  the  striii^. 
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And    tvvangling    Jack ;  ^     with    twenty     i^uch    vile 

terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.   Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench  : 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  I 

Bap.   Well,  go  with  me,  and   be  not  so   discom- 
fited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She  's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us  ; 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  } 

Pet.   I  pray  you,  do  ;   I  will  attend  her  here, 

[Edcunt  Pop.  Gre.  Tru.  and  Hor. 
And  \\oo  her  with  some  spirit  wlien  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;   why,  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Say,  that  she  frown  ;   I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say — -she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence  : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  1  '11  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 
When  I   shall  ask  the  banns,   and   when   be    mar- 
ried. 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 


'  Paltry  musician. 
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Ellter  KATHARINA. 

Good-morrow,    Kate  ;  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard 
of  hearing : 
Tliey  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.   You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are    call'd  plaia 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate  Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates  :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate,  of  my  consolation  ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs) 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Moved  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  moved 
you  hither. 
Remove  you  heui^e  :    I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.   No  such  jade,  sir,  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate  !   I  will  not  burden  thee  ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too   light    for    such    a    swain    as    you    to 
catch  ; 
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And  j^et  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 
Pet.   Should  be  ?  should  buz. 
Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take 

thee  ? 
Kuth.  Ay,  for  a  turtle  ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.   Come,  come,  you  wasp  ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too 

angry. 
Kath.   If  I  be  Avaspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.   My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Kath.    Ay,    if   the   fool    could   find  it   where   it 

lies. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear  his 
sting .'' 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.     In  his  tongue. 
P^i-  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.    Yours,   if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  fare- 
well. 
Pet.   What,   with   my  tongue  in  your  tail.'  nay, 
come  again, 
Good  Kate  ;   I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I  '11  try. 

[striking  him. 
Pet.   I  swear  I  '11  cufF  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
Kath.   So  may  you  lose  your  arms  : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  .?   O,  put  me  i»  thy  books 

Kath.   What  is  yuur  crest  }  a  coxcomb  } 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 
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'     Kath.    No   cock  of  mine  ;  you   crow   too  like   a 
craven.^ 
Pet.  Na}!",  come,  Kate,  come  ;  you  must  not  look 

so  sour. 
Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 
Pet.  Why,   here 's  no   crab ;  and   therefore   look 

not  sour. 
Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 
Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for 

you. 
Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 
Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,   hear  you,  Kate  :  in  sooth,  you  'scaj^e 

not  so. 
Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 
Pet.  No,  not  a  whit ;   I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
*T\vas    told    me,    you    were    rough,    and    coy,    and 

sullen  ; 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous ; 
But    slow    in    speech,     yet    sweet    as    spring-time 

flowers  : 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance. 


% 


-  A  degenerate  cock. 
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Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  milducss  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
Witli  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  dotli  limp  ? 
O  slanderous  world !   Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  straight  and  slender  ;   and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk  :   thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.   Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful  ! 

Kath.     Where     did    you    study    all    this    goodly 
speech  ? 

Pet.   It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.   A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  1: 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet,  Marry,  so  I  mean,   sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
An<l.  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
Fnr  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
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And  bring  j'ou  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father  ;  never  make  denial  : 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  mj'  wife. 

Re-enter  baptista,  giiemio,  and  tkanio. 

Bap.  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio  !  how  speed  you  with 
My  daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.    Why,   how   now,    daughter  Katharine  ?    in 
your  dumps  ? 

Kuth.    Call  you    me  daughter?    now,  I  promise 
you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
'I'o  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic, 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.   Father,  'tis  thus  ;   yourself  and  all  the  wcvld. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  she  's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn : 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.   I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  hrst. 
Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  !   she  says,   she  '11  i  ee  thee 
hauff'd  first. 


'o 
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Tra.    Is    this  your    speeding?     iniy,    then,    j^oud 
night,  our  part ! 

Pet.    Be    patient,    gentlemen  ;     I    choose   her  f<ir 
myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 
'I'is  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me.      O,  the  kindest  Kate ! — 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;    and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  '  so  fust,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  !   'tis  a  world  -  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone. 
A  meacock  *  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :   I  will  unto  Venice, 
'i'o  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day  : — 
I'rovide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.   I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  me  your 
hands : 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  I   'tis  a  match. 

Gre.   Tra.  Amen,  say  we  ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.   Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu  : 
1  will  to  Venice  ;   Sunday  comes  apace  : 


'  Vi(3  and  revie  were  terms  at  piiroero,  a  fashionable   zfiSfX' 
in  our  aiilhor's  time. 
*  It  is  wondeiful.  ^Cowardly. 
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"We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate ;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
\^Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharina,  severalbj. 

Gre.   Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.   Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchiint's 
part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

TYu.   'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.   No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter ; 
Now  is  the  As-Y  we  long  have  looked  for : 
T  am  your  neighbor,  and  was  suitor  first. 

T^-a.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
llian   words    can    witness,    or    your    thoughts    can 
guess. 

Gre.  Youngling  !   thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.   Greybeard  !   thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back  ;   'tis  age  that  norisheth. 

Tra.   But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  fiorisheth. 

Bnp.     Content  you,   gentlemen  ;     I  '11    compound 
this  strife  : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
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Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands : 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,^ 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  peari. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  thing.s  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping ;   then,  at  my  farm. 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,   only,    came  well    in. Sir,  list    to 

me. 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son. 
If  1  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  '11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.   Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land ! 
Mv  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have  ;   besides  an  argos}',- 


Coutiterpanes.  '  A  Ivirge  merchant  ship. 
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That  now  is  h'ing  in  Marseilles'  road. 

What,  have  I  choked  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra.    Gremio,   'tis    known,    my    father    hath    no 
less 
Than  three  qreat  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses,* 
And  twelve  tight  galleys  :   these  I  will  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offcr'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all ;   I  have  no  more  ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  hH\'e. — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all   the 
world. 
By  your  firm  promise  :   Gremio  Is  out-vied. 

Bap.   I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own  ;   else,  you  must  i)ardon  me. 
If  you  should  die  bef'^ve  him,  where  's  lier  dower  ? 

Tra.  That  's  but  a  cavil  :   he  is  old,  I  j'oung. 

Gre.  And   may   not   young    men   die    as  well    aa 
old  ? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolved  : — On  Sunday  next,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio  : 
And  so  I  take  my  leaye,  and  thank  you  both.  [EjH. 


'  A  palli:is«as  a  low-built  vessel  of  burder,  worled  uitb 
S'ails  and  uars. 
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Gre.    Adieu,   good   neighbor. ^ — Now    I   fear  thf.e 
not. 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  foui 
i'o  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age. 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !   a  toy  ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  ^oy.        [Exit. 

Trn.   A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide  ! 
Vet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten  :  * 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good. 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — supposed  Vincentio  ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder  :   fathers  commonly 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Ejcit. 

ACT     I  I  J. 

SCENE    I. 

A  room  in  Baptistas  house. 
Enter  lucentio,  houtensio,  and  bianca, 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear  ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal .'' 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
'ITien  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative; 


The  liighest  card. 
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And  Mhen  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.   Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wron<r. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice ; 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  ^  in  the  schools ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself: 
And,  to  cut  oiF  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles : 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tuned. 

Hor.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 
[to  Bianca. — Hortensio  retires. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never : — tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.   Where  left  we  last } 

Luc.  Here,  madam  : 

Hue  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ; 

Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  eelsa  senis. 

Bian.   Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I 
am  Lucentio, — hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
— Sigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love ; — 


--  Ho  school-boy  liable  to  corporal  corretuoa* 
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Hie  steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooiri"-. 
— Pnami,  is  my  man  Tranio. — regia,  bearing  my 
j)ort, — celsa  senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon.! 

Hor.  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune. 

\retu7-ning . 
Bian.  Let 'shear: —  [Hortensio  plays 

O  fie  !   the  treble  jars. 

Luc.   Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 
Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : — Hac 
that  Simois,  I  know  you  not ; — hie  est  Sigeia  tellus,  ' 
trust  you  not ; — Hie  steterat  Priami,   take   heed  he 
hear  us  not; — regia,  presume  not; — celsa  senis,  de- 
spair not. 
Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 
Lvc.  All  but  the  bass. 

Her.  The  bass  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that 
jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
Pedascvle,"  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian.   In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 
Luc.   Mistrust  it  not  ;   for,  sure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.   I  must  believe  my  master;   else,  I  promise 
you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt. 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you  : — ■ 


*  The  old  cury  in  lt;ili;in  f;irces.  >  I'edsnt. 

SHAK.  V. 
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CJood  master?,  take  it  not  iinkiiKlly,  ]'ray, 
'I'hat  I  have  been  thus  jJeasaut  witli  you  Dotti. 

I/or.  Vou   may  go  walk,    [to  Lttci'ntto.~\   aiul   jrive 
me  leave  awhile  : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.   Are  you  so  formal,  sir?   well,  I  must  \\;iit. 
And  watch  withal ;   for,  hut  I  be  deceived. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [d^idf. 

Hor.   Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrumeir, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  jileasant,  jiithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade  : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.   Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.   Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.    \_reads.']    '  Gamut    I    am,    the   ground   ot   all 
accord, 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 
B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C faul,  that  loves  with  all  affection  : 

D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I  ; 

E  la  mi,  show  i  ity,  or  I  die.* 
Call  you  this — gamut }  tut !    I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  jjlease  me  best ;   I  am  not  so  mce, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inyentions. 


Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you   leavo  yom 
bjoks, 
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And  hel])  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  : 
Von  know  to-morrow  is  the  wc'dding-d:iy. 

JSian.   Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both  :   I   must  be 
gone.  [Exeunt  Blan.  and  Scr. 

Luc.    P'aith,  mistress,  then  I   have  no   cause   to 
stay.  [Exit. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant. 
Mctliinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  : 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  Avanderinsj  eves  on  everv  stale  * 
Seise  thee,  that  list.      If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same.     Before  Baptistus  house. 

Enter   baptista,   gremio,  tranio,  katharina, 
BiAXCA,  LvcEXTio,  (uid  Attendants. 

Bap.   Signior   Lucentio,   [to   Tranio.']    this  is  the 
'pointed  day. 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  savs  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  } 


Bait,  decoy. 
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Kath.   No  shame  but  mine  :   I  must,  forsooth,  be 
forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen, • 
Who  ^voo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavior; 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite  them,  and  proclaim  the  baiins; 
Vet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — '  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her.' 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too: 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word. 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise  ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  3'et  withal  he  's  honest. 

Kath.    Would,    Katharine    had    never    seen    him 
though  ! 
\_Exit,  iceeping ,  foUorred  hy  Bian.  and  of  Iters. 

Bap.    Go,    girl ;     I    cannot    blame    thee    now    to 
weep  ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  imjialicut  humwr. 


'  Caprice,  inconstancy. 
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Enter  biondello. 

Bion.  Master,   master !  news,  old  news,  and  such 
news  as  you  never  heard  of  ! 

Bap.   Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  he  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio'g 
coming  ? 

Bap.   Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.   Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But  say,  what : — to  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  tiince 
turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en 
out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and 
chapeless ;  i  with  two  broken  points :  his  horse 
liipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrujjs  of  no 
kindred :  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the  1am- 
jjass,'  infected  with  the  fashions,-'  full  of  wind-galls, 
sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past  cure 
of  the  lives,*  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  be- 


'  Without  a  point  to  the  scabbard. 

•  A  lump  of  flesh  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,        *  Farcy. 

*  A  distemper  iu  horses  resembling  the  strangles. 
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piawn  with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  niid 
shoukler-shotten ;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a 
half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather ; 
which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots  : 
one  girt  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure,'  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly 
set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with 
packthread. 

Bap.   Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capa- 
risoned like  the  horse  ;  with  a  linen  stock  -  on  one 
ieg.  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered 
with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  '  The 
humor  of  forty  fancies  '  pricked  in  't  for  a  feather  :  a 
monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a 
christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

IVa.    'Tis   some    odd    humor  pricks   him  to  lliis 
fashion  ; — 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparel'd. 

Bap.   I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Brtp.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion.   Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  .'' 

Bap.   Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

JUon.  No,  sir ;   I  say,  his  horse  comes  with    hitp 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 


»  Velvet.  *  Stockiug. 
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Jiion.  Nay.  by  saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny. 
A  Lorse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,   and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  rETRVCiiio  and  ORUaiio. 

fet.   Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at 
home  ? 

P'lp.   Vou  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

hnp.   And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparel'd 

As  I  wish  vou  were. 

Pet.   Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  f — 
How    does    my    father.'' — Gentles,     methinks    you 

frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.    Why,  sir,  yovi  know,  this  is  your  weddiDfif- 
day  : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come; 
Now  sadder,  that  vou  come  so  unjirovided. 
Fie  !   dort"  tb.is  habit,  sliame  to  vour  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.   And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Haih  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wile, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself. 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
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Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ;  ^ 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse, 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?     I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears ;   'tis  time  we  were  at  churcli. 
Tra.    See    not    your    bride    in    these    unreverriit 
robes  : 
Go  to  my  chamber ;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pet.   Not  I,  believe  me  ;   thus  I  '11  visit  her. 
Bnp.  But  thus,  I  trust,  j^ou  will  not  marry  her. 
Pet.   Good  sooth;  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words  ; 
To  me  she  's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ! 

[^Exeunt  Pet.  Gru.  and  Biot. 
Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Baj).  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

lExit 
Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking;  which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship. 


'  To  deriate  from  my  promise. 
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I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be. 

It  skills  1  not  much  ;  we  '11  fit  hhn  to  our  turn  — 

And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 

And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 

Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised : 

So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 

And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage  ; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say — no. 
I  '11  keep  mine  own.  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
We  '11  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio ; 
The  narrow-prying  lather,  Minola ; 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. ■ 

Re-enter  gremio. 

Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  church  ? 
Gre.  As  willin^lv  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.    And  is  the   bride  and  bridegroom   coming 

home  ? 
Gre.  A  bridegroom,   say  you  ?  'tis   a  groom,   in- 
deed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 
Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 


>   Mutters 
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But  j'et  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.   Now,  if  you  love  me,  staj'. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse. 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready  ;   the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horse. 

Kath.   Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day  ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
Tlio  door  is  open,  sir  ;    there  lies  your  way  : 
You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green. 
For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself : — 
"ris  like,  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.     O    Kate,    content    thee ;     pr'ythee,  be   not 
angry. 

Kath.   I  will  be  angry.    What  hast  thou  to  do  ? — 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir  :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.   Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner  : — ■ 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  Tliey  shall  go  forward,   Kate,   at  thy  com- 
mand : 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 

Be  mad  and  merry, or  go  hang  yourselves : 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret : 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ,  she  is  my  house. 


o 
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My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  : 
I  '11  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon  ;  we  're  beset  with  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench ;  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate  : 
I  'U  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

\_Ejceunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,   I    should  die   with 

laughing. 
Tra.   Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like  ! 
Luc.     Mistress,    what 's    your    opinion    of    your 

sister  ? 
Bian.    That,    being    mad    herself,     she 's    madly 

mated. 
Gre.   I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
Bap.    Neighbors  and   friends,   though   bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets '  at  the  feast. — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.   Shall  sweet   Bianca  practise  how  to   bride 


Sweetmeats. 
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ACT    IV. 


Bap.     She    shall,    Lucentio. — Come,    gentlemen, 
let 's  go.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  I  y. 


SCENK    I. 

A  hall  in  Petruchio's  country-house. 

Enter  grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  mas- 
ters, and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  heaten  ? 
was  ever  man  so  rayed  ?  ^  was  ever  man  so  weary  } 
I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming 
after  to  warm  l^aem.  Now.  were  not  I  a  little  pot, 
and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth, 
my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my 
belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me. — But, 
I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  for, 
considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will 
take  cold.     Holla,  hoa  !   Curtis  I 

Enter  curtis. 

Cur.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  } 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater 
a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fire,  good 
Curtis. 


•  Bemired,  dirty. 
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Cur.  Is  my  master  and  hi?  wife  cominj^,  Grumio  ? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay  :  and  therefore  fire,  fire  ; 
cast  on  no  water. 

Cur.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she  's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost: 
but,  thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 
beast ;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  okl  master,  and  my 
new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Cur.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !   I  am  no  beast. 

Gru.  Am  1  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou 
make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mis- 
tress, whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  office. 

Cur.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  workl .' 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine  ;  and,  therefore,  fire  :  do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Cur.  There 's  fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  '  Jack  boy  !  ho  boy  ! '  >  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Cur.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  coney-catching !  " — • 

Gru.  Why,  therefore,  fire  :  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.      Where  's  the   cook  ?     Is  supper  ready^ 


'  The  commencement  of  an  old  song.  *  Tricks, 
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the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept , 
the  serving  men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white 
stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding -garment 
on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without, 
the  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing  in  order  ? 

Cur.  All  ready;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired  ;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Cur.   How  ? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Cur.  Let 's  ha  't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Cur.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  {striking  him. 

Cur.  Tliis  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale : 
and  this  cufF  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and 
beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin.  Imprimis,  we  came 
down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mis- 
tress ; — 

Cur.   Both  on  one  horse  .'' 

Gru.  What 's  that  to  thee  } 

Cur.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : but,  hadst  thou  not 

crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  luive  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse  :  thou  shouldst  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place :  how  she  was  be- 
moiled  ;  ^  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  ujion  her . 


Pcinircd. 


IbbeuozL  del. 
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jiovv  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled  ;  how 
slie  waded  through  the  dirt  to  })luck  hira  off  me ; 
how  he  swore  ;  how  she  prayed — that  never  prayed 
before ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ; 
how  her  bridle  was  burst ; '  how  I  lost  my  crupper  , 
— with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
to  thy  grave. 

Cur.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she. 

Gru.  Ay  ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
I  of  this  ?  Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let  their 
heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indiiferent  knit :  ~  let  them 
courtesy  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  presume  to 
touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kisa 
their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  1 

Cur.  They  are. 

Gru.   Call  them  forth. 

Cnr.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my  n. as- 
ter, to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Cur.  Who  knows  not  that .'' 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems ;  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 


'  Broken  '  Not  different  one  from  the  other, 

Sri^fr.  ▼,  o 
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Cur.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothinj^  of  thein. 

Enter  several  servants. 

Kath.   Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phi.   How  now,  Grumio  ? 

.los.   What,  Grumio  ! 

Nich.   Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.   How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ; — how  now,  vnu  ; — whu^ 
you  ; — fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greetinsr. 
a\ow,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  leady,  and  ail 
things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master  ? 

Gru.  Ev'n  at  hand,  alighted  by  this :  ann  there- 
fore he  not, Cock's  passion,   silence  ! 1  hear 

my  master. 

Enter  petruchio  and  katuarixa. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? 

All  Ser.   Here,  here,  sir  ;   here,  sir. 

Pet.    Here,  sir  I   here,  sir  !   here,  sir  !    here,  sir  I — 
Vou  ioggerheaded  and  unpolisli'il  grooms  ! 
What,  no  atcendance  ?   no  regard  ?   no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  r 

Gru.   Here,  sir ;   as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
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Pet.   Vou    peasant    swain !    you   whoreson    malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Bid  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel; 
There  was  no  link »  to  color  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre 

gory; 
The  rest  Avere  ragged,  old,  and  be":£:arlv : 
let,    as    they   are,    here    are    they    come    to    meet; 
you. 

Fet.   Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  J  led  ?  '  [sings 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud.  soud,  soud  !  2 

Re-enter  servants,  ivith  supper. 

Why,   when,   1    say  ?— Nay,    good   sweet   Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains  !   When  ^ 

'  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray,  [sings. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  : ' — 
Out,  out,  you  rogue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry. 


'  Torch  of  pitch. 

«  '  A  word  coined  by  the  poet  to  express  the  noise  made  by 
a  person  heated  and  fatigued.'— iMalone. 
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Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 

[strikes  him. 
Be  merr}',  Kate  ! — Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  ! — 
Where  's     my    spaniel    Troilus  ? — Sirrah,    get    you 

hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hitl:er  : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be   acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  ? — Shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

[a  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 
You  whoreson  villain  !  will  you  let  it  fall .'' 

[strikes  riim. 
Kath.  Patience,   I  pray  you ;    'twas  a  fault    un- 
willing. 
Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  :   I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate  ;  or  else  shall  I .'' — • 
What 's  this  ?  mutton  .'' 
1  Ser.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  > 

1  Ser.  I. 

l^et.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these  ! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[throws  ike  meat,  S;c.  about  the  stage. 
You  heedless  ioltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
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What,  do  you  grumble  ?   I  '11  be  with  you  straight. 

K'lth.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet. 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.     I    tell   thee,   Kate,   'twas  burnt,   and   dried 
away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  plantetli  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, — ■ 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we  '11  fast  for  company. — 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Ejceiint  Pet.  Kath.  and  Cur. 

Nath.    [advancing  J]   Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  } 

Peter.   He  kills  her  in  her  own  humor. 

Re-enter  curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  .'' 

Cur.   In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her  : 
And  rails,  and  swears,    and  rates ;    that  she,  poor 

soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  \_Kaeunl. 

Re-enter  petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
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My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 

And,  tin  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged. 

For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.* 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard," 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 

That  is, — to  watch  Ler,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 

That  bate,"*  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not  : 

As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 

And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  wajr  the  sheets : — 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend,* 

That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail,  and  brawl. 

And  with  the  clamor  keep  her  still  awake. 

T'his  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humor. 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 

Now  let  him  speak ;   'tis  charity  to  show.  [Edit. 


'  A  lure  was  a  tiling  stuffed  like  that  kind  of  Dird  which  the 
hawk  was  designed  to  pursue. 
*  Jo  tume  my  wild  hawk.  *  Hutte  •  I'retend. 
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SCENE    II. 

Padua.      Before  Baptista's  house. 

Enter  tranio  and  horte.vsio. 

7Va.     Is 't    possible,    friend    Licio,    tliat    mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  liand. 

Hor.    Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said. 
Stand  bv,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[they  stand  aside. 

Enter  bianca  and  lucentio. 

Luc.   Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read? 
Biaii.    What,  master,  read  you  ?   iiist,   resolve   me 

that. 
Luc.   I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 
Bian.   And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  j'our  art! 
Luc.   While  you,   sweet   dear,   prove  mistress   of 

my  heart.  [_lJt''y  refit  e. 

Hor.   Quir;k  proceeders,  marry  !     Now,  tell  me,   I 

pra3% 
Vou  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Loved  none  in  tlie  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

2Va.     O     despiteful    love !     unconstant     woman- 

.kind  :— 

I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more  :  I  am  net  Licio, 
Nor  a  musi'jian,  as  I  seem  ro  be ; 
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But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  culliun  :  ^ 
Know^,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.   Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  vour  intire  affection  to  Bianca  ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you. — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.   See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! Sigraor 

Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  liere  I  firmly  vow — 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favors 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, — 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat. 
Fie  on  her!  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  for 
sworn ! 
For  me, — that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere   three  days   pass ;    which  hath    as    long    loved 

me, 
As  I  have  loved  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love  : — and  so  I  take  my  leave, 


'  Despicable  fellow. 
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In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  Horlensio. — Lucentlo  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra.   Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest :  but  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me } 

Tra.   Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  r  faith,  he  '11  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.   God  give  him  joy  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he  '11  tame  her. 

Jf?ja«.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a 
place  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongoie. 

Enter  bioxdello,  running. 

Bion.   O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  lon^. 
That  I  'm  dog-weary :  but  at  last  I  spied 
All  ancient  angel  *  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 


'  Messensrer. 
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Bion.   Master,  a  mercatante  or  a  pedant.^ 
I  know  not  what ;   but  formal  in  apparel ; 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 
Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  .'' 
Tra.   If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  '11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

Exeunt  Lucent io  and  Bianca. 

Enter  %  pedant. 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir  ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir  !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  fur  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  r 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
And  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome ; 
And  so  to  IVipoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman    I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. , 

T)-a.   Of  Mantua,  sir  ? — marry,  God  forbid  ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  .'' 

Ped.  My  life,   sir !    how,   I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice  ;   and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him) 


'  A  mercliant  or  a  schoolmaster. 
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Hiith  publisli'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly. 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tia.   Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you  : — 
F'irst,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa : 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.   Among  them  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.   I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him  : 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  sav. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.   As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  [aside. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favor  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged  ; — 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir : — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.   O,  sir,  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
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This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  '  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Tv/ixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here. 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you  : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

\_Ejl(  unt. 

SCENE     III. 

A  room  in  Petruchio's  house. 
Enter  katharina  and  grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The   more   my  wrong,  the   more    his  spite 
ajjpears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity  : 
But  I, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And    that    which    spites    me    more    than    all   these 

wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  jjerfect  love ; 
A&  who  should  say, — if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 


'  To  make  a  conveyance  or  deed. 


eCENK    III. 
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I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholescme  food 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  i 

Kath.     'Tis    passing    good :     I    pr'ythee,    let    me 
have  it. 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. — 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.   I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.   I  cannot  tell;   I  fear,  'tis  choleric. — 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru.  Nay,   then,  I  will  not :  you  shall  have  the 
mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kalh.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru.  Why,  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.   Go,   get    thee    gone,  thou    false    deluding 
slave,  [bears  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  petruchio,  with  a  dish  of  meat :  and 

nORTEXSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?    What,  sweeting,  all 
amort  ? ' 


'  Dispirited  :  a  Gallicism, 
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I  for.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath.  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Fet.   Pluck   up   thy   spirits ;   look   cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love;  thou  seest  how  dilig^ent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee. 

\_scts  the  disk  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  }  Nay,  then,  thou  lovest  it  not. 

And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof.^ 

Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  Pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.   I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.   Signior  Petruchio,  fie  !  you  are  to  blame! 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I  11  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lovest  me. 

[amide 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart  ! 
Kate,  eat  ajiace. — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house  ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cufTs,  and  farthingales,  and  things; 
With     scarfs,     and     fans,     and    double     change    of 

braverVj- 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knaverv. 


'  Has  ended  in  nothing.  '  Finf-iy. 
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Wliat,  hast  thou  cUnecl  ?     The   tailor  stays   thy  lei- 
sure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Etlter    HABERDASHER. 

Lay   forth    the     gown.  —  What    news     with   you, 
sir  ? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  tliis  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish  :   fie,  fie  !    'tis  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 
Away  with  it ;   come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.   I  '11  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.   When  you    are  gentle,   you  shall  have  one 
too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.      [aside. 

Kath.    Why,  sir,    I    trust,    I   may  have    leave    to 
speak ; 
And  speak  I  will :   I  am  no  child,  no  babe. 
Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  If  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
iMy  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart. 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break: 
A.'id,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
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Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin, 1  a  bauhle,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  likest  it  not. 

Kath.   Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  1  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  1  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  }  why,  ay. — Come,  tailor,  let   us 
see  't. 

0  mercy,  God  !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?   'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What !  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here  's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  2  in  a  barber's  shop. — 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hor.   I   see,  she 's  like  to  have   neither  cap  nor 
gown.  [aside. 

Tiii.   You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  tiie  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I  '11  none  of  it :  hence  ;  make  your  best  of.  it. 
Kath.   I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More   quaint,''   more   pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able. 
3elike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 


'  A  coffin  was  tlie  uncient  culinary  torm  for  tin-  r:ii^rMl  rrust 
of  a  pie  or  custard.  ^  A  firt'-paii.  '  I'rotty. 
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Pet.  Why,  true ;  he  means  to   make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship   means   to  make  a 
puj)j)et  of  her. 

Pet.   O  monstrous  arrogance  !     Thou  liest, 
'J'hou  thread,  thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket  thou  ! 

Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  '  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  Shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  livest ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.    Your   worship    is    deceived:     the   gown   is 
made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order;   I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  h^w  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  } 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tui.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut } 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things.2 

Tai.   I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me  :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ;» 
brave  not  me:  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor' braved. 
I    say  unto  thee,— I    bid  thy   master    cut   out    the 


SHAK. 


'    Bp-m<^asure. 

•  Turned  up  many  crarments  with  facings. 

Al.'Klf  m;iny  men  fitve. 


V. 
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gown  ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces ;  ergo, 
thou  liest. 

Tai.  Wh}',  here  is  the  note  of  the  fcishlou  tu 
t("stify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  say  I  said 
so. 

Tai.   '  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown.' 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown, 
»ew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread  :   I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  '  With  a  small  com2)a9sed  cape  ;'  ' — 

Gru.   I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.   '  With  a  trunk  sleeve  ;' 

Gru.   I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.   '  The  sleeves  curiously  cut.' 

Pet.  Ay,  there  's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error »i'  the  bill.  I 
commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed 
up  again ;  and  that  I  '11  prove  uptm  thee,  though 
tliy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say  :  an  1  liad  thee  in 
I)lace  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,* 
give  rne  thy  mete-yard,^  and  spare  not  me. 


'  i.  e.  a  round  c.npe. 

•  A  (luililile  between  tbe  written  bill,  snd  tbe  ancient  wi-npon 
cariitJ  by  foot  soldiers.  ^  .Me;isiiring-y:iid. 
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//or.    Gocl-a-mcrcy,  Gruiuio  !   then   he   shall  have 
no  oikls. 

Pet.   Wfll,  ?ir,  in  hricf,  the  gown  is  not  for  nie. 

Gru.   You  are  i'  the  right,  sir ;   'tis  for  my   mis- 
tress. 

P<;t.   Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.   Villain,  not  for  thy  life.      Take   up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet.   Why,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.   O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for. 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  pa'd 

[aside. 
Go,  take  it  hence  :  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for   thy  gown  to-mor 
row. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words. 
Away,  I  sfiy ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Ejcit  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,    come,  my   Kate  ;   we  will  unto  your 
fatlier's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor; 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloui'i. 
So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
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Because  liis  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore,  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  T.ong-lane  end  ; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let 's  see ;   1  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 
Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two; 

And  'twill  be  supper  time  ere  you  come  there. 
Pec.   it  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse. 

Look,  wnat  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 

You  are  still  crossing  it.— Sirs,  let 't  alone  : 

I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and,  ere  I  do. 

It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor     Why,  so!    this  gallant  will  command  the 
sun.'  lEseunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

Padua.     Before  Baptistas  house. 

Enter   tranio,    and    the    pedant    dressed    like 
Vincent  io. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house.     Please  it  you,  that  I 
call? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa. 
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Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  biondello. 

Ped.   I   warrant  you  :  but,  sir,  here  comes   your 
boy  ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  school'd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you. 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bioii.  Tut  !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptistu .-' 

Bion.   I  told  him,  tliat  j'our  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou 'rt  a   talP   fellow:  hold  thes   that    to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista  : — set  your  countenance,  ti,'.-- 

Enter  baptista  and  lucentio. 

Sigiilor  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : 

Sir,  [to  the  Pedant.'] 

Tliis  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of. 

I  ])ray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now; 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.   Soft,  son  !— 
Sir,  by  your  leave ;  having  come  to  Padua 


'  Brave. 
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To  "•ather  in  some  debts,   my  son  Lucentio 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weiiclity  cause 

Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 

And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you; 

And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 

And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 

I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 

To  have  him  match'd ;  aad, — if  you  please  to  like 

No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement, 

Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 

With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd : 

For  curious  ^  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.   Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say. — 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  weil. 
Ilio-ht  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Dotli  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, — ■ 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
.4.nd  pass  -  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 
Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where  then  do  you  know 
best 
We  be  affied ;  ^  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
Ad  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 


Scrupulous.  "  Assure  or  con»ej. 

»  Betrothed. 
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Bap.   Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  cars,  and  I  have  many  servants  : 
JJesides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  hajipily,'  we  might  he  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir : 
There  doth  my  father  lie  ;  and  there,  this  night. 
"We  '11  pass  the  husiness  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
Mv  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this  ; — that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You  're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  jiittance. 

Bap.   It  likes  me  well. — Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  :  — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she  's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.   I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Tra.     Dally    not    with    the    gods,    but    get    thee 
gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

B(.p.  I  follow  you. 

[^Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio  ! 

Ltic.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.   Vou  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh   upon 


you 


? 


'  Ilaply,  pernaiib 
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Luc.  B'lOTidello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  liere 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  i  of  hia 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 

Bio7i.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? — 

Bion.  Tlie  old  priest  at  saint  Luke's  church  is  at 
vour  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.   And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell;  expect; — they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance.  Take  you  assurance 
of  her,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum  :  to  the 
church  ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses  : 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,   I   have  no  more 
to  say ; 

But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[going. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  .'' 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley 
to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu, 
sir.     My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  saint 


'  Secret  pu'pose. 
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Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against 
you  come  with  your  appendix.  \_Exn. 

Luc.   I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented. 
She    will    be    pleased ;     then    wherefore     should    I 

doubt } 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  abeut  her : 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.       [Exit. 


SCENE    V. 

A  public  road. 
Enter  petruchio,  katharina,  and  hortensio. 

Pet.   Come  on,  o'  God's  name  :  once  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Good    Lord,     how    bright    and    goodly    shines    the 
moon ! 

Kath.  The  moon !   the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight 
now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.    I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd  ;   nothing  but  cross'd  ! 

Hor.   Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth  1  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
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Pet.   I  say,  it  is  tiie  moon. 

Kfifh.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.   Nay,  then  you  lie  :   it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.    Then.    God    he  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun : — 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  named,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  so,  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  w-ays ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.     Well,    forward,    forward  :     thus    the    bowl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But,  soft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  .'' 

Enter  vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 

Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress.     Where  away  .-* — 

[to  Vincentio. 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  tO""  • 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  r 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ; 
What  stars  do  sj^angle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.   'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man of  him. 

Kath.   Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  .'' 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
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Happier  the  man,  whom  favorable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !   I  hope,  thou  trt  not 
mad. 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  witlier'd  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father : 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and,   withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest ;  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vln.   Fair  sir, — and  you,  my  merry  mistress, — 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amazed  me; 
My  name  is  call'd  Vincentio,  my  dwelling  Pisa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father. 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  grieved ;  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Beside,  so  qualified,  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
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Let  me  embrace  w^ith  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?    or  is  it  else  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

{^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Vincentio. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[^Exit. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE    I. 

Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  house. 

Enter  on  cne  side  biondello,  lucentio,  and  bi.vnca, 
GREMio  walking  on  the  other  side. 

Blon.    Softly    and  swiftly,   sir;  for  the  priest  is 
ready. 

Luc.   I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your  back, 
and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 
[^Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel,  Cambio  comts  not  all  this  while. 


SCENR  I 
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Enter    petuuchio,    katharina,    vinceniio,    and 
Attendants. 

Pet.    Sir,   here's    the    door:    this   is    Lucentio's 
house ; 
My  father's  hears  more  toward  the  market-place  : 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you.  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you 
go  : 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here  ; 
And,  by  all  hkelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[knocks. 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within  :  you  were  best  knock 
louder. 

Enter  pedant  above,  at  a  window. 
Ped.  What 's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.    He's   within,   sir,  but   not    to   be    spoken 

withal. 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 

or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself :  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  1  hve. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  m 
Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  To  leave  frivolous  cir- 
cumstances,—I  pray  you,  tell  sig:iior  Lucentio,  that 
his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door 
to  speak  with  hi[Q. 
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Fed.  Thou  liest ;  his  futlier  is  come  from  Pisa, 
ami  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.   Art  thou  his  father? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe 
her. 

Fet,  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen !  [^o  Vincen.'^ 
Why,  this  is  Hat  knavery,  to  take  u])on  you  another 
man  s  name. 

Fed.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain :  I  believe,  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 

Re-enter  biondello. 

Bion.  I  liave  seen  them  in  the  church  together : 
God  send  'em  good  shipjung ! — But  who  is  here  } 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?  Now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp  !  [seeing  Bion. 

Bion.   I  hoj)e  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue  !  What,  have  you 
forgot  me  .'' 

Bion.  forgot  you }  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio .-' 

Bion.  Wliat,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master  ? 
Ves,  marry,  sir ;  see  where  ije  looks  out  of  the 
window. 

Vin.   Is  't  so,  indeed  ?  [Ix-ats  Bion. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help !  here 's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  \_Eait 
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Ped.  Help,  son  !   help,  signior  Bajjtista  ! 

\^E,vit  from  the  trhidow. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,    Kate,   let 's   stand  aside,  and  see 

the  end  of  this  controversy.  {they  retire. 

Re-enter  pedant  below ;  baptista,  tranio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my 
servant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ?^ 
O  immortal  gods  !  O  tine  villain  !  A  silken  doublet ! 
a  velvet  hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak  !  and  a  copatain  hat !  ' 
O,  I  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  while  I  i)lay  the 
good  husband  at  home,  ray  son  and  my  servant 
spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.   How  now  !   what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.   What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman. 
Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if  1  wear  pearl  and 
gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

Vin.  Thy  father?  O  villain!  he  is  a  sail -maker 
in  Bergamo, 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir ;  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin.   His  name  ?  as  if   I   knew  not  his  name !   I 


•  A  IiRt  with  a  con'cal  crown. 
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have  hro'ight  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
ulci.  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Fed.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands 
of  me,  signior  Vincentio. 

Fin.  Lucentio  !  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  master  ! 
— Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name. — O,  my  son,  my  son  !  Tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer :  [^enter  one  with  an 
OjlJiccr.']  carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail.  Father 
13a})tista,  I  charge  you,  see  that  he  be  fortlicoming. 

Vin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail } 

Gre.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio  ;  I  say,  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney-catched  ^  in  this  business.  I  dare  swear,  this 
is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Fed.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lu- 
centio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard ;  to  the  jail  with 
him. 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  al)used ! — 
O  monstrous  villain ! 


>  Qvarreacbed 
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Re-enter  biondello,  with  lucentio  and  bianca. 

Bion.  O.  we  are  spoiled,  and.— yonder  he  is: 
oeny  him;  forswear  him;  or  else  we  are  all  un- 
done. 

L^^c.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  {kneeling. 

*'*•  Lives  my  sweetest  sou  ? 

\_Bion.  Tra.  and  Fed.  run  out 
Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [kneeling. 

^^^P-  How  hast  thou  ofFended  t-^ 

"Where  is  Lucentio  } 

^^'^-  Here  's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
I'hat  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne.-  ' 

Gre.  Here  's  packing,2  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all  I 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio. 
That  faced  and  braved  me  in  this  matter  so  ? ' 
Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio } 
Bian.   Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 
Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the' town  j 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 

What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to : 


'  Deceived  tliine  eyes, 

'  Plotting,  uaderhiiiid  contrivanco. 
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Tlien  pardon  him,  ?\veet  father,  for  ray  sake. 

Vin.   I  11  slit   the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  jail. 

Bap.   But  do   you  hear,  sir  ?    [to  Z,?/c.]    Have  you 

married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good  will } 

Vin.   Fear   not,    Baptista :  we  will  content   you : 

go  to  :  hut  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany. 

[Ej:it. 
Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,    Bianca :  thy  father  will  not 

frown,  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  :  '  but  I  '11  in  among  the 

rest; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,— but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

[Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to    see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Pet.   First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street } 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.   No,  sir ;    God  forbid  !   but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let 's  home  again. — Come,  sirrah, 

let 's  away, 
Kath.  Nay,   I  will  give  thee   a  kiss  :  now,  j)ray 

thee,  love,  stay. 


•'  A  proverbial  expression  in  common  use  when  a  y  project 
miscarried. 
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Pet.   Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  K;ite  ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

A  room  in  Lvcentio's  house. 
A    banquet    set    out.      Enter    baptista,    vincentio, 

GREMIO,     the     PEDANT,     LUCENTIO,     BIANCA,   PETRU- 
OHIO,     KATHARINA,     HORTENSIO,    and  WIDOW  ;    TRA- 

Nio,  BioNDELLO,  GRUMio,  and  Others  attending. 

Luc.    At    last,    though    long,    our  jarring    notes 
agree  : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
Mjf  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,—  sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house  : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down  ; 
For  now  \\q  sit  to  cluit,  as  well  as  eat. 

{they  sit  at  table. 

Pet.   Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wi.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 
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Pet.    You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wi.  He  that  is    giddy,    thinks    the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wi.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.    Conceives    by  me ! — How    likes    Hortensio 

that  ? 
Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended :  kiss  him   for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.   He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the   world  turna 

round  : 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wi.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrows  by  his  woe  : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 
Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
]>j7i.  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 
Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 
Hoi:  To  her,  widow  ! 
Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate   does  put  hei 

down. 
Hor.  That 's  my  office. 
Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer.     Ha  to  thee,  lad. 

[drinks  to  Hortensio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 
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Bian.  Head,  and  butt  ?  a  hasty-witted  body 
"Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

y^in.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

Bian.    Ay,   but   not    frighted   me ;  therefore    I  11 
sleep  again. 

Pet.    Nay,   that  you  shall  not :  since   you   have 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  }    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  dow. — 
Vou  are  welcome  all. 

[^Exeunt  Bian.  Kath.  and  Wi. 

Pet.     She    hath    prevented    me.       Here,    signior 
Tranic, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.   O,   sir,   Lucentio   slii)p'd  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift '  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you   hunted  for  yourself : 
*Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.   O,  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,-  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess  ;  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  } 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  ghmce  away  from  me, 
1'is  ten  to  one,  it  maim'd  you  tv/o  outright. 


Wittj  '  Gibe,  Si-Tcasm. 
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Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  slirew  of  all. 

Pet.   Well,    I    say — no :    and    therefore,    for  as- 
surance. 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  ohedient. 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  jiropose. 

Hor.   Content. — What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns  ! 
1  '11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Lvc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match  :  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  ? 

Liic.  That  will  I. 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.   I  go.  \_Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes, 

Luc.  I  '11  have  no  halves  ;   I  '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  biondello. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word. 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  ? 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too. 
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Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.   I  hopo,  better. 

Hor.   Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [^Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho  !  entreat  her! 

Naj',  then,  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  biondello. 

Now,  where  's  my  wife  .'' 

Bion.    She  says,  you   have   some  goodly  jest  in 
hand. 
She  will  not  come ;   she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.   Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come  !    O, 
vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured  I 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress  ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [£j?«7  Grumie. 

Hor.   I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What  ? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  eud. 

Enter  katharina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katha- 
rina ! 

Kath.  Wliat  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for 
me } 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 
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Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlor  fire. 

Pet.    Go,  fetch   them    hither:     if   they  deny   to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[_Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  u  onder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and  happy  ? 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter; 
For  she  is  changed,  as  she  haJ  never  been, 

Pet.  Nay,  T  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
-and  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  kathari.va,  with  bianca  and  widow. 

See,   where  she    comes,    and   brings   your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not : 
Off  with  that  bauble  ;  throw  it  under  foot. 

\_Kalharina  jmlls  off  her  cap,  and  throtvs  it  down 
Wi.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
rill  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 
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Bian.  Fie  !   what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too. 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.    Katharine,   I   charge  thee,  tell  tlese  head- 


strong women 


What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wi.  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking ;  we  will  have 
no  telling. 

Pet.   Come  on,  I  say  ;   and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wi.   She  shall  not. 

Pet.   1  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie !    unknit  that  threatening  unkind 
brow ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor. 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds  ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moved,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
"Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  stcure  and  safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
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But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  , — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  ; 
And,  when  she  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 
I  am  ashamed,  that  women  are  sn  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  tliey  should  kneel  for  peace  ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unajit  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world  ; 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,'  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  cur  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours  ; 
My  heart  as  great ;   my  reason,  haply,  more, 
'i'o  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 
But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws  ; 
Our    strength    as    weak,    our    weakness   j)ast    com- 
pare,— 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,-  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 


The  gentle  qu.ilities  of  our  minds.        "  Abate  your  prida 
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ret.  Wlij  ,  there  's  a  wench  ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 

me,  Kate. 
Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  shalt 

ha  't. 
Vin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are  to- 
ward. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  Avomen  are  fro- 
ward. 

Pet.  Come.  Kate,  we  '11  to  bed  : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.* 
'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white  :« 

[to  Lucent  io. 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

i'  Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharine. 
Hor.  Now  {.'o  thy  ways ;   laou  Lii.-c  tamed  a  curst 

sh'    N*  . 
Luc.   'Tis  a  wonder,   by  your  leave,    she  will  be 
tamed  so.  {Exeunt. 


•  '  The  f.ite  of  you  both  is  decided  ;  for  you  have  wives  who 
exhibit  early  proofs  of  disobedieuce.' — Steevens. 

»  In  allusion  to  tlje  name  Biarica,  or  white:  to  'hit  the 
white  '  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  archery. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE 

OF    THE 

WINTER'S     TALE. 


The  story  of  this  play  is  laken  from  Robert  Greene's 
Pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  wliieh  was 
piiblisl)ed  in  1588.  Sliakspeare  has,  however,  cltanged 
the  names  of  the  cliaractcrs,  at)d  added  the  parts  of 
AnligOTius,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus  from  his  own  in- 
vention. 

Tlie  Winter's  Tale  was  not  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  or  printed  till  1023,  while  we  learn  trom 
Vertiie's  manuscripts,  that  it  was  acted  at  court  in  \G13. 
Malone  attributes  the  composition  to  the  year  1611; 
but  Lord  Orford  assigns  to  it  a  much  earlier  date,  and 
conjectures  that  it  was  written  during  the  lite-time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  apo- 
logy for  Anne  Boleyn  ;  in  which  light  it  migiit  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sequel  to  King  Henry  VHI. 

Much  censure  has  been  cast  on  our  author  by  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  for  his  disregard  of  the  classical  unities, 
which  are  no  where  so  daringly  violated  as  in  this  pro- 
duction, where  we  meet  with  a  young  woman  becoming 
a  bride,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  de- 
posited on  the  seashore,  a  new-born  infant. 

Schlegel  has  observed  of  this  drama,  tiiat  its  title  is 
happily  adapted  to  its  subject,  being  '  one  of  those  tales 
wiiich  are  peculiarly   calculated  to  beguile   the  dreary 
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leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening,  wliich  are  even  at- 
tractive and  intelligible  to  cliildliood,  and  uliicli,  ani- 
mated by  fervent  trnth  in  the  delin#alion  of  character 
and  passion,  invested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry 
lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject, transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of 
imagination.* 

'  This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is,  with  all  its  ab- 
surdities, very  entertainint';.  'J'he  character  of  Auto- 
ivcus  is  natiiraiiy  conceived  and  strong! y  represeuiad.' 
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ARGUMENT. 


Polixenes,  king  of  Bohernia,  during  a  visit  to  bis  friend  Leon- 
tes,  king  of  Sicily,  awakens  the  jealousy  of  liis  host,  who 
unjustly  suspects  him  of  an  intrigue  with  his  wife  Heimione, 
and  endeavors  to  prevail  on  a  courlier,  named  Camillo,  to 
poison  his  guest:  instead  however  of  complying  with  his 
request,  Camillo  informs  the  unsuspecting  monarch  of  Lis 
danger,  and  accompanies  him  in  his  flight  to  Bohemia. 
Leontes  now  vents  his  rage  on  the  innocent  Hermione,  who 
iis  debarred  fiom  the  society  of  her  son,  and  confined  in 
prison,  where  ahb  is  delivered  of  a  daughternamed  Perdita, 
who  is  considered  as  spurious,  and  ordered  to  be  exposed 
by  her  inhuman  father.  Antisonus,  to  whose  custody  the 
infant  is  committed,  reaches  the  Bohemian  territories,  and 
during  his  progress  is  strangled  by  a  bear,  while  the  child 
is  found  by  a  poor  shepherd,  who  rears  it  as  his  own.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  character  of  Hermione  is  completely  vin- 
dicated by  the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  in- 
forms Leontes  tliat  he  shall  want  an  heir  to  his  kingdom  till 
the  lost  infant  is  found  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  Jiis 
son  suddenly  expires  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners.  The  spirits  of  the  queen  are  unable  to 
sustain  this  last  shock,  and  the  intelligence  of  her  death  is 
soon  after  conveyed  to  her  repentant  husband.  At  tlie  age 
of  sixteen,  Perdita  captivates  the  affections  of  Florizel,  the 
son  of  Polixenes,  who  contrives  to  escape  from  Bohemia 
with  liis  affianced  bride,  and  reaches  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
wliither  he  is  pursued  by  his  enraged  father:  the  apparel 
and  jewels,  wljich  were  found  with  the  infant  at  the  time  of 
its  exposure,  are  now  produced  by  the  shepherd,  and  Per- 
dita is  recognised  as  the  daughter  of  Leontes,  and  bestowed 
HI  marriage  on  lier  lover.  Paulina,  the  widow  of  Antigonus, 
invites  her  master  and  his  guests  to  inspect  a  statue  of  Her- 
mione, which  excites  unbounded  admiration  as  a  triumph 
of  art,  %\  hen  the  supposed  marble  becomes  animated,  and 
Leontes  recovers  his  amiable  wife,  who  had  in  retirement 
auai  e,!  liie  fulfilment  of  the  oracle. 
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PERSONS  K£l'lU::si:x\  lhl>. 


Leontes,  king  of  Slcilia. 

Mamili.ius,  his  son. 

Camili.o,      "^ 

Antigonus,  f  „■  .,.       ,      . 
-,  /Sicilian  Icrds. 

Cleomenes,  i 

Dion,  ' 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

KoGERO,  a  Sicilian  gentleman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  court  of  judic.iture. 

PoiixENF,?,  king  of  Boliemia. 

Florizel,  liis  son. 

AncniDA.MUS,  a  Bohemian  lord. 

A  M^itiNtn, 

Jaii-vh. 

An  old  Sni  riiKRD,  reputed  father  of  Penlita. 

Clown,  liis  son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Atioi.vros,  a  rogue. 

Time,  as  chorus. 

IlEnMioNE,  queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  daiig.iter  vo  Leontes  ana  Hermione. 

Paulina,  wife  to  Antli^onus. 

Emilia    a  lady         >  attending  the  queen. 
I  wo  other  Ladies,  S 

MopsA,     >    ,       ,       I 

,,  >  shepherdusbes. 

Dorcas,  S 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  .Satyrs  for  a  dai:ce  ;    Shep- 
herds, Shepherdesses,  Guards,  \c. 

ScF.NK,  sometimes  in  bicilii.   sometimes  in  Boheirin. 
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ACT    1. 

SCENE    I. 

Sicilia.     An  antechamber  in  Leontes"  pnlnr?. 
Enter  camillo  and  archidamus. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are 
now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great 
difference  hetwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which 
he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame 
us,  we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves  ;  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.   'Beseech  you, 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowlege  :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — in 

so  rare — I  know  not  what  to  say. We  will  give 

you  sleepy  drinks ;  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of 
our  insufficience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us, 
as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear,  for  what 's 
given  freely. 
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Arch.  Believe  me,  I  sjjcnk  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  uttcr- 
.\nce. 

Cam.  Sicilia  ri^r.not  show  liimselt  over-kind  to 
Bohemia.  Tliey  were  trained  together  in  their 
childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal 
necessities,  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attoiuey'Uji  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
embassies ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  totrether, 
though  absent ;  shook  bands,  as  over  a  vast  ;  -  and 
en?braced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.     The  Heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  M'orld  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  of  your  young  j)rince  Mamillius  :  it  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise,  that  ever  came 
into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him.  It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that,  indeed,  phj'sica 
the  subject,''  makes  old  hearts  fresh  :  they,  that  went 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet  their  life,  to 
see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 


'   Nobly  supplied  by  substitution  of  embassioi. 

•  \Viile  waste  of  country. 

•  AHords  a  cordial  to  the  state. 
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Ccnn.  Yes,  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one,  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same.     A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

Enter  leontes,  polixenes,  hermione,  mamillvjs, 
CAMiLLO,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  ohangefe  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks : 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt  :  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile  ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that 's  to-morrow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence.     That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  i  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
'  This  is    put  forth  too  truly ! ' "     Besides,  I  have 
stav'd 


'  Nipping. 

*  I  liad  too  good  reason  for  my  fears  concerning  what  might 
happen  during  my  absence  from  home. 
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To  tire  5'our  roj'alty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to  't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We  '11  part  the  time  between  's  then ;  and 
in  tnat 
I  'U  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

There  is   no  tongue  that  moves,   none,  none  i'  the 

world. 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although. 
'Tvvere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder. 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me  ;  my  stay. 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay.     You, 

sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.     Tell  him,  you  are  sure. 
All  in  Bohemia  's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd ;  say  this  to  him. 
He  's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.    To    tell,    he    longs   to    see   his    son,    were 
strong : 
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But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  aUiy ; 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distafls. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence   [lo  Polixenes.'\   I  '11  ad- 
venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
'i'ou  take  my  lord,  I  '11  give  him  my  commission, 
'J'o  let  him  i  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest  - 
Prefix'd  for  his  parting;  yet,  good  deed,'  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. — You  '11  stay  i 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 
Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  :  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  '  Sir,  no  going.'     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet.^ 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest ;   so  you  shall  pay  your  fees, 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How  say 

you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 


»  Tarry. 

»  Gests  were  the  appointed  st.iges  during  a  royal  progresa. 

'  Indeed. 
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Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prisoner,  should  import  offending  , 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Iler.  Not  your  jailer  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I  '11  question  you 
Of  my    lord's    tricks,    and    yours,   -when    you  M'ere 

boys. 
Vou  were  pretty  lordings  ^  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

Pol.   We  were  as   twinn'd  lambs,  that   did  frisk 
i'  the  sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  changed. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence  ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With    stronger    blood,    we    should    have    answei'd 

Heaven 
Boldly,  '  Not  Guilty ;'  the  imposition  clear'd. 
Hereditary  ours.2 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 

Vou  have  tripp'd  since. 


'  A  diminutive  of  lords. 
'  Setting  aside  original  siu. 
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Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  heen  born  to  us  :  for 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl  ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say, 
\'our  queen  and  I  are  devils  :  yet,  go  on ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and'that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.   He  '11  stay,  ray  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request,  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spokest 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was 't 
before  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me.    Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make 

us 
As    fat    as    tame    things.      One    good    deed,    dying 

tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages.     You  may  ride  us. 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal : 
My  last  good  deed  was,  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
Wiiat  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
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Or  I  mistake  you,    O.  would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have  't ;   I  long. 

J-^on.  Why.  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed   months    had    sour'd    themselves    to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love ;   then  didst  thou  utter, 
'  I  am  yours  for  ever.' 

Jtf^r.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo   you   now,    I   have   spoke  to  the    purpose 

twice : 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband ; 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

{(/iving  her  hand  to  Polix. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :      [aside. 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  '  on  me  : — my  heart  dances  ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — Tliis  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent ;  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  jjalms,  and  jjinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practised  smiles 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer ;  "  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 


'  Trembling  of  tlie  henrt. 

*  The  tune  played  at  the  death  of  the  deer. 
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Art  thou  ray  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  r  fecks  ? 

Why,  that 's   my   bawcock.i      What,  hast  smutch'd 

thy  nose  ? — 
They  say,  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captain, 
AVe  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  call'd  neat. — Still  virginaUing 

[observing  Polix.  and  Herm. 
Upon  his  palm  ?  - — How  now,  you  wanton  calf } 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  ' 
that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me  : — yet,  they  say,  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so, 
I'hat  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-died  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  *  eye.     Sweet  villain  I 
Most  dear'st !  my  coilop  i — Uan  thy  dam  } — may  't 
be? 


•  A  corruption  o(  beau  coq,  i.  e.  hearty  fellow. 

'  Still  playing  with  her  fingers,  as  it  oa  a  spinnet. 
'  A  rough  iiead  and  the  budding  horns. 

*  Blue,  like  the  sky. 
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Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  : 

Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held  ; 

Coraniunicatest  with  dreams  ; — (How  can  this  be  ?) — 

With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 

And  fellow'st  nothing.     Then,  'tis  very  credent,' 

Thou    mayst    co-join    with    something ;     and    thou 

dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission  ;  and  I  find  it) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia.'' 

Htr.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 
Fol.  How,  my  lord  I 

What  cheer  ?  how  is  't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction. 
Aie  you  moved,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  j)astime 
To  harder  bosoms  !     Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years  ;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;   my  dagger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
'i'his  squash,-  this  gentleman ! — Mine  honest  friend. 


•  Credible.  *  A  squash  is  an  immature  poa-cod. 
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Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  * 

Mavi.  No,  my  lord,  I  '11  fight. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !  2— 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  ot  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He  's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Officed  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lovest  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome  ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap  ; 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he  's 
Apparent  •''  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We    are  yours    i'  the   garden :    shall 's  attend   you 
there  ? 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you  :  you  '11  be 
found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — I  am  angling  now, 


'   \\\][  you  be  cajoled  ? 

»  May  his  iot  in  life  be   a  happy  one.    A  pioveibis.1   ex- 
pressioa.  ^  Heir  apparent,  next  clairannt. 
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Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  !  [aside,  observing  Pol,  and  Her. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,'  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  "  husband  !    Gone  already ; 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep ;  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 


one. 


.■?_ 


[Exeunt  Pol.  Her.  and  Attendants, 
Go,  play,  boy,  play  ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave  ;  contempt  and  clamor 
Will   be    my   knell. —  Go,  jilay,   boy,  play. — There 

have  been, 
Cr  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present. 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife   by  the  arm, 
TLat  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluiced   in  his  ab- 
sence. 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbor,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbor  :  nay,  there  's  comfort  in  't. 
Whiles    other   men    have    gates ;    and    those   gates 

open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will.      Should  all  despair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would    hang    themselves.       Physic   for 't    there    is 

none  • 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  i)redominant ;   and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 


'  Mouth.  -  Approving.  ^  ^  liorned  nne. 
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From    east,    west,    north,    and    south.     Be  it  con- 
cluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly  ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage  :  many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel  't  not. — How  now,  boy ,' 

Mam.   I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that 's  some  comfort. — 

What !    Camillo  there  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go,  play,  Mamiilius  ;  thou  'rt  an  honest 
man. —  \Exit  Mam 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You   had  much  ado    to    make  his    anchor 
hold; 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceire  it  ? — 

They  're  here  with  me  already  ;   whispering,  round- 
ing.^ 
•  Sicilia  is  a  so-forth.'     'Tis  far  gone. 

When  I  shall  gust  -  it  last. — How  came  't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's  be  't :  good  should  be  per- 
tinent ; 


•  To  round  in  the  ear,  is  to  tell  secretly.  *  Taste. 
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But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  tiiis  taken 

By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 

For  thy  conceit  is  soaking  ;   will  draw  i- 

More  than  the  common  blocks. — Not  notea,  is  t, 

But  of  the  finer  natures  .''  by  some  severals, 

Of  head-piece  extraordinary  .-'  lower  messes, ^ 

Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind  :   say. 

Cam.    Business,   my  lord.?    I   think   most   unaer- 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ? satisfy  ? — 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils  ;  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom  ;   I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  ;  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon  't. — Thou  art  not  honest ;  or, 
if  thou  inclinest  that  way,  thou  art  3  coward ; 
Which  boxes-  honesty  behind,  restraining 


Inferiors  in  rank  -   To  liox  is  to  hamstnnij. 
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From  course  required  :  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 

A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 

And  therein  negligent ;   or  else  a  fool, 

I'hat    seest    a    game    play'd    home,   the   rich   stake 

drawn. 
And  takest  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful  ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  -iver  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly  ;   if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non -performance,  'twas  a  fear 
"Which  oft  affects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that 's  past  doubt :  you  have  ;  or  your  eye-irlassj 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumor 
Cannot  be  mute)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Kesides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think) 

SHAK.  Jtm  H 
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My  wife  is  slippery  ?   If  thou  wilt  confess, 

(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought)  then  say. 

My  wife  's  a  hobby-horse  ;   deserves  a  name 

As  rank  as  any  tiax-wench,  that  p  its  to 

Before  her  troth-plight :   say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.    I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.      'Shrew  my  heart  ! 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  j'ou  less 
Than  this ;   which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ■• 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?   stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?   (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty  !)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners?   wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,    minutes .''     noon,    midnight }    and    all    eyes 

blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,'  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing  ;   Bohemia  notliing  ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;   nor  nothing  have  these  nothings^ 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cured 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 


'  Disorders  of  tbe  eye. 
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For  'tis  must  dansrercus. 

Leon.  Sa^',  it  be  ;   'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is  ;   j^ou  lie,  you  lie  : 

I  9Hy.  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee  ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporiser,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both.     Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. ^ 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.   Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  his  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who, — if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me  ;  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honor  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  jjarticular  thrifts  ; — they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :   a}',  and  tiiou. 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I,  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd  and  rear'd  to  worship  ;  who  mayst  seo 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven. 
How  I  am  galled  ; — mightst  bespice  a  cup. 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
\\''hich  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir.  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this  ;   and  that  with  no  rash  "^  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  drum,  that  should  not  work 


'   Jour-glass.  '■*  Hasty. 
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Maliciously,'  like  poison:  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honorable. 
I  have  loved  thee, 

Leon.  Make  't  thy  question,  and  go  rot  5 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
AVhich  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted. 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 
Who,  1  do  think,  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine  ; 
Without  ripe  moving  to  't  ?     Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ?  - 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do  ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for  't ; 
Provided,  that  when  he  's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first. 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down  : 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honor,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Go  then ;  and,  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia 


'  With  effects  openly  liurtfiil. 

'  Could  ;iny  man  so  start  off  from  propriety  [ 
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And  -with  your  queen.      I  am  his  cup-bearer: 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  .servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do  't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do  't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I  '11  do  't.  my  lord. 

Leon.   I  will  seem  friendly,   as   thou  hast  advised 
me.  [^Ejcit. 

Cam.   O  miserable  lady  ! — But,  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?   I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes  ;  and  my  ground  to  do  't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have  * 

All  that  are  his,  so  too.     To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows.      If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings. 
And  fiorish'd  after,  I  'd  not  do  't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment  bears  not  one. 
Let  villany  itself  forswear 't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :   to  do  't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  strange  !  methinks. 

My  favor  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 

Good  day,  Camillo. 

Carji.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  ! 

Pol.   What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 
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C(im.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.   Tlie  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region, 
Loved  as  he  loves  himself :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  comjjliment ;   when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me  ;   and 
So  leaves  me,  to  consider  what  is  breeding, 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.   I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How !    dare  not }    do  not.     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?    'Tis  thereabouts  ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must ; 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.      Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  comjiiexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too  :  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  Tliere  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  si^me  of  us  in  distemper  ;   but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol,  How  !   caught  of  me  } 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  : 
1   have   look'd  on    thousands,    who    have    sped    the 
better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.      Camillo, 

As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  thereto ; 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names 
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In  whose  success  '  we  are  gentle  ;  - — I  beseech  you. 
If  you   know  aught  which   does  behove  my   know- 

lege 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison  it  njt 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  I 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camiilo? 
1  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honor  does  acknowlege, — whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine  ; — that  thou  declare 
AVhat  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me  ;  how  far  otf,  how  near ; 
Which  w&Y  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cum.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you ; 

Since  1  am  charged  in  honor,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honorable  :   therefore,  mark  my  couix* 

sel ; 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;   or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  '  Lost,'  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillu. 

Cam.   I  am  appointed  him  ^  to  murder  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  } 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what  ? 


'  Succession. 

*  (ieiitle  is  bere  opposed  to  simple  :  well»born. 

'  The  person  appointed. 
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Cam.    He    thinks,    nay,    with    all    confidence    he 
s  wears. 
As  he  had  seen 't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  1  you  to  't, — that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbid  denly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  tuni 

To  an  infected  jelly  ;  and  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  best !  - 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savor,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  anive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As  or,  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  follj^  whose  foundation 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what 's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  bora. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  ir.  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impa-»n'd, — away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  wliisper  to  the  business ; 


•  Draw.  *  i.  s.  Judas  Iscariot. 
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And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns. 

Clear  them  o'  the  city.     For  myself.  I  '11  put 

My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 

By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain : 

For,  by  the  honor  of  my  parents,  I 

Have  utter'd  truth ;  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 

I  dare  not  stand  by ;   nor  shall  you  le  safer 

Than    one    condemn'd   by  the  king's    own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

P^^-  I  do  believe  thee  : 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.      Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbor  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  she  's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person  's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and,  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonor'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  !     Come,  Camillo  ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.      Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.   It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns.     Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour :  come,  sir,  away. 

l^Exetint. 
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A  C  T     I  I. 

SCENE    I, 

The  same. 
Enter  hekmione,  mamillius,  ahd  ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you  :  he  so  troubles  me. 
Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord  : 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.   Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.   You  '11  kiss  me  hard,  and  speak  to  me  as  \i 
I  were  a  baby  still.  —  I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 
Mum.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  hplf-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  ? 

Mam.   I   learn'd   it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 
now 
What  color  are  your  eye-brows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock  :   I  have  seen  a  lady's 

nose 
I'hat  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye : 
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The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  :  we  shall 

Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prhice. 

One  of  these  days  ;  and  then    you  'd  wanton  with 

us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

I  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  hulk.      Good  time  encounter  her  I 

Her.  What  wisdom  stirs   amongst  you  .''    Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again.     Pray  yoi:,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry  or  sad  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale  's  best  for  winter : 

1  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on;  sit  down. — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright   me   witli  your  sprites ;   you  're   powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, 

l^t^f'  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;   then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by    a   church-yard: — I    will    tell  it 
softly  ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give  't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  leontes,  axtigo.nus,  lords,  and  others. 

Leon.   Was    he    met  there  ?    his  train  ?    Camillo 
with  him  } 
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1  Lord.  Behind  the    tuft  of  pines   I   met  them; 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way  :   I  eyed  them. 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure  !  ^  in  my  true  opinion  ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowlege  ! — How  accursed, 
In  being  so  bless'd  !     There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowlege 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  side«, 
With  violent   hefts.^ — I  have    drank,  and  seen  tl  e 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander. — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown  : 
All 's  true,  that  is  mistrusted  : — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 
He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  ;  ^  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will.     How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  } 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority  ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so, 
On  vour  command. 

Leon.  I  know  't  too  well. 


Judgment.  *  Heavings. 

A  thing  pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  uu.  [let. 


I 


L_ 


HamilUjg  del . 


Stsj^in^  sc- 


LcoitUss,  SermicTic,  Ma/rtUHuf  Jci;. 
Actn.  Scene  I. 
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Give  me  the  boy  :  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurse 

him. 
Thoiigb  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.   Bear  the   boy  hence  ;  he    shall  not   co.'.ne 
about  her : 
Away  with  him  ; — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she  's  big  with  ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say,  he  had  not. 

And,  I  'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nay  ward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her  ;  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  '  She  is  a  goodly  lady,'  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
'  'Tis  pity,  she  's  not  honest,  honorable.' 
Praise  her  but  for  tliis  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,   on  my  faith,    deserves  high   speech)    and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands. 
That  calumny  doth  use  ; — O,  I  am  out, 
That  mercy  does  ;  for  calumny  will  sear  * 
Virtue  itself: — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  has. 
When  you  have  said,  she  's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she  's  honest :  but  be  it  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 


'  Stigmatise  or  brand  as  infamous. 
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She  's  an  adulteress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  worl'.t. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Poiixenes  for  Leontes.      O  thou  tliinc:, 
AVhich  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  j)'lace. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precenent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degree.*;. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  saif^, 
She  "s  an  adulteress  ;   I  have  said,  with  whom  : 
More,  she  's  a  traitor ;   and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  '  with  her  ;   and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself. 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she  's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
Th^it  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  this  grieve  you 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowlege,  that 
You  thus  have  jiublish'd  me  !   Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  diti  mistake. 

Leon.  No,  no  ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 


»  Confederate. 
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The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top.      Away  with  her  to  prison  : 
He,  -who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  olf'  guiltv 
But  that  he  s^jeaks.- 

Uer.  There  's  some  ill  planet  reigns. 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  asjiect  more  favorable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;   the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities  :   but  I  have 
That  honorable  grief  lodged  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than   tears    drown.      'Beseech    you    all,    my 

lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me  ; — and  so 
The  kind's  will  be  perform'd  ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ?      [to  the  Guards. 

Her.   Who  is 't,    that   goes  with  me  1     'Beseech 
your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  see. 
My  pliglit  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 

[to  her  Ladies. 
There  is  no  cause ;  when  you  shall  know,  your  mis- 
tress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears, 
As  I  come  out :   this  action,  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  : 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sony ;   now. 


*  Remotely.  '  In  merely  speaking. 
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I  trust,  I   shall. My  women,    come ;    you  haA'e 

leave. 
Leon.   Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence. 

\_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the   queeii 

again. 
Ant.    Be    certain    what   you    do,    sir,    lest    j'^our 
justice 
Prove  violence  ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, — 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do  't,  sir. 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
r  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  to  you ;   I  mean. 

In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She  's  otherwise,  I  'II  keep  my  stables  i  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;   I  '11  go  in  couples  with  her  ; 
Then  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  farther  trust  her.; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on,- 
That   will   be    damn'd    for 't :     'would    I  knew  the 
villain. 


•  Keep  my  sU.tion.  '  Instigator, 
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I  would  land-damn  liiin.     Be  she  honor-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second,  and  tlie  third,  nine,  and  some  five  ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they  '11  paj'  for  't :  by  mine  honor, 
I  '11  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations  :   they  are  co-heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  :  but  I  do  see  't,  and  feel 't, 
A^  you  feel  doing  thus  ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

"VVe  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  ; 
ITiere  's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.   I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my 
lord. 
Upon  this  ground  :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honor  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blamed  for  't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  vou  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  vour  counsels ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this  ;  which, — if  y'ou  (or  stupified. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  as  truth,  like  us ;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice  :  the  matter. 

SHAK.  V.  T 
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The  losf?,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  't,  is  all 
Projierly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.      Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 

(Wiiich  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nauglit  for  approbation,* 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding; 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild)  I  have  despatch'd  in  poet. 
To  sacred  Deljihos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff'd  sufficienc)r.2     Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well .' 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  tlie  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others  ;   such  as  he, 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it  good. 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined ; 


'  Proof.  '  Ol  abilities  more  than  sutlicient. 
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Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  flod  hence. 
Be  left  her  to  perform.      Come,  follow  U3  : 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.   [aside.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same.     The  outer  room  of  a  prison. 
Entei-  PAULINA  and  Attendants. 
Pau.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him : 

[Exit  an  Attenaant. 
I^t  him  have  knowlege  who  I  am. — Good  lady  I 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee ; 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  > — Now,  good  sir. 
Re-enter  Attendant,  rciih  the  kkev£R. 

You  know  me  ;   do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honor. 

^^««-  Pray  you  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.   I  may  not,  madam  :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

P(tu.  Here  's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honor  from 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors  ! Is  it  lawful, 

Pray  you,  to  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ? 
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Emilia  ? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  bring 
Emilia  forth. 

Pau.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  \^Exeunl  Attendanlf. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Pau.  Well,  be  it  so,  pr'ythee.  {^Ex'U  Keeper. 

Here  's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  coloring. 

Re-enter  keeper,  with  emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emi.  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
May  hold  together.     On  her  frights  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Pau.  A  boy  .'' 

Emi.  A  daughter  ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live  :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in  't :  says,  '  My  j^oor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you.' 

Pau.  I  dare  be  sworn. 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  '  o'  the  king  !  beshrew 

them  ! 
He  must  be  told  on 't,  and  he  shall :   the  office 


'  Fits  of  madness. 
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Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take  't  upon  me. 

If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 

The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 

Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  : 

If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 

I  '11  show  't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 

Her  advocate  to  the  loudest.     We  do  not  know 

How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child  : 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emi.  Most  worthy  madam. 

Your  honor,  and  3-our  goodness,  is  so  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue  :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  lady- 
ship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer ; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design  ; 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honor. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Pan.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emi.  Now  be  you  bless'd  for  it ! 

I  '11    to    the    queen.     Please    you,  come    something 
nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,   if  't  please  the  queen  to  send  tie 
babe, 
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1  know  not  what  I  shall  incur,  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Pau.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  ;   and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Free'd  and  enfranchised ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guiltj'  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Pau.  Do  not  you  fear  :  upon 

Mine  honor,  I  will  stand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCEXE     III. 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  leontes,  antigonus,  lords,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor   night,    nor    day,    no    rest.     It  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being ; — part  o'  the  cau5e. 
She,  the  adulteress ; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level'  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:   but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me.      Say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. Who  's  there  ? 


•  Mark  and  aim. 
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1  yitt.  My  lord  ?     [advancing. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Att.  He  took  good  rest  to-niglit : 

*Tis  hoped,  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.  To  see 

His  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonor  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declined,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fasten'd  and  iix'd  the  shame  on  't  in  himself , 
I'hrew  oft'  his  sjiirit,  his  a])petite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languish'd. — Leave  me  solely  :  *  go. 
See  how  he  fares.    \_Exit  Att.'] — Fie,  fie  !  no  thought 

of  him  ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty  ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance. — Let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve  :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.      Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me  ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow  : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  Child. 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Pan.  Nay,  rather,   good   my  lords,  be  second  tJ 
me  : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  queen's  life  }  a  gracious,  innocent  soul, 

■  Alone. 
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More  free,  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That 's  enough. 

1   Att.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night ;  com- 
manded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Pau.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir : 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Norish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  :   I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humor 
That  presses  hftn  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Pau.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference. 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How  ? 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady  !    Antigonus. 

1  charged  thee,  that  she  should  not  come  about  me ; 

1  knew,  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

Pau.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can  :   in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honor)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now  :  you  hear ! 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 
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Pau.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — • 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor  ;  yet  that  dare 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils,^ 
Thau  such  as  most  seem  yours. — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen  } 

Pau.   Good  queen,  my  lord,   good  queen:  I  say, 
good  queen  ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst-  about  vou. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Pau.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes. 
First  hand  me  :   on  mine  own  accord  I  '11  off; 
But,  first,  I  '11  do  m.y  errand.     The  good  queen 
(For  she  is  good)  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter ; 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[laying  down  the  child. 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind  ^  witch  !     Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

Pau.  Not  so  : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  intltling  me ;  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 


'  In  encour.iging  your  ill  courses.  *  Lowest. 

'  iNlasculiue. 
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Leon.  Traitors! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?     Give  her  the  bastard. 
Thou  dotard,  \1o  Antlgomis.']  thou  art  woman-tired,' 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here  : — take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take  't  up,  I  say  ;  give  't  to  thy  crone.- 

Pau.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  ihou 
Takest  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  ^  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon  't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Pan.   So  I  would,  you  did ;  then,  'twere  past  all 
doubt, 
You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Pan.  Nor  I,  nor  anj% 

But  one,  that 's  here  ;  and  that 's  himself:  for  he 
The  sacred  honor  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will 

not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to  't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat,* 


'  Hen-pecked.  "  T!iy  old,  worn-out  woman. 

3  Forced  is  false,  uttered  with  violence  to  truth. 
*  A  truil. 
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Of  boundless  tongue  :  who  late  hath  beat  her  hus- 
band. 
And  now  baits  me  !     That  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Pau.  It  is  yours  ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The    trick    of   his    frown,    his    forehead ;    nay,    the 

valley. 
The    pretty   dimples    of   his    chin    and    cheek ;    his 

smiles ; 
Tlie  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger : — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  hira  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colors 
No  yellow  ^  in  't,  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's  ! 

Leon.  A  gross  hag ! — 

And,  lozel,-  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 


*  The  color  of  jealousy.  *  Thou  wortliless  fellowr. 
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Pau.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatiual  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  '11  have  thee  buru'd. 

Pau.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  burns  in  't,     I  '11  not  call  j-ou  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy)  something   sa- 
vors 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leoti.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her !     Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so. 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her ! 

Pau.   I  pray  you,  do  not  push  mc  ;   I  '11  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;   'tis  yours  :  Jove   send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit  I — What  need  these  hands  r — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  : — farewell :  we  are  gone.  [Ea^it. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 
My  child  ?  away  with  't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire  ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony)  or  I  '11  seise  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.     If  thou  refuse. 
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And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  hastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.      Go,  take  it  to  the  fire  ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir  : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in  't. 

1  Lord,  We  can  :   my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.    Beseech  your   highness,   give  us  better 
credit : 
We  have  always  truly  served  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us  :  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services 
Past  and  to  come)   that  you  do  change  this  purpose  , 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.     We  all  kneel. 

Leon.   I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows. 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  mg  father  ?   Better  burn  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live  : 
It  shall  not  neither. — You,  sir,  come  you  hither : 

[to  Antigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  oflicious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life  ; — for  'tis  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  gray; — what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  mj  lord. 
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That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose  :  at  least,  thus  much  ; 
I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.    Swear  by  this  swoid,* 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.    Mark,    and  perform  it ;   (seest  thou  ?)  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife, 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.     We  enjoin   thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
W^ithout  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favor  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, — 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  som«  place," 
W^here  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.   I  swear  to  do  this  ;  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  sjjirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
ro  be  thy  nurses !    Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say. 


'  ]t  wns  anciently  a  custom  to  swear  by  the  cross  on  tlie 
handle  of  a  sword. 

*  Commit  it  to  some  place,  as  a  stranger,  without  more 
provision. 
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Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 

Like  offices  of  pity.     Sir,  be  2)ros2:)crous 

In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require ;  and  blessing. 

Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side. 

Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss  ! 

[Exit,  u-ith  the  Child. 

Leon.  No,  I  '11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Att.  Please  your  highness,  posts. 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since.     Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arrived  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed. 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'tis  good  speed  ;  foretels. 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords  : 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  tliink  upon  my  biddir.ff.  {Exeunt, 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE    I. 

The  same.     A  street  in  some  town. 
Enter  cleomenes  and  dion, 

Cle.  The  climate  's  delicate  ;   the  air  most  sweet  i 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  hears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report 

(For  most  it  caught  me)   the  celestial  hahits, 
(Methinks,  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  revereuce 
Of  the  grave  wearers.      O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly- 
It  was  i'  the  oflfering  ! 

Cle.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  mj  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen  (O,  be  't  so  !) 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't. 

Cle.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best !    These  proclamations. 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
1  little  like. 

Dion.     The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear  or  end  the  business.      When  the  oracle 
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rrinis  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 

Even  then  will   rush  to   knowlege. Go  ; — fresh 

horses ; — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue  !  l^Ea:eant. 


SCENE    II. 

The  same.     A  court  of  justice. 
LEONTES,  LORDS,  and  OFFICERS  appear properhj  seated, 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart.     The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;   our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  beloved.     Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 

Even  1  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 

Produce  the  prisoner. 

Off.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

HERMioNE    is    brought    in,    guarded;     Paulina    and 
LADIES  attending. 

Leon.   Read  the  indictment. 

Off.   '  Hermione,   queen  to  the   worthy  Leontes, 
king  of  Siciiia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned 
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of  high  treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Po- 
lixcacs,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  conspiring  with  Ca- 
millo  to  take  away  the  hfe  of  our  sovereign  lord  tiie 
king,  thy  royal  husband ;  the  pretence '  whereof 
being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open,  thou,  Her- 
mione,  contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true 
subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better 
safety,  to  fly  away  by  night.' 

Her.   Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself ;  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  '  Not  Guilty  :  '   mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood,"  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  received.     But  thus  ; — If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do) 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
F'alse  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.     You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;   which  is  more 
Tlian  histoiy  can  pattern,  though  devised. 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators  :  for  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe  ^ 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standictr. 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honor  'fnre 


>  Schsme  laid.  '  Tr'^r.chery.  *  Own,  possess. 
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'Wlio  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  :  ^  for  honor, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.      I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  hefore  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 

With  wliat  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus  :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honor,  or  in  act  or  will 

That  way  inclining ;  harden'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  Fie  upon  my  grave ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That 's  true  enough  ; 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  uot 
At  all  acknowlege.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accused)  I  do  confess, 
I  loved  him,  as  in  honor  he  required ; 
With  such  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me  ;  with  a  love,  even  such. 
So,  and  no  ether,  as  yourself  commanded ; 


>  Be  rid  of. 
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Wliich  not  to  hxve  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  rae 

Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 

To  you  and  toward    your   friend,  whose  love   had 

spoke, 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely. 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspirac}^ 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how  :  all  1  know  of  it, 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man  ; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  his  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level '  of  your  dreams. 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it.     As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact  ^  are  so)  so  past  all  truth  ; 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  : '  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice  ;  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 


'  Within  the  reach.  '  They  who  have  acted  like  yoo 

'  It  is  your  business  to  deny  this  charge  ;  but  the  mere 
denial  will  be  useless. 
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I^^^-  Sir,  spare  j-our  thrccits  : 

The  bug.  which  you  would  fright  me  witli,  I  seek. 
To  roe  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 
The  crown  aj:id  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favor, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.     My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  m  its  most  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;   with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion  : — lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit. i     Now%  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?    llierefore,  proceed. 

But  yet  hear  this  ;   mistake  me  not ; No  !  life, 

I  prize  it  not  a  straw : — but  for  mine  honor, 
(Which  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises  ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else. 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake  ;   I  tell  you, 
*Tis  rigor,  and  not  law.— Your  honors  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 


'  Tl.e  limited  degree  of  strength  which  it  is  customary  for 
women  to  acquire,  before  they  are  sufterea  to  co  abroad  after 
child-bearing. 
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Is  altogether  just;  therefore,  brmg  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

\_Exeunt  certain  Oncers. 
Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
Tlie  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  ! 

Re-enter  officerb,  with  cleomenes  and  dion. 

Of.    Yon   here    shall  swear  upon  this  sword 
justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos,  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then. 
You  have  not  dared  to  break  tlie  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  't. 

Cle.  Dion.  AH  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 
Of.  [reads.']  '  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten  ;  and  the 
king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lest 
be  not  found.' 

Lo7-ds.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo  ! 
^^^^  Praised ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Qtf-.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  90 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 
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Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  :ill  I'  the  oracle  : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed ;   this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  servaxt,  haslily. 

Ser.  My  lord,  the  king,  the  king  ! 

Leon.  Wliat  is  the  business  .' 

Ser.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  {irince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed, ^  is  gone. 

Leon.  How  !  gone  ? 

Ser.  Is  dead. 

Leon.    A]5ollo  's  angry ;  and  the  Heavens  them- 
selves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.     [Hermione  faints. l    How 
now  there  ? 

Pau.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen. — Look 
down. 
And  see  wluit  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Tdke  her  hence  : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharged ;   she  will  recover. 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion. 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apj^ly  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Aj  olio,  ])ardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  icilh  Herimone. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  ! 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes  ; 
New  woo  my  queen  ;   recal  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy  : 


Of  the  event  of  the  queen's  trial. 
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For,  being  transported  by  rnj^  jealousies 

To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 

Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes ;  which  had  been  done. 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death  and  with 

Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 

And  fili'd  with  honor,  to  my  kingly  guest 

Unclasp'd  my  practice  ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended. 

No  richer  than  his  honor. — How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

Re-enter  paulixa. 

Pau.  Woe  the  whilfi  ! 

O,  cut  my  lace  ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too  ! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Pau.  What  studied  torments,  tj'rant,  hast  for  me  i 
What  wheels,  racks,  fires  }     What  flaying,  boiling. 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?    Thy  tyrannj'. 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies  ; — 
Fancies  too  Aveak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine  ; — O,  think,  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed,  stark  mad  ;  for  all  1 
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Thy  b3--gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
Tiiat  thou  betiayedst  Polixene^  'twus:  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :   nor  was  't  much, 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison 'd  good  Caraillo's  honor. 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by  ;   whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter 
To  be  or  none  or  little  ;   though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done  't. 
Nor  is  't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honorable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive,  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O  lords. 
When    I    have    said,    cry,    woe !— the    queen,    the 

queen. 
The    sweetest,    dearest    creature's   dead;  and  ven- 
geance for  't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

^  Lo>'d-  'I'he  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Pau.  I   say.    she's  dead;    I 'U  swear 't:  if  word 
nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see  :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  'II  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.— But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
l^han  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
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Ten  thousand  j-ears  together,  naked,  fastlnji:. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on  : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;   I  have  deserved 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more  ; 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
r  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Pail.  I  am  sorry  fort: 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — What 's  gone,  and  what 's  past 

help. 
Should  be  past  grief.     Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you  ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman. 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  ! — 
I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  ; 
.  I  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too.     Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

Wlien  most  the  truth;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son  : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both ;   upon  them  shall 
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riie  causes  of  their  death  aj)j)ear,  unto 

Our  shame  perpetual :  once  a  day  I   U  visit 

The  chapel  where  they  lie  ;  and  tearSj  shed  there. 

Shall  he  my  recreation.      So  long  as 

Nature  will  hear  up  with  this  exercise. 

So  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come, 

And  lead  me  to  these  sorrows.  [^Exeunt 

SCENE    III. 

Bohemia.     A  desert  country  near  the  sea. 
Enter  antigonus,  ivith  the  Child,  and  a  mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect '  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 
7'he  deserts  of  Bohemia } 

Mar  Ay,  my  lord  ;   and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time  :  the  skies  look  grimly. 
Anil  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry. 
And  frown  ui)on  us. 

Ant.    Their    sacred    wills    be    done !  —  Go,    get 
aboiird  ; 
Look  to  thy  bark ;   I  '11  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste  ;  and  go  not 

Too  far  i'  the  land  :   'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather : 
IJesides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 


'  Well  assured. 
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Of  prey,  that  keep  upon  *t. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away ; 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  {Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe. 

I   have  heard,   (but  not  believed)   the  spirits  of  the 

dead 
May  walk  again  :   if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another  ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes. 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay  ;   thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts  :   the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her  : — '  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, — 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia  ; 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  pr'ythee,  call 't :  for  this  ungentle  business. 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more  :' — and  so,  with  shrieks. 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys : 
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Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squared  by  this.      I  do  believe, 

Hermione  hath  sufFer'd  death  ;   and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.     Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[laying  down  the  child. 
There  lie,  and  there  thy  character  :  '  there  these ; 

[laying  doivn  a  bundle. 
Which  may,    if  Fortune    please,   both    breed  thee, 

pretty. 
And  still  rest  thine. The   storm  begins.     Poor 

wretch. 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  exposed 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  ! — Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accursed  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more    and   more ;   thou   art  like  to 

have 
A  lullaby  too  rough,     I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamor ! — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard ! — This  is  the  chase  ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 

Enter  an  old  shepherd. 

Shep.   I  would,   there  were   no  age  between   ten 
and  three  and  twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out 


'  i.  e.  the  writing  afterwards  discovered  with  Perdita. 
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tha  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but 
getting  wenches  with  chikl,  wronging  the  ancientry, 

i«tcaling,  fighting. — Hark  you  now  ! — Woukl   any 

but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen,  and  two  and 
twenty,  hunt  this  weather  ?  They  have  scared  away 
two  of  my  best  sheep  ;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will 
sooner  find  than  the  master :  if  any  where  I  have 
them,  'tis  by  the  sea-side,  browsing  of  ivy.  Good 
luck,  an  't  be  thy  will !  what  have  we  here  ?  [taking 
up  the  child.']  Mercy  on  's,  a  barne  ;  '  a  very  pretty 
barne !  A  boy,  or  a  child,"  I  wonder .''  A  pretty 
one  ;  a  very  pretty  one.  Sure,  some  scape  :  though 
I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentle- 
woman in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- 
work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work : 
they  were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing 
is  here.  I  '11  take  it  up  for  i)ity  :  yet  I  '11  tarry  till 
my  son  come ;  he  hoUa'd  but  even  now.  Whoa, 
lio  hoa ! 

Enter  clowx. 

Clown.   Hilloa,  loa ! 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near  ?  If  thou  'It  see  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.      What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clown.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and 
by  land ; — but  I  am  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is 
now  the  skv  :  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it,  you 
cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 


'  Cliild.  '  Femnle  infant. 
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S/iej).   Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Cloum.   1  would,  you  did   but   see   how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  !  but  that 's 
not  to  the  point.   O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor 
souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,   and  not  to  see   'em  : 
now   the   ship   boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmast ; 
and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd 
thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.     And  then  for   the 
land    service ; — to    see   how  the  bear  tore    out  his 
«houlder-bone ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,   and 
said,  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman ! — But  to 
make  an  end  of  the  ship ; — to  see  how  the  sea  flap- 
dragoned  ^  it ; — but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls  roared, 
and  the  sea  mocked  them  ;  and  how  the  poor  gentle- 
man roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both  roaring 
louder  than  the  sea  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy   when  was  this,  boy  ? 
Clown.    Now,   now ;    I   have  not  winked  since   I 
saw  these  sights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 
water,  nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman : 
he  's  at  it  now. 

S/iep.   Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man  ! 

Clou-n.   I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to 

have    helped  her:    there   your  charity   wauld  have 

lacked  footing.  [aside. 

Shep.   Heavy  matters !    heavy  matters !  but  look 

thee  here,  boy.     Now  bless  thyself:     thou  met'st 


'  .Swallowed. 
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with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here 's 
a  sight  for  thee  :  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth '  for  a 
squire  's  child !  Look  thee  here ;  take  up,  take  up, 
boy  ;  open  't.  So,  Jet 's  see  : — it  was  told  me,  I 
should  be  rich  by  the  fairies.  This  is  some  change- 
ling :  " — open 't.     What 's  within,  boy  ? 

Clown.  You  're  a  made  old  man  :  if  the  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live. 
Gold  !  all  gold  ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so  : 
up  with  it ;  keep  it  close  :  home,  home,  the  next ' 
way.  We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and  to  be  so  still,  re- 
quires nothing  but  secresy.  Let  my  sheej)  go. 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clown.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ; 
I  '11  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curst  * 
but  when  they  are  hungry :  if  there  be  any  of  him 
left,  I  '11  bury  it. 

Shep.  Tliat  's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayst  discern 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to 
the  sight  of  him. 

Clown.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we  '11  do  good 
deeds  on  't.  {Exeunt. 


'  The  mantle  in  which  a  cliild  was  carried  to  be  baptised. 
2  iSome  child  left  behind  by  the  fairies. 
*  Nearest.  ♦  Misctievous. 
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ACT    IV. 

Enter  time,  as  Chorus. 

Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all ;  both  joy  and 

terror 
Of  good  and  bad  ;  that  make  and  unfold  error ; — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime, 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried  * 
Of  that  wide  gap  ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-born  hour 
I'o  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received.     I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the    freshest  things    now  reigning ;     and  mak 

stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing. 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies  ;  so  grieving. 
That  he  shuts  up  himself ;  imagine  me,- 


i  The  intermediate  time  unexamined. 
*  Imagine  fur  me. 
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Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

I'o  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wondering.     What  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophesy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 

daughter ; 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
la  the  argument  *  of  Time.     Of  this  allow,^ 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly,  you  never  may.  [Exit. 


SCENE    I. 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  palace  of  PoUxenes. 
Enter  polixenes  and  camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  sickness,  denying  thee  any  thing ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years,  since  I  saw  my  country : 
t'nough  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  peni- 
tent king,  my  master,  hath  sent  fur  me  ;  to  whose 
feeling  sorrows   I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'er- 


'  Subject.  "  Approve. 
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<7een  ^  to   think  so ;  which  is  another  spur   to  my 
departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,   Camillo,   wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now  :  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made ; 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee  : 
thou,  having  made  me  businesses,  which  none,  with- 
out thee,  can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either   stay 
to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee  the 
very  services   thou  hast   done ;  which  if  I  have  not 
enough   considered,   (as  too  much   I  cannot)   to  be 
more  thankful   to  thee,  shall  be  my  study ;   and  my 
profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendships.     Of  that  fatal 
country  Siciha,  pr'ythee,  speak  no  more  ;   whose  very 
naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that 
penitent,   as  thou  callest  him,  and  reconciled  kino-, 
my  brother,  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  queen 
and  children  are  even  now   to  be   afresh   lamented. 
Say  to  me,   when  saw'st  thou   the   prince   Florizel, 
my  son  ?    Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not 
being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them,  when 
they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  un- 
Kuown  ;  but  I  have,  missingly,^  noted,  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his 
princely  exercises  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 
Pol.    I  have   considered   so   much,   Camillo,   and 


'  Think  too  highly  of  myself.  a  Occasiooally 
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with  some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
service,  which  look  upon  his  removedness ;  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelHgence  : — that  he  is  seldom 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd  ;  a  man, 
they  say,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighbors,  is  grown  into  an  un- 
speakable estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  most  rare  note  :  the  report  of  her  is 
extended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But,  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thith'.-r. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place  ;  where  we 
will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some  ques- 
tion 1  with  the  shepherd  ;  from  whose  simplicity,  I 
think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's 
resort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be  my  present  partner  in 
this  business,  and  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo  ! — We  must  disguise  our- 
■elvcs.  [^Kxeunt. 


'  Conversation. 
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SCENE    II. 

T%e  same.     A  road  near  the  shepherd's  cottage. 
Enter  autolycus,  sinying. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peei, 

\Vith,  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  tlie  dale.— — 

Why,  tlien  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  tlie  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale  ' 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

With,  hey  !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing  ! — 

Doth  set  my  pugging^  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants, — 

With,  heigh  !   with,  hey  !   tlie  thrush  and  the  jay  ; — 
Are  summer  sonsj;s  for  me  and  my  aunts,' 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile ;  *  but  now  I  am  out  of  service  : 

l?ut  sh  dl  I  gc  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  wlien  I  wander  here  and  tliere, 

1  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give. 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 


'    '  The  red,  or  spring  blood,  now  reigns  over  the  parts 
lately  under  the  dominion  of  winter.' — larmei. 
*  Thievish.  ^  Doxies.  *  Rich  velret. 
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My  traffic  is  sheets ;  wlien  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus ; 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewise  a  sna])])er-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With 
die  and  dral),  I  jnirchased  this  caparison ;  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.'  Gallows,  and  knock,  are 
too  powerful  on  the  highway ;  beating  and  hanging 
are  terrors  to  me  :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out 
the  thought  of  it. — A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

Enter  clown. 

Clown.  Let  me  see  :— Every  'leven  wether  tods  ;  " 
every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling  :  fifteen 
hundred  shorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

A  lit.   If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  's  mine,  [aside. 

Clown.  I  cannot  do 't  without  counters. — Let  me 
see  ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast } 
'  Three   pound  of  sugar ;    five    pound   of  currants ; 

rice.' What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice: 

But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast, 
and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four  and 
twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers  :  three-man  song- 
men  all,''  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most  of 
them  means  *  and  basses  :  but  one  Puritan  amongst 
them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to   hornpipes.     I  must 


■  Picking  pockets. 

'  i.  e.  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  weighs  a  tod,  or  SSlbs. 

9  Singers  of  catches  in  three  parts.  *  Tenors. 
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have  saffron,   to  color  the  warden  '  jjies  ;   '  mace, 

dates.' — none  ;  that 's  out  of  my  note  :  '  nutmej^s. 
seven;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,'  but  that  I  may 
beg; — 'four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of 
raisins  o'  the  sun.' 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

[groveling  on  the  ground. 

Clown,  r  the  name  of  me 

Jut.  O,  help  me,  help  me  !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags  ;  and  then,  death,  death  ! 

Clown.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  oif. 

Aut.  0,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which  are 
mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clown.  Alas,  poor  man  !  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clown.  What,  by  a  horseman,  or  a  footman  ? 

Aut.  A  footman,  sweet  sir,  a  footman. 

Clown.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  footman,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee  :  if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  me 
thy  hand  :    I  '11  help  thee  :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[helping  him  up. 
Aut.  O  !  good  sir,  tenderly,  O  ! 


'  Wardens  are  a  species  of  large  pears 
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Clown.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aui.  O,  good  sir;  softly,  good  sir!  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clown.   How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir ;  \_picks  his  pocket.']  good 
sir,  softly :  you  ha'  done  nie  a  charitable  office. 

Clown.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  mo- 
ney for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir : 
I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want.  Offer  me  no  money, 
I  pray  you  ;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clown.  What  manner  oi  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you  ? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames  :  *  I  knew  him  once  a  servant 
of  the  prince  :  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of 
his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  Avas  certainly  whipped  out 
of  the  court. 

Clown.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there  's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to 
make  it  stay  there ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but 
abide. « 

Aut,  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then 
a   process-server,    a   bailiff;    then  he    comi)assed  a 


'  IMachines  used  in  the  game  of  tnm-madame,  or  pigeon- 
holes. *  Sojouru  awliile. 
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motion  i  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's 
wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he 
settled  only  in  rogue :  some  call  liim  Autolycus. 

Cloion.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,^  for  my  life,  prio- : 
he  haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he:  that's  the 
rogue,  that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Cloivn.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bo- 
hemia :  if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him, 
he  'd  have  run. 

Jut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clown.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was  ;  I  can 
stand,  and  walk  :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Cloivn.   Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ! 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clown.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.^  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir  \—\Exit  Clown.']  Your 
purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice 
I  '11  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too.  If  1 
make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  ! 


'  Puppet-show.  9  A  cant  term  for  a  thief. 
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Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent '  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  dav 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

[ExU. 

SCENE    III.  ; 

The  same.     A  shepherd's  cottage. 
Enter  florizel  and  perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods. 
And  you  the  queen  on  't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,-  it  not  becomes  me. 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  :  your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,^  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most    goddess-like    prank'd  ■*    up.       But    that    our 

feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  1  should  blusli 
To  see  you  so  attired  ;   sworn,  I  think, 
'J'o  show  myself  a  glass. 


I  Take  hold  of.  *  The  extravagance  of  your  praises. 

'  The  object  of  all  mer.'s  notice. 

*  To  prank  is  to  dross  with  ostentation. 


SCENE    III. 
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Flo.  I  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause  ! 

To  me  the  difference  '  forges  dread  :  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident. 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did.      O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?     What  would  he  say  }     Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;   the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-robed  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste ;  since  my  desires 
Kun  not  before  mine  honor,  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O.  but,  sir, 

Yi  ur  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oiipo.^ed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'  the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 


'  I.  e.  of  rank. 
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Which  then  will  speak  ;  that  you  must  change  tliis 

purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.       Thou  dearest  Perdita, 
With  tiiese  forced  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee.  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast.      Or  I  '11  be  thine,  my  fair. 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  any  thing 
That   you    behold    the    while.     Your    guests    are 

coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  shepherd,  with  polixenes  and  camillo  dis- 
guised;    CLOWN,   MOPSA,  DORCAS,  Ulld  OtllCrS. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach  : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

SJiep.  Fie,  daughter  !     when  m.y  old  wife  li\  cd, 
upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcomed  all.  served  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song,   and   dance   her  turn  ;    now 
here. 


I 
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At  upper  end  o'  the  table  ;  now,  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labor;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  quench  it. 
.She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retired. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
Tne  hostess  of  the  meeting.     Pray  vou.  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourself 
^Ihat  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast.   Come  on 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearino-, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper.  '^' 

r,  ^'"'-     ,    ,      ,  Welcome,  sir !      [to  Pol. 

It  IS  my  father  s  wdl,  I  should  take  on  me 

The  liostess-ship  o'  the  day.-You  're  welcome,  sir  ! 

f^.  .  [to  Camillo. 

Cxive  me    those   flowers    there,    Dorcas.— Reverend 

sirs, 
For  you  there  's  rosemary  and  rue ;   these  keep 
beemmg  and  savor  1  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both.' 
And  welcome  to  our  shearino-  \ 

Z'^'"  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
Vvith  flowers  of  winter. 

'''■■  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 

wot  yet  on  summer  s  death,  nor  on  the  birth 


-  Beauty  and  fragrance. 
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Of   trembling    winter, — the    fairest    flowers    o'    the 

season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gill3'flowers. 
Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards  :   of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden  's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slijjs  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  i  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,"  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be  ; 

Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean  :   so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That   Nature    makes.     You    see,    sweet   maid,    we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather  :   but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyflowers. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  '11  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them ; 


B«c«iiHe. 


*  Diversity  of  color. 
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No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  there- 
fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here  's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ; — these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.   I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You  'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and   through. — Now,   my 

fairest  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours. 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing. — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fail 
From  Dis's  ^  waggon  !   daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 


•  Pluto's. 
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The  crown-imperial  ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one.     O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What }  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse ;  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,    and  in  mine  arms.     Come,    take    your 

flowers  : 
Alethinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals  :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweet 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that  ;   move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function.     Each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens.^ 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  j)raises  are  too  large  :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  Vue  blood,  which  peeps  fairly  through  il, 
Po  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd ; 


'  Your  manner  m  each  act  crowns  tbe  act. 


Siarhng  sc 
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With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doiicles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  *  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to  't. — But,  come ,  our  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I  '11  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Ran    on    the    green    sward :    nothing  she   does,  or 

seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself. 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something, 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out.      Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clown.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.   Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress  :  marry,   g^ar- 
lick. 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clown.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  strike  up.  {jnusic. 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shejjherdesses. 

Pel.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  thi», 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 


1  Reason. 

Urn 
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Shep.  They  call  him  Dorlcles  :  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  :  '   but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  1  believe  it : 
He  looks  like  sooth. ^     He  says,  he  loves  my  daugh- 

ter  : 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  '11  stand,  and  read, 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly.^ 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing ;   though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedier  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe  ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you  :  he 
sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  '11  tell  money  ;  he 
utters  them  qs  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clown.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall 
come  in.  I  love  a  liallad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be 
doleful  matter,  merrily  set  down ;  or  a  very  pleasant 
thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 


'  A  valuable  tract  of  pasturaRP.  <*  Truth. 

3  Weutiy. 
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Ser.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves  ;  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids  ; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange  ;  with  such 
delicate  burdens  cf  '  dildos'  and  'fadings;'  'jump 
her  and  thump  her ;'  and  where  some  stretched 
mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief, 
and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the 
maid  to  answer,  '  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good 
man ;'  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with  '  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man.' 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clown.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.      Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  .''  i 

Ser.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colors  i'  the  rain- 
bow ;  points,-  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia 
can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by 
the  gross  ;  inkles, ^  caddisses,^  cambrics,  lawns : 
why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or 
goddesses  :  you  would  think,  a  smock  were  a  she- 
angel,  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,^  and  the 
work  about  the  square*^  on  't. 

Clown.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in  ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 


'  '  Plain  wares,  not  twisted  into  braids,  such   as  ribands, 
cambrics,  lawns,  &c.' — Malone. 

•  Laces,  with  metal  tags  to  them.  '  Tapes. 

♦  Narrow  worsted  galloons*  *  Cuff.  *  bosom. 
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Clown.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more 
ill  'em  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  autolycus,  singing. 

'  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 

Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber. 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber ; 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel,^ 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy  , 

Buy,  lads,  ©r  else  your  lasses  cry : 

Come,  buy,'    &c. 

Clown.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
hhouldst  take  no  money  of  me  ;  but  being  enthralled 
us  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain 
ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast ;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  jiromised  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 


'  ThfSf  were  lieaTed  in  the  f»'e,  and  made  use  of  to  adjust 

the  piiuts  oi'  lull's. 
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Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you  ; 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  shame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Clown.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ? 
will  they  wear  their  j^ilackets  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you 
are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,'  to  whistle  off  these 
secrets,  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our 
guests  ?  'I'is  well  they  are  whisj)ering.  Clamor 
your  tongues,-  and  not  a  word  more. 

Map.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,^  and  a  pair  of  sweet  *  gloves. 

Clown.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozened 
by  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  belioves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clown.  Fear  not  thou,  man  ;  thou  shalt  lose  no* 
thing  here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  1  have  al)out  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clown.   Wiiat  hast  here  .''  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here 's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 


'  Fire-place  for  drying  mult. 

*  '  i.  e.  ring  u  peul  with  muffled  bells.' — ?tee7«-na. 

*  A  kind  of  neckhti;e  wuru  by  country  ijiii*. 

*  I'erfuaied, 
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bags  at  a  burden,  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  add»^rn 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.   Is  it  true,  think  you  } 

Aut.  Very  true;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here  's  the  midwife's  name  to  't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present.     Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clown.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  and  let's  first  see 
more  ballads ;   we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here 's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  antl 
sung  this  1  alhid  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids  : 
it  was  thought,  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  fiesh 
with  one  that  loved  her.  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful, 
and  as  true. 

Dor.   Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses, 
more  than  ray  pack  will  hold. 

Cloivn.   Lay  it  by  too.      Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty 
oiie. 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of,  '  I'wo  maids  wooing  a  man  : '  there  'a 
scarce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sinsrs  it :  'tis  in 
request,  I  can  tell  you. 
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Mop.  We  can  both  sing  It ;  if  thou  'It  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear  :  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on  't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know,  'tis  my 
occupation  :  have  at  it  with  you. 


SON'C. 


A.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go  ; 
Where,  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 

U.  Whither?    jV.  O.  whither?     D.  "Whither! 
M.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well, 
TLou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell : 

D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  goest  to  the  grange  or  mill: 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

/I.  Neither.     D.  What,  nehher  ?     ^.  Neitb«r. 
D.  Thou  hast  sworn  ray  love  to  be  : 
M,  1  hou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me  : 

Then,  whither  goest?  say,  whither? 

Clown.  We  '11  have  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
selves. My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  i 
talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them.  Come,  bring 
away  thy  pack   after   me.     Wenches,   I  '11  buy  iov 

you    both:    pedler,    let's    have    the    first   choice. 

1-ollow  me,  o-irls. 

Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  "em.  [aside. 

'  Will  you  buy  any  tape. 
Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear- a? 


Seriout. 
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Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  he;ul. 
Of  the  newest,  and  finest,  finest  wear-a  ? 

Come  to  the  pedler  : 

Money  's  a  medler. 
That  doth  utter  *  all  men's  ware-a.' 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas,  and  Mopsa, 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herds, three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  haA'e 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair :  2  they  call  them- 
selves saltiers ;  ^  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  *  of  gambols,  because 
they  are  not  in  't ;  but  they  themselves  are  o'  the 
mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some,  that  know 
little  but  bowling)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we  '11  none  on  't ;  here  has  been 
too  much  homely  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir.  we 
weary  you. 

Fol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us  :  pray,  let 's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Ser.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 
hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  tlie  worst  of 
the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the 
squire.^ 


'  Sell. 

*  i.  e.  Uiessea  themselves  in  close  habits  turt«"d  cr  liiagied 
all  over,  to  imitate  hair.  ■'  S-.itvrs. 

*  A  medley.  '  Foot-rule. 
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Shep.  Leave  your  prating :  since  these  good  men 
are  pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now, 
Ser.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  servant,   with   tivelve   rustics    habited   like 
Satyrs.      They  dunce,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O,  father,  you  '11  know  more  of  that  here* 

after. 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ' — 'Tis  time  to  part  them. 
He 's  simple,    and   tells  much,    [aside.]    How  now, 

fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your    mind    from    feasting.     Sooth,    when    I    was 


'6* 

young, 


And  handed  love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 

To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  •  I  would   have   raa- 

sack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance  ;   you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.      If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are  : 
The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and  iock'd 
Up  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already. 


Toys. 
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But  not  dellver'd.     O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 

Hath  sometime  loved.     I  take  thy  hand  ;   this  hand, 

As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 

Or  Ethiopian's   tooth,   or  the  fann'd  snow,  that 's 

bolted  1 
By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ? 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But,  to  your  protestation :  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to  't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbor  too  ? 
Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  ail, 
That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy  ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  know- 

lege. 
More    than    was    ever   man's ; — I   would  not  prize 

them. 
Without  her  love  :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 


'  The  fine  sieve  used  to  separate  flour  from  bran  is  caller!  a 
bolting-cloth. 
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Shep.  But,  my  daughter, 

Sav  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better. 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  1  cut  out 
'I'he  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands  :  a  bargain. 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

r  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand  ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you  : 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have  :  but  what  of  him  .'' 

Pol,  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.   Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son.  a  guest 
That    best    becomes    the    table.       Pray    you.    once 

more  ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ;  is  he  not  stuoid 
With   age   and    alterins:   rheums  ?     Can   he  speak  ? 
hear  ? 
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Know  man  from  man  ?    dispute  his  own  estate  ?  * 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?    and,  again,  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial.      Reason,  my  son. 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know  't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let   him,   my  son :    he  shall  not    need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not : — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Vol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir. 

[discovering  himself' 


'  'I'alk  over  bis  own  affairs. 


I 
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Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowleged.     Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  aftect'st  a  sheep-hook  !     Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week :  and  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft ;   who,  of  force,  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  copest  with  ; 

Shcp.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.   I  '11  have   thy  beauty  scratch'd  with  brier», 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.     For  thee,  fond  boy, — 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (aa 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt)  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession  ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin. 
Far*  than  Deucalion  off.      Mark  thou  my  words: 
Follow  us  to  the  court.     Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it :  and  you,  enchantment ' — 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honor  therein. 
Unworthy  thee  ; — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hnop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to  't.  [ii-jjf. 

Per.  Even  here  undone  ! 


'   tarther. 


d 
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I  was  not  much  afeard ;  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  self-same  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[to  Florizel. 
I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this.     'Beseech  you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care  :  this  dream  of  mine, — 
]5eing  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cum.  Why,  how  now,  father  ? 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.      O,  sir, 

[to  Florizel. 
You  liave  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
1\)  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels-in  dust.     O  cursed  wretch ! 

[to  Perditu. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst  ad- 

■•.enture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him ! — Undone  !  undone  ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  lived 
'Ig  die  when  I  desire.  [Ej-ii. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me .'' 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd. 
But  nothing  alter'd.     What  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  ;  not  following 
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My  leash  >  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord. 

"V'ou  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess. 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear. 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 
Come  not  hefore  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How    often   have    I    told   you,    'tw.uld    be 
thus  ! 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ! 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  ;  and  then 
J^et  Nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together 
And  mar  the  seeds  within.     Lift  up  thy  looks. 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !     I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advised. 

Flo.   I  am,  and  by  my  fancy  :  -  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.   So  call  it ;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow : 


'  Leadiiig-stiing.  *  Love. 
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I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo. 

.\ot  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 

Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 

The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 

In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 

To  this  my  fair  beloved  :  therefore,  I  pray  you. 

As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honor'd  friend. 

When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more)  cast  your  good  counsels 

Upon  his  passion  :  let  myself  and  Fortune 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 

And  so  deliver, — I  am  put  to  sea 

With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 

And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 

For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold. 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowlege,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Ccan.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita. [takes  her  <  fide, 

1  '11  hear  you  by  and  by.  [lo  Cawillo. 

Cam.  He 's  irremovable, 

Resolved  for  flight.     Now  were  I  bajjpy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn  ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  liouor  ; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  wliom 
1  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillc, 
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I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 

I  leave  out  ceremony.  [going, 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think. 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

P^o.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved  :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king  ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self; — embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration)  on  mine  honor, 
I  '11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;   where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress ;   (from  the  whom,  I  see. 
There  's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  Heavens  forefend !  your  ruin)  marry  her'; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavors,  in  your  absence; 
Your  discontenting  i  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

'^^0.  ^  How,  CamiHo. 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  1 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  maix. 
And,  juter  that,  trust  to  thee. 


'  For  discontented. 
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Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you  '11  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  •  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do ;  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Qam.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  follows,— if  you  will  not  change  your  purpn«o 
But  undergo  this  flight ; — make  for  Sicilia  ; 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes : 
She  shall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.      Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth  :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveneee. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person  :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess  :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow. 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

fig.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  color  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.      Sir, 
The^  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 


This  unexpected  discovery  made  by  my  fatlier 
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Things    known    betwixt    us  tliree,    I  '11    write    you 

down ; 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  at  every  sitting,^ 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  besom  there. 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you  : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  cer- 
tain. 
To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you  ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
"VVIiere  you  'II  be  loath  to  be.     Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity  's  the  very  bond  of  love  ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
AfHiction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true. 

I  think,  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in-  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's   house,  these   seven 

years, 
Ba  born  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 


'  Audience.  *  Compreliend, 
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She  Is  as  forward  of  lier  Ijreeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistresa 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  jjardon,  eir,  for  this  : 

I  '11  blush  you  thank?. 

Flo,  My  prettiest  Perdlta. 

But,  0,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me  ; 
The  medicine  of  our  house  ! — how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this  :   I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there  :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  ap])oiiited,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine  :  for  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want, — one  word. 

\_thei/  talk  aside. 

Enter  AUTOLYcus. 

Aid.  Ha,  ha  !   what  a  fool  Honesty  is  !   and  Trusi 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !    I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a 
riband,  glass,  pomander,^  brooch,  table-book,  ballad, 
knife,  tape,   glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to 


'  A  little  ball  made  of  perfumes,  and  worn  tD  preveDt  infec- 
tiuu  in  times  of  plague. 
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keep  my  pack  from  fasting  :  they  throng  who  should 
bny  first;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and 
brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer ;  by  which 
means,  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in  picture ;  and, 
■what  I  saw,  to  my  good  use,  I  remembered.  My 
clown  (who  wants  but  something  to  be  a  reasonable 
man)  grew  so  in  \o\e  with  the  wenches'  song,  that 
he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had  both  tune 
and  words  ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to 
me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  you 
might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless  ;  'twas 
nothing,  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains  :  no  hearing, 
no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the 
nothing  of  it :  so  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I 
picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses  ;  and 
had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub 
against  his  daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared 
my  choughs  i  from  the  chaif,  I  had  not  left  a  purse 
alive  in  the  whole  array. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita  come  forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but   my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.   And    those  that  you  '11   procure   from  king 
Leontes, 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Vvr.  Happy  be  ycul 


'  A  chough  is  a  bird  resembling  a  jackdaw. 
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All,  that  you  speak,  shows  fair. 

Cum.  Who  have  we  here  ? 


[seeing  Autolycus. 
We  '11  make  an  instrument  of  this  ;  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.   If  they  have  overheard  me  now  ; why, 

hangir.g.  [aside. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  Why  shakest  thou 
BO  ?  Fear  not,  man :  here  's  no  harm  intended  to 
thee. 

Aut.   I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here  's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  ])overty, 
we  must  make  an  exchange  :  therefore,  disease  thee 
instantly,  (thou  must  think  there  's  necessity  in  't) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though 
tlie  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst;  yet  hold 
thee  ;  there  's  some  boot.^ 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  [aside. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flayed "  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? — I  smell  the  trick 
of  it.  [aside 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 


'  Somethirg  over  and  above. 
*  Stripped. 
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Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle  I 

[Ftorizel  and  Autolyciis  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  :  you  must  retire  yoijrself 
Into  some  covert ;   take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  thy  brows  ;   muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming,  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies. 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Ffo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. 

Come,  lady,  come. —  Farewell,  my  friend. 

^"^-  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.   O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot } 
Pray  you,  a  word.  \jhey  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  shall  be,  to  tell  the  king 

[aside. 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail. 
To  force  him  after  :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  lonffins:. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us! — - 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 
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Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

[^Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it :  to 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse  ;  a  good  nose  is  requisite 
also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see, 
this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  without  boot! 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange  !  Sure, 
the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do 
any  thing  extempore.  The  prince  himself  is  about 
a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing  away  from  his  father, 
with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I  thought  it  were  a 
piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would 
not  do 't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal 
it ;  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  clown  and  shepherd. 

Aside,  aside  : — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hang- 
ing, yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clown,  See,  see  ;  what  a  man  you  are  now  !  there 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she  's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Cioivn.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Cloitn.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  oflfended  the  king,  and 
so  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not   to  be   punished  by 
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him.  Show  those  things  you  found  about  lier ; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her. 
Tiiis  being  clone,  let  the  law  go  whistle  ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no 
honest  man  neither  to  his  father  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clown.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest 
off  you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your 
blood  had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  mucii  an 
ounce. 

^ut.  Very  wisely  ;   puppies  !  [asiJe. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king :  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel,'  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clown.   'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
sometimes  by  chance  : — let  me  pocket  up  ray  ped- 
ler's  excrement." — [takes  off  his  false  beard.'}  How 
now,  rustics  ?   whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship, 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ?  tlie 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  j'our  dwelling, 
vour  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,'  breeding, 
and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 

Clown.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 


•  Buiidle,  '  Beard.  *  Estate,  propertf. 
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Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me 
have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and 
they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie  ;  but  we  pay  them 
for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel ;  there- 
fore they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.i 

Clown.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  vis 
one,  if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner.* 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an  't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no.  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfold- 
ings }  hath  not  ray  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the 
court }  •■'  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odor  from  me  ? 
reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  court-contempt  ? 
Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate  or  toze*  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I 
am  courtier,  cap-a-pe  ;  and  one  that  will  either  push 
on,  or  pluck  back  thy  business  there  :  whereupon  I 
command  thee  to  open  thy  aiFair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an  't  like  you. 

Cloivn.  Advocate  's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant : 
say,  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir  ;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock,  nor  hen. 

Aut.  How  liless'd  are  we,  that  are  not  simjile  men  ! 
Yet  Nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are ; 
Therefore  I  '11  not  disdain. 


•  i.  e.  they  sell  it  us.  '^  In  itio  ract. 

»  1  he  stately  tread  of  courtiers.  *  Cajole  or  force 
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Cluvn.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Clown.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical :  a  great  man,  I  '11  warrant ;  I  know,  by 
the  picking  on  's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  ;  what 's  i'  the  fardel  ? 
"Wlierefore  that  box  } 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  and 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labor. 

Shep.  Why,  sir  ? 

Ant.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gone 
aooard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himself;  for  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious, 
thou  must  know,  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir ;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
fly :  the  curses  be  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall 
feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  mon- 
ster. 

Clown.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Aut,  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter;  but  those  that  are 
german  ?  '  to  him,  though  removed   fifty  times,  shall 


»  Related. 
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all  come  under  the  hangman ;  which,  though  it  he 
great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep - 
whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his 
daughter  come  intu  grace  !  Some  say,  he  shall  he 
stoned ;  but  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I. 
Draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote  !  All  deaths  are 
too  few,  the  sharpest  too  easy. 

Clown.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you 
hear,  an  't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive ; 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a 
wasp's  nest ;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters 
and  a  dram  dead ;  then  recovered  again  with  aqua- 
vitae,  or  some  other  hot  infusion  ;  then,  raw  as  he 
is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims, ^ 
shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick-wall,  the  sun  looking 
with  a  southward  eye  upon  him ;  where  he  is  to 
behold  him,  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what 
talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries  are 
to  be  smiled  at,  their  oflFences  being  so  capital  ?  Tell 
me,  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest  plain  men)  what 
you  have  to  the  king  :  being  something  gently  con- 
sidered,2  I  '11  bring  you  where  he  is  aboard,  tender 
your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper  him  in  your 
behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to 
effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clown.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close 


'  The  hottest  day  foretold  in  tlie  almanack. 
•  Being  handsomely  bribed. 
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with  him  ;  give  him  gold  ;  and  though  authority  be 
a  stubborn  bear,  yet  lie  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
goltl  :  show  the  inside  of  your  jiurse  to  the  outside 
of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  stoned, 
and  flayed  alive. 

Shep.  An 't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have.  1  '11  make 
it  as  much  more ;  and  leave  thit;  young  man  in 
pawn,  till  I  bring  it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  wliat  I  promised  ? 

Shep.   Ay,  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a 
l)arty  in  this  business  } 

Cloun.  In  some  sort,  sir :  but  tliough  my  case  be 
a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that 's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son. 
Hang  him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clown.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  must  to  the 
king,  and  sliow  our  strange  siglits  :  he  must  know, 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister ;  we  are 
gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old 
man  does,  when  the  business  is  performed ;  and  re- 
main, as  he  says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you, 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look 
upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clomi.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  blessed. 

Shep.  Let 's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  pro- 
nded  to  do  us  good.       [^Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Aut.   If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see.  Fortune 
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would  not  suffer  me :  she  drops  booties  in  my 
mouth.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion  ; 
gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  master 
good ;  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back 
to  my  advancement  ?  I  will  bring  these  two  moles, 
these  blind  ones,  aboard  him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to 
shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have 
to  the  king  concerns  him  nothijig,  let  him  call  me 
rogue  for  being  so  far  officious ;  for  I  am  proof 
against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs  to  't. 
'i'o  him  will  I  present  them ;  there  may  be  matter 
in  it.  [^>'^- 


ACT    V. 

SCENB    I. 

Sictlia.     A  room  in  the  palace  of  Leontes. 

Enter  leontes,  cleomenes,  dion,  paulina,  and 
others. 

Cle.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 
form'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow  :  no  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeera'd ;   indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.     At  the  last, 
Do,  as  the  Heavens  have  done ;  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  still  think  of 
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The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
Pestroy'd  the  svveet'st  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Pau.  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

If,  one  hy  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good, 
To  malce  a  perfect  woman  ;  she,  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     Kill'd  ! 

Slie  I  kill'd  ?    I  did  so  :  but  thou  strikest  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did :  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought.    Now,  good  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cle.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  ! 

You    might    have    spoken    a   thousand    things,  that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  graced 
Your  kindness  better. 

Pau.  You  are  one  of  those. 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  m. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame  ;  consider  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy. 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well }  ^ 


^  At  rest,  dead. 
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Whut  holier,  than, — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort,  and  for  future  good,— 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to  't  ? 

Pau.  There  is  none  Avorthy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.      Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, — 
Is  't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle, — 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir. 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall, 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason, 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;    who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel. 
My  lord  should  to  the  Heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppose  against  their  wills.     Care  not  for  issue ; 

[to  Leontes. 
The  cro\  'n  will  find  an  heir  :  great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ,  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.                            Good  Paulina, — 
Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honor, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !  -then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  e3'es ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lijis, 

Pau.  And  left  thena 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Lean.  Thou  speak'st  truth ; 
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No    more    such    wives ;     therefore,    no    wife  :     one 

worse, 
And  better  used,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse  ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear)  soul-vex'd. 
Begin,  '  And  why  to  me  ? ' 

Fan.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had  ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Pau.  I  should  so  : 

"Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye  ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in  't 
You  chose  her  :  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  ^   to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  fol- 

low'd 
Should  be,  '  Remember  mine.' 

Leon.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  ! — fear  thou  no  wife ; 
1 11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Pau.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ^ 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina  ;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Pau.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his 
oath. 

Cle.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Pau.  Unless  another 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  nicture. 


'  Split. 

SIIAK.  3    A 
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Affront*  his  eye. 

Cle.  Good  madam,  — 

Pau.  1  haA'e  clone. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will ;  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen :  she  shall  not  be  so  younp: 
As  was  your  former;  but  she  shall  be  such, 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  tal.c 

joy 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Faulina, 

We  shall  not  marr}^  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Pau.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen  's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  gentleman. 

Gen.   One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
'I'he  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  hira  }    He  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness:    his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance,  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced 
By  need  and  accident.     W^hat  train  ? 

Gen.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 


Meet. 
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Leon.  His  princess,  say  ypu,  -with  liim  ? 

Gen.    Ay ;  the  most   peerless    piece    of   earth,    I 
think, 
'ITiat  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Pau.  O  Hemaione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone ;  so  must  thy  grave 
Give    way  to   what 's   seen    now.     Sir,    you    your- 
self 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme  i)  '  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd ; '  thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once :  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say,  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gen.  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot ;   (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye, 
"Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else  ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Puu.  How  ?  not  women  ? 

Gen.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honor'd  friends. 


i.  e.  than  the  lifeless  body  of  Herinione. 
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Bring  them  to  our  embracement.     Still  'tis  strange, 
lEseunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Pau^  Had  our  prince 

^Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.      Pr'ythee,  no  more  ;   cease  :  thou  know'st. 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of :  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. 

Re-enter  cleomexes,  ivith  florizel,  terdita,  ana 
Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you.     Were  1  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly, 
Bv  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome ! 
And  you,  fair  princess,  goddess  1 — O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  eartli 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do :  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  societ)'. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father  ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  miser}-,  I  desire  my  lile 
Once  more  to  look  on  hina 
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^0.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother  :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits   upon  worn   times)    hath    something 

seised 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured,  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  love« 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
A  ad  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

^-«w«-  O.  my  brother, 

(G  _i  gentleman!)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee;, 

stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  diese  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness ! — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expceed  this  paragon  to  the  fevfinl  o^ge 
(At  least,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptane. 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains,  mach.  Itm 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

J'^-  Good  my  lond. 

She  came  fincnn  libja. 

I'^M*.  Where  the  warlike  Smalmi, 

That  noble  homaff^d  lord,  is  fiear'd  and  lored? 

Ho.   Mo^  ropJ  ST.  fiom  thamce;   from  Mm, 

z  smEfatCf 
.-.I!  :r  :•--  ^  °:iis,  parting  witili  her:  tbenee 

.-"mid!  feiendly)  we  hsnrc  cnW^ 

T:  tir;.:^  : _■ :    ..rfctihic 
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For  visiting  your  highness.     My  hest  truin 

I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  viismiss'd  ; 

Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 

Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 

But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 

Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  !     You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  *  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  ; 
For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless  ;  and  your  father  's  bless'ci 
(As  he  from  Heaven  merits  it)   with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things       you  ? 

Enter  lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That,  which  I  shall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me  : 
Desires  you  to  attach  "  his  son,  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shej)herd's  daughter. 


'  A  gentleman  full  of  grace  and  virtue. 
*  Seise   arrest. 
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J^eon.  Where  's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.     Here     in    the    city ;     I    now    oarae    froBr 
him. 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,   (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple)   meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray 'd  me. 

Whose  honor,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now. 
Endured  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay  't  so,  to  his  charge  ; 

He  's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who  ?    Camillo  ? 

Lord.   Camillo,  sir ;   I  spake  with  him,  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.^     Never  saw  I 
W^retches  so  quake  :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth  , 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak. 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father ! 

The  Heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be : 
I'he  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — - 


'  Conversation 
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The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  ^  alike. 

Leon.  My  lora. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.    That  once,  I   see,  by  your   good  father's 
speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly,     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  •  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  : 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate  :  at  your  request. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 
Leon.  Would  he   do   so,   1  'd  beg  your  procioua 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Poll.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  't :  not  a  mouth 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 
gazes. 


'  A  quibble  on  the  false  dice  so  called. 
*  Descent  or  wealth. 
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Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

^^'"'-  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.— But  your  petition 

[to  FbrizeL 
Is  yet  unanswer'd  :   I  will  to  your  father  : 
Your  honor  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend  to  them  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
i  now  go  toward  him  ;  therefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.     Come,  good' my  lord. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same.     Before  the  palace. 

Enter  autolycus  and  a  gentleman. 

Aut.  'Beseech  you  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gen.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel  • 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber;  only  this 
methought,  I  heard  the  shepherd  say ;  he  found  the 
child. 

Aut.   I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gen.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business  : 
but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king  and  Camillo 
were  very  notes  of  admiration  :  they  seemed  almost, 
with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of 
their  eyes :  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness, 
language  in  their  very  gesture  ;  they  looked,  as  they 
hsd  heard  of  a  world  ransomed  or  one  destroyed.    A 
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notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them  :  but 
the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say,  if  the  importance  ^  were  joy  or  sor- 
row ;  but  in  the  extremity  of  the  one,  it  must 
needs  be. 

Enter  another  gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more. 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2  Gen.  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is  ful- 
filled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward  :  he  can  de- 
liver you  more.  How  goes  it  now,  sir  }  this  news, 
which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has  the  king 
found  his  heir } 

3  Gen.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
circumstance  :  that,  which  you  hear,  you  '11  swear 
vou  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione ; — her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it  ; — the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with  it, 
which  they  know  to  be  his  character; — the  majesty 
of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother; — the 


'  Import. 
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affection  of  nobleness, *  which  Nature  shows  above 
her  breeding  ; — and  many  other  evidences,  prochiiiu 
her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's  daughter. 
Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  ? 

2  Gen.  No. 

3  Gen.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to 
be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another  ;  so,  and  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  coun- 
tenance of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be 
known  by  garment,  not  by  favor.-  Our  king,  being 
ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found 
daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a  loss, 
cries,  '  O,  thy  mother,  thy  mother ! '  then  asks 
Bohemia  forgiveness  ;  then  embraces  his  son-in-law  ; 
then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clipping'' 
her :  now  he  thanks  tne  old  shepherd,  which  stands 
by,  like  a  weathei -bitten  conduit  of  many  kings' 
reigns.  1  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip- 
tion to  do  it. 

2  Gen.    What,   pray  you,  became   of  Antigonua, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  .'' 

3  Gen.    Like  an   old  tale  still ;  which  will  have 


•  H(>r  nobleness  of  disposition. 

•  Countenance,  featuies,  '  !iinljraci:ng 
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matter  to  rehcfirse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear  : 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son  ;  Mho  h<.s  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify  him, 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings  of  his,  that  Paulina 
knows. 

1  Gen.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers .'' 

3  Gen.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their  mas- 
ter's death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  she])lierd :  so 
that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided  to  exj)ose  the 
child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But, 
O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow, 
was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  declined 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled.  She  lifted  the  princess 
from  the  earth ;  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if 
she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  she  miglit  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  Gen.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3  Gen.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught  the  Mater, 
though  not  the  fish)  Avas,  when,  at  the  relation  of 
the  quetui's  death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to  it,  (bravely  confessed  and  lamented  by  the  king) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter  ;  till,  from 
one  sign  of  d</lor  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  Alas  ' 
I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears ;   for,   I  am  sure,  my 
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heart  Avept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there,' 
changed  color  :  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed :  if  all 
the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been 
universal. 

1  Gen.   Are  they  returned  to  the  court.' 

3  Gen.  No  :  the  princess,  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perforn  ed  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano ;  who,  had 
he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
work,  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom,  so  per- 
fectly he  is  her  ape  :  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath 
done  Hermione,  that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to 
her,  and  stand  in  hope  of  answer.  Thither,  with  all 
greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone ;  and  there 
they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gen.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand  ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that 
removed  •  house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our 
company  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gen.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  be- 
nefit of  access  ?  Every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new 
grace  will  be  born  :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty 
to  our  knowlege.     Let 's  along.    [^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life 
in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ; 


•  Those  wlio  had  the  hardest  hearts.  *  Uemote. 
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told  him,  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  1  laiow 
not  what :  but  he,  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the 
shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be) 
■who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and  himself  little 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  mys- 
tery remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to 
me ;  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it 
would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  shepherd  and  clown. 

Here  comes  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
•will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children ; 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
born. 

CUmn.  You  are  well  met,  sir :  you  denied  to  fight 
■with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman 
born.  See  you  these  clothes }  say,  you  see  them 
not.  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  born  :  you 
■were  best  say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born. 
Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not 
now  a  gentleman  bom. 

Aut.   I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

Clown.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clown.  So  you  have : — but  I  was  a  gentlemhn 
born  before  my  father ;  for  the  king's  son  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  called  me  brother :   and  then  the 
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two  kings  called  m}' father  brother;  and  then  the 
])rince  my  brother,  and  the  princess  my  sister,  called 
my  father  father ;  and  so  we  wept ;  and  there  was 
the  iirst  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed. 
Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 
Clown.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
jircposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Jut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  nve 
Hii  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Shep.  Pr'ythee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentlp, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clown.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 
Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 
Clovm.   Give  me  thy  hand.     I  will  swear  to  the 
prince,  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.   You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 
Clown.  Not  swear   it,    now  I   am  a  gentleman  ? 
Let  boors  and  franklins  '  say  it ;   I  'U  swear  it.. 
Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  } 
Clown.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
may  swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  :  and  I  '11 
t^wear  to   the  prince,   thou    art  a  tall  2  fellow  of  thy 
hands,   and    that    thou  wilt  not  be    drunk ;    but    I 
know,   thou  art   no    tall    fellow    of  thy  hands,  and 
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that  thou  wilt  be  irimk  ;  but  I  '11  swear  it :  and  I 
would,  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clown.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow. 
If  I  do  not  wonder,  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.  Hark  ! 
the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to 
see  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us  :  we  '11  be 
thy  good  masters.  lExeunf. 


SCENE    III. 

The  same.     A  room  in  Paulina's  house. 

Enter  leontes,  polixenep,  florizel,  perdita, 
CAMiLLO,  PAULINA,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  com- 
fort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Pan.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have    paid  home ;  but   that    you   have  vouch- 
safed. 
With   your   crown'd  brother,  and   these  your  con-- 

tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  0  Paulina. 

We  honor  you  with  trouble.     But  we  caino 
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To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities- ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Pan.  As  she  lived  peerless. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;   therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart :  but  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behold  ;  and  say,  'tis  well. 
[Paulina  undraws  a  curtain,  and  discovers  a  statue. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder  :  but  yet  speak  ; — first,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture  ! — • 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed. 
Thou  art  Hermione  ;  or,  rather,  thou  art  she. 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Pan.   So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  lived  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.      O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life, 

SUAE.  V.  9    « 
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As  now  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  I  woo'.d  hor ! 
I  am  ashamed.     Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? — O  royal  piece. 
There  's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjured  to  remembrance,  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits. 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee  ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave  ; 

And  do  not  say,  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  tlien  implore  her  blessing.     Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Tau.  O  patience ! 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd ;    the  color  's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on : 
Which  six-teen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
'1  o  take  off  so  much  grief  Irom  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Tau.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  ^  you,   (for  the  stone  it 
mine) 
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I  'd  not  have  sliow'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Pau.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on 't,  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon,  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 
"What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  breathed,  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  *t,* 
As  "  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Pau.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain  : 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He  '11  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Pau.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you : 
but 
I  could  afflict  you  farther. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 


'  lliougii   her  eye  be  fixed,  yet  it  seems   to  have  motios 
Jn  if.  »  As  if. 
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For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 

As  any  cordial  comfort.     Still,  methinks, 

There  is  an  air  comes  from  her.     What  fine  chisel 

Could    ever  yet   cut    breath  ?    Let   no    man    mock 

me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her, 

Pau.  Good  my  lord,  forbear  : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You  '11  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  } 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  t 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Pau.  Either  forbear ; 

Quit  presently  the  chapel ;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.      If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  '11  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand.     But  then  you  '11  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  ;  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Pau.  It  is  required, 

Vou  do  awake  your  faith.     Then,  all  stand  still  ; 
Or  those,  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 
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Fau.  Music;  awake  her  :   strike. — 

\iitusic. 
'Tis  time  ;  descend  ;  be  stone  no  more  :  u])jiroach  ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.      Come  ; 
I  'U  fill  your  grave  up  :  stir ;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeathe  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stirs. 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  (he  pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
You  hear,  my  spell  i?i  laivful  :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;   for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand  : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  agCi 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she  's  warm  !       [eynbracmg  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  : 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.   Ay,   and   make 't    manifest   where    she    ban 
lived. 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead. 

Pau.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears,  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. 
1  lease  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  ;  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing.     Turji.  srood  lady. 
Cur  Peidita  is  found. 

[presenfing  Perdita,  who  kneels  to  Hermione. 
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Her.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head !     Tell  me,  mine  own. 
Where    hast   thou   been   preserved  ?    where  lived  r 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserved 
Myself,  to  see  the  issue. 

Pnu.  There  's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.      Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  ^  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O,  peace,  Paulina  ! 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife  :  this  is  a  matcli, 
And  made  between  's  by   vows.     Thou  hast  found 

mine  : 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd ;  for  I  saw  her, 
As     1     thought,    dead ;     and     have,    in    vain,    said 

many 
A.  prayer  upon  her  grave.     I  '11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honorable  husband.     Come,  Camillo, 


(^ouiinunicate. 
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And  take  her  by  tlie  hand,  whose  worth,  and  ho- 
nesty. 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.     Let 's  from  this  place. — 
What .'' — Look  upon  my  brother  : — both  your  par- 
dons. 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.     This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  kinsr.  (whom  Heavens  directing) 
Is  troth -plisrht  to  your  daughter.      Good  Paulina. 
Lena  us  from  hence  ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Pevform'd  in  this  wide  sraji  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  disseve.r'd.     Hastily  lead  away.     [Exeunt 
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Triumph,  my  Britain  !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. — 
»  *  »  s  *  s  » 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ; 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 
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HISTORICAL   iNOTlCL 

OF 

M  A  C  B  E  T  H. 


Malone  lias  assigned  to  the  year  160G  the  composi- 
tion of  this  great  cfl'ort  of  our  author's  genius,  whicli 
lias  been  regarded  as  the  medium  of  dexterous  and 
graceful  flattery  to  James  I.  a  lineal  descendant  of 
lianquo,  who  is  charged  by  the  old  historians  with  a 
participation  in  tlie  murder  of  Duncan,  altliough  for 
very  obvious  reasons  Shakspeare  ha'?  here  represented 
him  as  innocent  of  t)iat  cruel  deed. 

The  original  narrative  of  these  events  is  contained 
in  the  Scott»-um  Histaria:  of  Hector  Boethius,  whence 
It  was  translated  into  the  Scottish  dialect  by  John 
Bellenden,  and  afterwards  into  English  by  Holinshed, 
from  whose  Chronicles  Sliakspcare  closely  followed  it. 
The  awful  incantations  and  mysterious  agency  of  the 
witches  in  this  tragedy  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  pedantic  vanity  of  a  monarch,  whose 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  realitj'  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  are  well  known. 

'  This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  tlie  propriety  of  its  fictions,  and  solemnity, 
grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action  ;  but  it  has  no  nice 
discriminations  of  character:  the  events  are  too  great 
to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispositions;  and 
the   course  of  tlie   action   i.^cessarily  detorminea   the 
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conduct  of  the  agents.  The  danger  of  ambition  is  well 
described  ;  and  I  know  not  whetiier  it  may  not  be  said, 
in  defence  of  soir.e  parts  wliich  now  seem  improbable, 
thai  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary  to  warn 
credulity  a^fainst  vain  and  illusive  predictions.  Tiie 
passions  are  directed  to  their  true  *.nd.  Lady  Macbeth 
is  merely  detested  ;  and  though  the  courap^e  of  Mac- 
beth preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices 
»i  his  fall/ 


ARGUMENT. 


Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  is  rescued  from  the  calamities  of 
foreign  iiivasion  and  domestic  treason  by  tlie  valor  of  hig 
generals  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  are  returning  in  triumph,  when  they  are  arrested  in 
their  progress  by  three  witches,  who  salute  Macbeth  by  the 
titles  of  Cawdor  and  king  ;  at  the  same  time  foretelling  that 
Eanquo  shall  be  tlie  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  although  be 
shall  never  be  in  possession  of  the  crown.  After  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  prophecies,  the  witches  vanish,  and 
messengers  arive  from  Duncan  with  the  intelligence  that 
tlie  rebellious  thane  of  Cawdor  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
tliat  liis  title  is  cor.ferred  on  Macbeth,  wliose  ambition  is 
now  panting  for  the  fulfilment  of  ihe  remainder  of  the  pre- 
diction :  overcome  by  the  suggestions  of  his  wife,  he  mur- 
ders his  sovereign  in  his  sleep,  during  a  visit  with  which 
lie  honors  him.  liy  the  artful  contrivances  of  the  guilty 
pair,  the  kiiiy;'s  two  sons  are  suspected  of  parricide,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  their  safety  by  flight.  The  sovereignty 
now  devolves  on  Macbeth,  who,  fearful  of  the  prophecy 
which  assigns  the  crown  to  the  posterity  of  Banquo,  re- 
solves to  free  himself  of  his  apprehensions  by  the  assas- 
sination both  of  him  and  his  only  son  :  tlie  father  is  slain,  but 
his  son  rieance  escapes  under  favor  of  the  night.  In  the 
mean  time,  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  resides  in 
the  English  court,  under  the  protection  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  raises  a  large  army  in  his  behalf,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  ^Macduff,  the  tliane  of  File, 
wlio,  in  consequence  of  Macbeth's  jealousy,  is  compelled  to 
quit  his  country  :  after  his  departure,  the  inhuman  tyrant 
wreaiis  iiis  vengeance  on  that  nobleman's  wife  and  children, 
all  ot' whom  he  causes  to  be  murdered,  llie  two  friends, 
with  their  English  auxiliaries,  now  proceed  towards  Scot- 
l..nd,  where  they  are  joined  by  a  number  of  discontented 
nobles.  Macbeth  is  defeated  and  slain  ;  his  wretched  wife 
puts  II  period  to  her  existence  ;  and  Malcolm  is  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
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Scene,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  lies  in  England  ;  through 
the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotla^id  ;  and,  chiefly,  at  JMacbeth's 
castle. 


MACBETH. 


ACT    I. 

SCKXE    T. 

Alt  open  place.      Thunder  and  lujhtninj. 
Enter  three  witches. 

1  Witch.   When  shall  we  three  meet  agahi 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly  's  ^  done  ; 
When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1   Witch.  I  come,  Grayraalkin ! 

All.   Paddock  calls  : — Anon. — 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

\Wilches  vanl.'ih 


'  Tumult. 
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SCENE    II. 

A  camp  near  Fores.     Alarum  within. 

Enter  duncan,   malcolm,  doxai.bain,  lenox,  icith 
Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding  soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  }    He  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowlege  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

SoL  Doubtful  it  stood  ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that,^ 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied ;  - 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  ^  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore  :  but  all 's  too  weak : 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution. 


'   In  addition  to  that. 

'  i.  e.  is  supplied  witli  liglit  and  heavy-armed  infactry. 

'    Cause. 
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Like  Valor's  minion. 

Carved  out  his  passage,  till  he  faced  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  ! 

SgI.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So    from    that    spring,    whence    comfort  seem'd    to 

come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valor  arm'd, 
Compell'd    these    skipping    Kernes    to    trust    their 

heels  ; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sol.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles  ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,'  1  must  rejiort  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks , 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorise  another  Golgotha, 
1  cannot  tell : 


•  Truth. 
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But  I  am  faint ;   my  gashes  cry  for  helj). 

Dun.  So  well    thy    words    become    thee    as    thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honor  both. — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

\_Ej:it  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  rosse. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  ot  Rosse. 

Lcn.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes !     So 
should  he  look, 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun.  Whence  earnest  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  *  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor. 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,'^  lapp'd  in  proof,* 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,* 
Point  against  i)oint  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  and,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us  ; 

Dun.  Great  happine.ss ! 


'  Mock,  defy.  »  Macbeth. 

3  Defended  by  armour  of  pruuf. 
*  Showed  he  was  his  equal. 
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Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno.  the  Norwaj's*  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  wonld  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colnies'  inch. 
Ten  tliousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No   more    that  thane   of  Cawdor  shall   de- 
ceive 
Our   bosom   interest. — Go,    pronounce    his  present 

death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 
Rosse.   I  '11  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he    hath   lost,    noble  Macbeth    hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE 

III. 

A  h 

eath. 

Thunder. 

iter 

THREE 

WITCHES 

i   iVitch.   Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch.   Killing  swine. 

3  Wilch.   Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1   Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 
And    raounch'd,    and    mounch'd,    and   mounch'd. — 

'  Give  me,'  quoth  I : 
'Aroint  thee.i  witch!'  the  rump-fed  ronyon^  cries. 
Hnr  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger; 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 


•  Avauut,  begone.  '  The  scurvy  woman  fed  on  ofluU 
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I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

2  Witch.   I  11  give  thee  a  wind. 
1   Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.   And  I  another. 

1  Witch.   I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  tlie  very  ports  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  the  shipraan's  card.' 

1  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 

Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day. 

Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid  ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :  - 

Weary  seven-nights,  nme  times  nine. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 

Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.   Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.   Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thuml), 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.      [drum  ivithin. 

3  Witch.   A  drum,  a  drum  ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird ''  sisters,  hand  in  head. 
Fosters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about  : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace  ! — the  charm  's  wound  up. 


>  The  sailor's  cluirt.  *  Accursed.  '^  Proohetic. 


r'- 


,. .  t.  ^,5)fe^- 


Starlmg'  sc. 


jiacbeth: 

The.  T^hree  "WtxcHcs. 

ACX.L  Scen&nL 
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Enl.cr  MACBETH  and  banquo. 

Mad.   So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  liave  not  seen. 

Ban.   How  far  is 't  call'd   to   Fores? — Wiiat   are 
these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't  ? — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
I'hat  man  may  question  ?     You  seem  to  understand 

me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips. — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
'I'hat  you  are  so. 

Much.  Speak,  if  you  can  : — what  are  you  ? 

1  in/rh.   All  hail,   Macbeth!  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Glaniis  ! 

2  Wit  eh.   All  hail,   Macbeth  1  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.  All  hail.  Macbeth!  that  shall  be  king 

hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,   why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to 

fear 
1  hings  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?     I'  the  name  of  truth, 
Are  ye  fantastical,'  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predictiou 
Of  noble  having,'  and  of  royal  hope. 


'  Creatures  of  fantasy  or  imagination.  *  Fortine. 
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That  he  seems  rapt  *  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say,  which   grain  will  grow,   and  which  wil' 

not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favors  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail*! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.     Stay,    you    imperfect    speakers,    tell    me 
more  : 
By  Sinel's  -  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.      Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence,  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With    such    prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,    I  charge 
you.  [}Vitches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  nas. 
And  these  are  of  tiiem.    Whither  are  they  \anish'd  ? 


'  Abstracted.  »  Sinel  was  the  father  of  Macbeth. 
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Macb.  Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd   cori)oral, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.     Would  they  had  stay'd  ! 
Ban.  Were   such    things  here,   as  we    do    s]>eak 
about. 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
-S««.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  ;  went  it  not  so  ? 
Ban.  To   the  self -same  tune  and  words.     Who  'a 
here  ? 

Enter  rosse  and  angus. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his.      Silenced  with  thac. 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale,» 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 


I 


'  As  f:ist  as  they  could  be  counted. 
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Oiiiy  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  piiy  ti;ee. 

Ross-c.   And.  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honor, 
lie  Imde  me,  from  him.  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdcr; 
111  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane! 
I'Or  it  is  thine. 

B'ln.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Mad).  The  thane   of  Cawdor   lives :  why  dc  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

■^'10.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.      Whether  he  was  com- 
bined 
With  those  of  Norway ;  or  did  line  ^  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;   or  that  with  both 
He  labor'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  1  know  not ; 
But  treasons  caj)ital,  confess'd  and  proved, 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor: 

The  greatest  is  behind. —  Thanks  for  your  pains. — - 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  tlie  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me 
Promised  no  less  to  them  .' 

Bnn.  That,  trusted  home,^ 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crowu, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange  : 
Aud  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 


Strengthen.  '  [ntirely  rclieU  on. 
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The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  su2:)ernatural  soliciting  ^ 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.     If  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion,- 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  }    Present  fears  ^ 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise,*  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner 's  rapt ! 

Macb.   If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honors  come  upon  him 


'   I:?citeTnent.  '  Temptation. 

'  'J  he  actual  presence  of  objects  of  terror. 
*  The  powers  of  action  are  oppressed  by  conjectures  con- 
cerning  the  luture. 

6UA\.  TI.  I 
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Like    our    strange    garments ;    cleave    not  to    their 

mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may, 

I'ime  and  the  hour  ^  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Ban.   Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  lei- 
sure. 
Macb.  Give  me  your  favor :  " — my  dull  braiu  was 
wrought  ' 
With  things  forgotten.     Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.     Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanced ;  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

lEjceunt, 

SCENE    IV. 

Fores.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Florish.     Enter   duncan,  malcolm,  donalbain, 
LENOX,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?    Are  not 
I'hose  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege, 

Tliey  are  not  yet  come  back :  but  I  have  spoke 


'  Time  and  opportunity.  '  Pardon.  *  Agitated. 
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With  one  that  saw  him  die ;  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons. 
Implored  your  highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance  :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  heen  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed,i 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There  's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.* 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin  ! 

Enter  macbeth,  banquo,  rosse,  and  angls. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me.     Thou  art  so  far  before,    • 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.    Would  thou  hadst  less  deserved; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 
Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.      Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties ;  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants. 


'  Owned,  possessetJ. 

'  We  cannot  discover  the  disposition  of  the  m  nd  by  th« 
lineaments  of  the  face. 
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Whicli   do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing   every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honor. 

Dun.  Welcome  hith<^r : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labor 
To  malce  thee  full  of  growing.     Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserved,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so  ;  let  me  enfold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.     Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland  ;  which  honor  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only  ; 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers.     From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  farther  to  yon. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labor,  which   is  not  used  for 
you : 
I  '11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing;  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor  ! 

Macb.    The   prince   of   Cumberland ! — That  w  a 
step. 
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On  which  I  must  full  down,  or  els^e  o'erleap,    laside. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.      Stars,  hide  your  fires : 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  ;  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[Exit. 
Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  full  so  valiant ;  * 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  : 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome. 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  \_florish.     Exeunt. 


SCENE    V. 

Inverness.     A  room  in  Macbeth's  castle. 

Enter  lady  macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

L.  Macb.  '  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ; 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,"  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowlege.  When  I 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther,  they 
made  themselves — air,  into  which  they  vanished. 
Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  mis- 
sives 3  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me,  '  Thane  of 
Cawdor ;'  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters 
saluted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of 
time,  with,  '  Hail,  king  that  shalt  be  ! '     This  have 


'  Full  as  valiant  as  described.  ^  Best  intelligence 

*  Messengers. 
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I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner 
of  greatness,  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues 
of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is 
promised  thee.      Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell.' 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promised. — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  wouldst 

highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  hofily  ;  w'ouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win  :  thou  'dst  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That    which    cries,  '  Thus    thou    must   do,   if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.'     Hie  thee  hither, 
I'hat  1  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, ^ 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  -  aid  doth  seem 
7o  have  thee  crown'd  withal.   What  is  your  tidings  ? 

Enter  an  attendant. 

Att.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

L.  Macb.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  GC».y  it. 


'  Diadem.  *  Supernnural. 


Starlm^  t 


jtrzJSetnAlI. 
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Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were  't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Att.    So  please    you,    it    is    true ;    our    thane    is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ;  , 

"Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

L.  Macb.  Give  him  tending  ; 

He  brings  great  news.     The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

[Eiit  Attendant. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  sjiirits 
That  tend  on  mortal '  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  I   make  thick  my  blood  ; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ;  - 
lliat  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it !    Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  mv  milk  for  srall,  vou  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief  !     Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  2  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ; 
Tliat  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To   cry,    '  Hold,    hold  I ' — Great    Glamis  !    worthy 
Cawdor ! 


'  Murderous.  '  Pit*  '  Wrap. 
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Enter  macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  Iovk, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

L.  Much.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To  morrow, — as  he  purposes. 
L.  Macb.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
"i  our  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.     To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your    hand,  your  tongue :    look    like   the  innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that 's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch  ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Gi-e  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 
Macb.  We  will  speak  farther. 
L.  Macb.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favor  '  ever  is  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Extfunt. 


'  Look,  countenance. 
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SCENE    VI. 

The  same.     Before  the  cnstle. 

Hautboys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Knter     duncax,     malcolsi,     uonalbaix,    baxqijo, 
LENOX,  MACDUFF,  ROSSE,  ANGUS,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,'  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  lady  macbeth. 

Dim.  See,  see  !  our  honor'd  hostess  ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as   love.     Herein  I  teach  you, 
H(jw  you  shall  bid  God  yield  •  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

L.  Macb.  All  our  ser\-ice 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 


'  Convenie'it  corner.  *  Rewa;  d. 
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Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honors  deep  and  broad,  where\Vith 
Your  maiest}'  loads  our  house.     For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.* 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  lie  rides  well  ; 
And  his  great  love,  sliarp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

L.  Macb.  Your  servants  ever 

Have    theirs,    themselves,    and    what    is    theirs,    in 

compt," 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  \_Exeunt. 


'  Hermits,  for  beadamezv 
•  Subject  to  account. 
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SCENE    VII. 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer.^  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.    If   it  -were   done,    when   'tis    done,    then 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.     If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  tlie  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
M'^ill  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 


'  A  servant,  whose  office  it  was  to  place  the  disLes  on  tb** 
table. 
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The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking -off : 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  horsed 

Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air.i 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.     I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  slides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  falls  on  the  other.— How  now !   what  news  ? 

Enter   lady  macbeth. 
L.  Macb.   He   has  almost   s\ipp'd  :   why  have  you 

left  the  chamber  ? 
Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 
L.  Macb.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Much.  We  will  proceed   no  farther  in  this  busi- 
ness : 
He  bath  honor'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  ojjinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

L.  Macb.  Was  the  hoye  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself  ?  hath  it  slept  since ' 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 


'  Tbe  invisible  winds. 


I 
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\Vhi;h  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  h've  a  ccward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace  : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

L.  Macb.  What  beast  was  't  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  .■' 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,'  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
ITiey  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitnesa 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
1  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And   dash'd   the    brains   out,   had   I    so    sworn,    as 

you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, 

L.  Mad.  We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  dav's  hard  journey 
Boundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 


*  Cohere. 
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VVill  I  with  wine  and  wassel  ^  so  convince.-^ 
That  memory,  the  warder''  of  the  brain, 
Sliall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.*     When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  ^ 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  onlj : 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     W^ill  it  not  be  received.^ 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  used  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done  't  ? 

L.  Macb.  Who  dares  receive  it  otl»ei. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamor  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face   must    hide    what    the    false    heart    doth 
know  lExeunl. 


•  Tntempenmce.  «  Overpower.  =>  Sentinel. 

*  A  limbeck  is  a  vessel  thnnigl)  which  distille  I  liquors  pass 
into  the  recii;i.iP».  *  Murder.  •Supposed. 
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ACT    I  I. 

SCENE    1. 

The  same.      Court  within  the  castle. 

Enter  banquo  and  fleance,  and  a  Servant  wtth  a 
torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;    I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take  't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword  : — There  's  husbandry  ' 
in  heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  ont. — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.     Merciful  powers! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !  —  Give  me  my  sword  ; — 

F.nter  macbeth,  and  a  Servant  xvith  a  torch. 

Who  's  there  ? 
Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,   not   yet  at  rest?    The  king's 
a-bed. 


'  Thrift. 
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He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 

Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  officers  :  * 

Tliis  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  bhut  up 

In  measureless  content.- 

Macb.  Being  unprepared. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
"Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All 's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
"Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — wneu 
'tis. 
It  shall  make  honor  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchised,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose  the  while  ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir ;  the  like  to  you  !    [Exit  Banquo. 
Macb.   Go,   bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  if 
ready, 


'  Officers  here  sisnify  houseliold  servants. 
i.  e.  content  witli  every  thing  around  him. 
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She  strike  upon  the  bell.      Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  befoie  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  .'    Come,  let  me  clutcj' 

thee  : 

I  have  thee  not ;  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight,  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  false  cieation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshal'st  me  the  wa^'  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :   I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  ^  gouts  -  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thirt?: 

It  is  the  blqody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.     Now,  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  now  Witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  oiFerings ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose   howl's  his   watch,  thus  with    his    stealthy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,   towards  his   de- 
sign 


'  Haft  or  handle.  »  D' 
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Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sure  and  firm-set  eartn. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
"Which    now    suits   with   it.     Whiles   I   threat,    he 

lives ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[a  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell. 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  iiell.  T^jif. 


SCENE    II. 

'TTie  same. 

Enter  lady  macbeth. 

L.  Macb.  That  which    Imth   made   them    dnmk, 
hath  made  me  bold  ; 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire. — 

Hark  ! — Peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrick'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  steni'st  good-night.   He  is  aboui  it : 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.      I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.   [within.']  Who's  there? — wlmt,  ho  ! 
L.  Macb.  Alack !   1  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  'tis  not  done  :— the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
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Confounds  us. — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't. — My  husband  ? 

Enter  macbeth. 

Macb.   I  have   done   the    deed.     Didst   thou    not 

hear  a  noise  .'' 
L.    Macb.     I    heard    the    owl    scream,    and    the 
crickets  cry. 
Did  you  not  speak  ? 

Macb.  "When  ? 

L.  Macb.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

L.  Much.  Ay. 

Macb.   Hark!—  \ 

Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

L.  Macb.  Dcnalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorrj'  sight. 

[looking  on  his  hands. 
L.    Macb.     A    foolish   thought,    to   say    a    sorrv 

sight. 
Macb.  There  's   one   did  laugh   in  his  sleep,  and 
one  cried,  '  Murder  ! ' 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;   I   stood  and  heard 

them  : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

L.  Macb.        There  are  two  lodged  together. 
Macb.   One   cried,   '  God  bless  us  ! '  and,  '  Amen,' 
the  other ; 
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As '  ihey  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  haude. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

L.  Much.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.    But   wherefore    could   not    I    pronounce, 
Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

L.  Macb.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Sleep  no 
more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleave  •  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ;' — 

L.  Macb.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.   Still  it  cried,  '  Sleep  no  more  I '  to  all  the 
house : 
•  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  !  ' 

L.  Macb.  Who  was  it  that  thus   cried  ?    Why, 
worthy  thane, 
Vou  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.      Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 


•  4s  if.  '  Sleave  is  unwuugbl  silk. 
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'ITiey  must  lie  there  :  go,  carry  them  ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more  : 

I  ain  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on 't  again,  I  dare  not. 

L.  Macb.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

\_Exit.     Knocking  within. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?     Ha  !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean    from    my    hand  ?    No ;    this    my   hand   will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one,  red. 

Re-enter  lady  macbeth. 

L.  Macb.  My  hands  are  of  your  color,  but  I 
shame 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white,  [^knock.']  1  hear  a  knock- 
ing 

At  tlie  south  entry : — retire  we  to  our  chamber: 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 

How  easy  is  it  then  I     Your  constancy 
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Hath  left  you  unattended. — [^knocking.']  Hark  !  more 

knocking. 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.     Be  not  lost 
ho  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  kaocking  1     I  would  thou 

couldst !  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

The  same. 

Enter  porter,      [knocking  within.'] 

Por.  Here  's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  i  turning  the 
key.  [knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who 's 
there,  i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub  r  Here  's  a  farmer, 
that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  jilenty. 
Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ; 
here  you  '11  sweat  for 't.  [kiiocking.]  Knock,  knock. 
Who 's  there,  i'  the  other  devil's  name }  Faith, 
here  's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason 
enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
Heaven.  O,  come  in,  equivocator!  [knocking.] 
Knock,  knock,  knock.    Who  's  there  ?    Faith,  here  's 


'  Frequent. 
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an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a 
Frencli  hose.  Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast 
vour  goose,  [knockinc/.l  Knock,  knock.  Never  at 
quiet !  What  are  you  } — But  this  place  i.s  too  cold 
for  hell.  I  '11  devil-j)orter  it  no  farther :  I  had 
thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions,  that 
go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlagting  bonfire. 
[knocking.]  Anon,  anon  :  I  j^ray  you,  remember  the 
porter  [opens  the  gate. 

Enter  m.vcduff  and  levox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Por.  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock ;  1  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three 
things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  } 

Por.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes ;  it  pro- 
vokes the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance : 
therefore  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery:  it  makes  him,  ond  it  mars 
him  :  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stanl 
to,  and  not  stand  to  :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him 
in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 


'  Three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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Macd.  I    believe,    drink    gave    thee    the    lie    last 

night. 

Por.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  roe : 
but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  oeing 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  some- 
time, yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awaked  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  macbeth. 

Len.   Good-morrow,  noble  sir  ! 
]\f(,cb.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 
Mach.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He   did   command   me    to   call  timely  on 
him : 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I  'H  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labor  we  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  1  '11  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  »  service.  [Exit  Ma. duff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 
^lacb.  He  does  : — he  did  appoiat  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly.    Where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they  say, 


Appointed. 
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Lamentings   heard   i*  the   air ;    strange    screams    ut 

death ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confused  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
Clamor'd  the  Uvelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb.  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Leii.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror !   horror !  horror  I    Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee  ! 

Macb.  Len.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Macd.    Confusion   now   hath    made   his    master- 
piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb.  What  is  't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.   Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 
Macd.  Approach  the   chamber,  and  destroy  youi 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon. — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  then  sj^eak  yourselves. — Awake  !  awake  ! — ■ 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox, 
Ring  the  alarum-hell : — Murder  !  and  treason  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !    Malcolm  !    awake  ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
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And  look  on  death  itself  ! — up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image  ! Malcolm  !    Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights 
To  countenance  this  horror  !  [bell  rings. 

Enter  lady  macbeth. 

L.  Macb.                              What 's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parlev 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak, 

Macd.  O  gentle  hAy, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. O  Banquo  !  Banquo  ! 

Enter  banquo. 

Our  royal  master  's  murder'd  ! 

L.  Macb.  Woe,  alas  ! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  DufF,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  macbeth  and  lenox. 

Macb.   Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant, 
There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead: 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 
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Enter  malcolm  and  donalbain, 

Don.  What  .is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  knov;  't : 

The  spring,  the  head,  tlie  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd  ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father  's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.    Those   of   his    chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done  't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badged  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwilled,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows. 

They  stared,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  rejient  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  ami 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?    No  man. 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason.     Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colors  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore  :  > — Who  could  re*- 
frain, 


'  Covered  wiili  blood  to  the  hilts. 
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That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Couraffe,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

L.  Macb.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken 
Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  augre-hole, 
May  rush,  and  seise  us  ?    Let 's  away  ;   our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady  : — 

[Ladi/  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To    knovv   it   farther.      Fears    and   scruples    shake 

us. 
In  the  great  hand  '  of  God  I  stand ;   and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulged  pretence  -  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macb.  And  so  do  L 

All.  So  all. 

Macb.  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mai.  and  Dot*, 


'  Power.  '  Design. 
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Mai.  What  will  you  do  ?    Let 's  not  consort  with 
them  : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.      1  '11  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland  I  :  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There  's  daggrers  in  men's  smiles ;  the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away.     There  's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there  's  no  mercy  left. 

\_Exeant. 

SCENE    IV. 

Without  the  castle. 
Enter  rosse  and  an  old  man. 

0.  Man.    Threescore   and   ten   I    can    remember 
well  ; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  thina;s    stransre  ;    but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act. 
Threaten  iiis  bloody  stage  :   by  the  clock,  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
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That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

O.  Man.  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that 's  done.      On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.    And    Duncan's    horses,     (a    thing    most 
strange  and  certain) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind, 

O.  Man.  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Sosse.  They  did  so,  to  the  amazement  of  mins 
eyes. 
That  look'd  upon 't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff. 

Enter  macuuff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now .' 

Miicd.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Rosse.  Is  't  known,  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed  ? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain, 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  dav  ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  }  ^ 

Macd.  They  were  subom'd  : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 


'  Propose  to  tbemselvea. 
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Are  stolen  away  and  fled  ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suypicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  amhition,  that  will  ravin  up  * 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — Then,  'tis  mist  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.   He  is  already  named,  and  gone  to  Scone. 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  } 

Macd.   Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  } 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  '11  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there  ; 

— adieu ! 

Lf  st  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Farewell,  father. 

0.  Man.  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes  1 

[A'r«ajif.- 


Derocr. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE    I. 

Fores.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  ranquo. 

Ban.  'ITiou  hast  it  now,  king,  Cawdor,    Glaaua, 
all, 
As  the  weird  women  promised ;  and,  I  fear 
Tliou  play'dst  most  foully  for  't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  manv  kins:?.     If  there  come  truth  from  them 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine) 
"Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?    But,  hush  !  no  more, 

Senet^  sounded.  Enter  macbeth  as  king,  iadt 
MACBETH  as  queen,  lenox,  rosse,  Lords,  Ladies, 
and  Attendants. 

Mach.  Here  's  our  chief  guest. 

L.  Macb.  Tf  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  'jreat  feast. 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 


'  Florish  cf  trumpets. 
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Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me  ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.   We   should  have   else    desired  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we  '11  talk  to-morrow. 
Is  't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper  :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland  ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention  :  but  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse  :  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you .'' 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  our  time  does  call  upon 
us. 

Macb.   I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. \_^Exit  Banquo^ 

SdAK  TI>  9 
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Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 

Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 

Tlie  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 

Till  supper-time    alone ;  while  then,   God  be  v  ith 

you. 

\_Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords^Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.     Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ? 

Jtt.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 
Macb.    Bring    them  before   us. — \_^Exit  Att.l    Tc 

be  thus,  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus. — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  ^  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd.     'Tis  much  he 

dares ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valor 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuked,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cajsar.     He  chid  the  sistert, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  't  be  so, 


'  NoMeness. 
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For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  i  my  mind  ; 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 

Put  rancors  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

'I'o  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 

Rather  than  so,  come.  Fate,  into  the  list. 

And   champion   me   to  the  utterance!" Who's 

there  ? — 

Re-aiter  Attendant,  with  two  murderers. 
Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  It  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together } 
1  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

„^"'^*-  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  }    Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last    conference  ;    pass'd  in  probation  with 
you. 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;  3  how   cross'd ;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  aU  things  else,  that 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  crazed, 


^  For  defiled.  v  Challenge  me  to  extremities. 

*  A'roved  hoiv  you  were  deluded 
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Say,  Thus  did  Ban  quo. 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Much.   I  did  so ;  and  went  farther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  j'our  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?    Are  you  so  gospel'd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
AVhose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  3'ou  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever? 

1  Mu7\  We  are  men,  mv  liefre. 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As    hounds,    and    greyhounds,    mongrels,    spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,^  water-rugs,  and  deml-wolves,  are  cleped  * 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file  ^ 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  Nature 
Hath  in  him  closed ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 


>  Wolf-dogs.  «  Called. 

'  The  catalogue,  with  prices  annexed  to  it. 
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Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  .im  one,  my  liege, 

"Whom  tlie  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  ^  fortune 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't. 

Much.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  mj'^  lord. 
Macb.  So  is  he  mine ;  and  in   such  bloody  dia- 

tance,2 
Tliat  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life  :  and  though  I  could 
With  bare-faced  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  ray  will  avouch  it;  yet  I  must  not, 
For^  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives 


'   VVoTied  by.  '  Mortal  enmity. 

'  Ou  account  of 
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Much.   Your  spirits   shine  through  you.     Witliin 
this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves  ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  't ;  for't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :  and  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  cora^^any, 
(Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
'J'han  is  his  father's)  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
1  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

Mur.  We  are  resolved,  my  lord. 

Macb.  I  '11  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded  : Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

\^Ejeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  «ame.     Another  room. 
Enter  lady  macbeth  and  servant. 

L.  Macb.   Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Ser.   Ay,  madam ;  but  returns  again  to-night. 

L.  Macb.   Say  to    the    king,   I   would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Ser.  Madam,  I  will.  [^Exlt. 

L.  Macb.  Naught's  had,  all  '=  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  pjot  without  content. 
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'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Thau,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Ellter  MACBETH. 

How  now,  my  lord .''  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  *  fancies  your  comj)anions  making^ } 
Using   those    thoughts,  which    should  indeed    have 

died 
With    them    they    think    on  ?     Things    without    all 

remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what 's  done,  is  done. 

Macb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjtiint. 
Both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy. 2     Duncan  is  in  his  gruvc; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well : 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther ! 

L.  Much.  Come  on  ;  gentle  my  lord. 


'  Most  melanfljolv  ^Agoy. 
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Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ;  be  bright  and  jovial 
Among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love: 

And  so,  I  pray,  be  you  :  let  your  remembrance 
Apply  to  Ban  quo ;  present  him  eminence, '  both 
With  eye  and  tongue  :  unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must  lave  our  honors  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

L.  Macb.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mucb.   O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! 
Thou  know'st,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

L.  Macb.  But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eternc' 
'    Macb.  Tiiere  's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable  : 
Then  be  thou  jocund.     Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His    cloister'd   flight ;  ere,   to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,''  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  jieal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

L.  Macb.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.    Be    innocent    of    the    knowlege,    dearest 
chuck,'* 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  ^  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 


'   Do  liim  tlie  liigliest  honors. 

*  The  copy,  or  lease,  by  whicli  they  hold  their  lives,  is   not 
eternal. 

'  'I'lie  beetle  borne  in  the  air  by  its  shanls.  i.  e.  scaly  wings. 

*  A  term  oC  eiulearmeut.  *  Blinding. 
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And,  -with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 

Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale !     Light  thickens ;    and   the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  :  but  hold  thee  stil] ; 
I'hings,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill  : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Tlic  same.     A  park  or  lawn,  with  a  gate  leading  to 
the  palace. 

Enter  three  murderers. 

1  Miir.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
'I'u  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

•3  Mur.  Iluik  !   I  hear  horses. 

Ban.    \ivithin.'\   Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

'2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he  ;  the  rest. 
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That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation.^ 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile  :  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  jialace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  banquo  and  FLEAycE  ;  a  Servant  with  a  torch 
preceding  them. 

2  Mur,  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  'Tis  he. 
1  Mur.   Stand  to  't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

\_assaults  B'tnquo. 
Ban.    O  treachery!     Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 

fly; 
Thou  mayst  revenge. — O  slave  ! 

{dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  escape. 
3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur.  Was  't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mur.  There  's  but  one  down  ;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  jEjceunt 


I  Who  are  set  down  ia  the  list  of  guests. 
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SCENE    IV. 

A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

A  banquet  prepared.     Enter   macbeth,   lady    mac- 
UETH,  RossE,  LEN  )x,  LORDS,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sit  do\vn : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.   Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  state  ;  ^  but,  in  best  time, 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

L.  Macb.  Pronounce    it  for    me,    sir,   to    all    our 
friends  ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.   See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks. — -, — 
Both  sides  are  even.     Here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst ; 
Be  large  in  mirth  :   anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Much.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 


Coutiuues  in  her  cliair  of  state. 
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Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is   cut :  that  I  did  for 

him. 
Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o*  the  cut-throats  :  yet 
he  's  good. 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  six, 

Fleance  is  'scaped. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :   I  had  else  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air  : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo  's  safe  1 
Mur.    Ay,    my   good    lord ;     safe   in    a    ditch  he 
bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

There   the    grown    serpent  lies ;  the  worm,   that 's 

fled. 
Hath  nature,  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No    teeth    for    the    present.      Get    thee    gone ;    to- 
morrow 
We  '11  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

L.  Macb.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer  :  tlie  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis   given    with  welcome :   to   feed,  were    best  at 

home  ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
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Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  1 — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[the   Ghost  of  Banqvo  rises,   and  sits   in    Macbeth's 

place. 

Macb.    Here   had   we   now    our  country's  honor 
roof'd. 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
"Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkind ness. 
Than  pitj'  for  mischance  ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  high- 
ness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 
Macb.  The  table  's  full. 
Len.  Here  's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

Macb.  Where } 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is  't  that  moves 

vour  hisrhness  } 
Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  .'' 
Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  } 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.   Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 
L.  Macb.   Sit,  worthy  friends  : — my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath   been  from   his   youth  :  'pray  you,  keep 
seat : 
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The  fit  is  momentar}' ;  upon  a  thought  ^ 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  lilm, 
You  shall  otfend  him,  and  extend  his  passion. - 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

L.  Macb.  O  proper  stuiF! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  ^  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  lire. 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all 's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,    see    there !    behold !    look !    lo ! 

how  say  you  ? 

Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  \_Ghost  disappears. 

L.  Macb.  What !   quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

L.  Macb.  Fie,  for  shame  ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden 
time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal :  * 


•  As  quick  as  thought.  »  Prolong  his  suffering. 

»  Sudden  gusts.  *  Peaceable  community. 


MACBETH 

2Sa/Acth,laJ!^' 2£a^heth.Rji^e,Len/i3e .  Ghost  kc- 

.ditnLSaTiA  IF. 


Starlmg  sc. 
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Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  p5rform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.     The  times  hive  l)een. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crovvns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.     This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

L.  Macb.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget. — 

Do  not  muse  ^  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends : 
1  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.      Come,  love  and  health  U\ 

all; 
Then    I  '11    sit   down : — Give   me    some    wine ;    fill 

full : 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all.' 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  A  vaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !    Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 


'  Wonder  "  i.  e.  all  good  wishes  to  all. 
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L.  Macb.  Think  of  tliis,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger : 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.      Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  ^  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockerj%  hence  ! — Why,  so  ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

L.  Macb.   You   have    displaced   the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting 
With  most  admired  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  -  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without    our    special    wonder }       You     make     me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,^ 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

^osse.  What  sights,  my  lord  : 

L.  Macb.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse  ; 


Forbid.  '  Pass  over.  '  Possess, 
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Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night ; — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

L.  Macb.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 
Macb.  It  will  have  blood ;  they   say,  blood  will 
have  blood. 
Stones   have    been   known    to   move,  and  trees  to 

speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,^  have 
IJy  magot-pies,-   and  choughs,^  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night  ? 
L.  Macb.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  ia 

which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  ills 
person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

L.  Macb.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Macb.   I  hear  it  by  the  way;  but  I  will  send. 
There  's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
TAnd  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More    shall    they    speak;    for  now  I    am  beet   to 
know. 


'  '  Connexion  of  effects  with  causes.' — Johnson. 

'  .M:igpies.  '  Birds  resembling  jackdawa. 

6HAK.  VI.  B 
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By    the   worst    means,    the    worst :    for    mhie   own 

good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd.^ 
L.  Macb.    You   lack   the    season   cf  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Macb.   Come,    we  '11    to    sleep :    my   strange    and 

self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use. — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

The  heath. 
Thvndcr.     Enter  hecate,  meeting   the  threb 

WITCHES. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look  ac 
gerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  ss  you  arc, 
Sauc)',  and  overbold  ?     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  v.ith  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 


£xamin*'J  nicely. 
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Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 

Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  dime 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 

Spiteful  and  wrathful,  who,  as  others  do. 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now  :  get  you  gone. 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i'  the  morning :  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide. 

Your  charms,  and  everj^  thing  beside : 

I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  Avrought  ere  no«:0  „ 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

1'here  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ,  * 

I  '11  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights. 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 

Shall  draw  him  oa  to  his  confusion. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 

And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song,   [within.^   '  Come  away,  come  away,' &e. 


1  A  drop  that  has  prolouD  1  or  liidden  qualities. 
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Hark ;   I  am  call'd  :  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  {^Eiit. 

1  Witch.   Come,  let 's  make  haste ;  she  '11  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  vr. 

Fores.     A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter  lekox  and  another  lord. 

Lett.    My    former    speeches    have    but    hit    your 

thoughts, 
"Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.     The  gracious 

Du.ican 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — marry,  he  was  dead ; 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late, 
Whom,    you    may    say,    if   it  please    you,    Fleancc 

kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  lale. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
U  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact  I 
liow  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !     Did  he  not  straight, 
in  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  th"e  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  rot  that  nobly  done  ?     Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.      So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  le  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
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(As,  an  't  please  Heaven,  he  shall  not)   they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace  ! — for  from   broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court,  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  ])ray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siward ; 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives , 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honors,^ 
All  which  we  pine  for  now :  and  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

J.cn.  Sent  he  to  MacdulF? 

Lord.  He  did;  and  with  an  absolute,  '  Sir,  ml  I,' 
I'he  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 


'  Honors  freely  bestowed. 
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And  hums ;  as   who  should    say,    '  You  '11    rue   the 

tirae 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.' 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.      Some  holy  angei 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accursed  ! 

Lord.  I  '11  send  my  prayers  with  him ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE    I. 

A  dark  cave :  in  the  middle,  a  caldron  boiling. 
Thunder.     Enter  three  witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  '  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice  ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined. 

3  Witch.  Harjoer  cries : — 'Tis  time,  'tis  tirae. 
1  Witch.  Round  about  the  caldron  go ; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

load,  that  under  coldest  stone, 
Days  and  niglits  hast  thirty-one 

i  Spottea. 
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Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot  I 

All.  Double,  doublp  toil  and  trouble  : 
Fire,  burn;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

'2  Witch.   Fillet  of  a  fenu}'  snake, 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake  : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

3  Witch.   Scale  cf  dragon,  tooth  ">i  wolf. 
Witches'  mummy  ;  maw  and  gulf  i 
Of  the  ravin'd  -  salt-sea  shark  ; 
Root  cf  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark ; 
Liver  of  blasjjheming  Jew ; 
Gail  of  goat,  and  slips  of  j'ew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth -strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,^ 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 


'  The  gulf  is  the  throat  or  swallow  «  Ravenous. 

•  Entrails. 
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All.  Double,  double  toll  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  hecate  and  the  other  three  wiTcnns 

Hec.   0,  well  done  !    I  commend  your  jjains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  abcut  the  caldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 


SONG. 


lilack  spirits  and  white, 
Kfea  spirits  and  gray  ; 

IMii.g  e,  mingle,  mingle, 
You  that  mingle  may. 


2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  ray  thumbs. 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes  : 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  macbeth. 

Macb.    How    now,    you   secret,   black,  and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is  't  you  do  ? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Much.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
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Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  '  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ; 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,-  and  trees  blown 
down  ; 

Though  castles  toj)ple  ^  on  their  warders'  heads  ; 

I'hough  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Theii  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea- 
sure 

Of  nature's  germins  •*  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We  '11  answer. 

1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  from  out 
mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

Much.  Call  them  ;  let  me  see  them. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease,  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  ~— 

All.  Come  high  or  low  ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  ^  show. 


'  Foaming.  '  Laid  fiat  by  the  wind  or  rain. 

»  Tumble. 

*  Seeds  which  have  begun  to  germinate  or  bpronC 

*  Adroitly. 
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Thunder.     An  apparition  of  an  armed  head  rises. 

Much.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  naught. 

App.    Macbeth !     Macbeth !     Macbeth !     beware 
Macduff ; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me. — Enough. 

[descends. 
Macb,  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  ^  my  fear  aright.     But  one  word 
more. 
1  Witch.    He  will    not   be   commanded :    here 's 
another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  apparition  of  a  bloody  child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth  !     Macbeth  !    Macbeth  ! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 
Jpp,  Be  bloody,  bold. 

And  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man ; 
For  none  of  woman  born  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

[descends. 
Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff !    What  need  I  fear  of 
thee  ? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure. 


>  To  harp  is  to  touch  on  a  passion  as  a  harper  touches  a 
string. 
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And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  s})ite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 

Thunder.     An  apparition  of  a  child  crowned,  with  a 
tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 

riiat  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to  't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnara  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [/lescends. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  *  bid  the  tree 
Unfix    his    earth-bound    root  ?     sweet    bodementa  f 

good ! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.      Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing  :  tell  me,   (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 


'  Who  can  commaud  the  forest  to  serre  him  like  a  soldier 
impressed  \ 
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Mnch.   I  will  56  satisfied  :  deny  me  thin, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !     Let  me  know  : — - 
Why  sinks  that  caldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

\_h(tutJKiys. 
1   Witch.  Show!       2    Witch.  Show!       3    Witch. 

Show ! 
All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart : 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  stage  in  order  ; 
the  last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand ;  Banquo  following. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too   like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  : 

down ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls  ; — and  thy  air, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former. — Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do   you  show    me    this  ? — A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes  ! 
What !    will   the  line   stretch  out   to   the  crack  of 

doom  ?  ^ 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — I  '11  see  no  more  : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight ! — Now,  I  see,  'tis  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  -  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 


The  dissolution  of  nature.        *  Besmeared  with  blood. 
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1  Wikh.  Ay,  sir,  JiU  this  is  so. — But  why- 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 
I  'II  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round  : 
l^hat  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?     Gone  } — Let   this  jier- 
nicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there  ! 

Enter  lexox. 


Len.  What 's  your  grace'.s  will  ? 

Much.   Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  .'' 

Lcn.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.   C  ime  they  not  by  )  ou  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.   Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And    damn'd    all     those    that    trust    them ! — I    did 

hear 
The  gallo])ing  of  horse.     Who  was  't  came  by  .' 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,    that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  tied  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
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Macb.    Time,    thou   anticipate,  t '    my  dread   ex- 
ploits : 
The  flighty  ])urpose  never  is  o'ertonk. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.     I'Vom  this  momcntj 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand  ;   and  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done. 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 
Seise  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace   him  in   his   line.     No   boasting  like    a 

fool  ; 
This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpG:<e  cool  : 
But  no  more  sights  !  - — Where  are  these  gentlemen  } 
jOme,  bring  me  where  they  are.  ^^Ejccunt, 

SCENE    ir. 

Fife.     A  room  in  Macduff's  castle. 

Enter  lahy  macduff,  her  son,  and  rosse. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  tlie 

land  ? 
Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 
L.  Macd.  He  had  none  : 

His  flight  was  madness.     When  our  actions  do  not. 


'  Prevenlest,  by  taking  away  tlio  oppoiluiii'y. 
*  Magical  illusions. 
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Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.^ 

Rosse.  You  know  not, 

Whether  it  was  his  Avisdom  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom !    to   leave   his   wife,    to   leave 
his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?     He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  :  *  for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  w^here  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself :  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits    o'  the    season.     I    dare    not    speak    much 

farther ; 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumor 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  move.     I  take  my  leave  of  you; 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again. 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before.     My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you  I 


'  Our  flight  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  our  treuson. 
•  Natural  affection. 
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L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he  's  fatherless. 
Rosse.   I  am  so  raucli  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort  : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father  's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?     How  will  you  live  ? 
Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  } 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  ;  and  so  do  they. 
L.  Macd.  Poor  bird  !  thou  'dst  never  fear  the  net 
nor  lime, 
The  pit-fall  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why   should   I,   mother?     Poor  birds   they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thou  do  for 

a  father  ? 
Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.    Why,   1  can  buy  me   twenty  at  any 

market. 
Son.  Then  you  '11  buy  'era  to  sell  again. 
L.  Macd.    Thou  speak' st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet,  i'  faith, 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.   Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 
L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 
Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 
L.  Macd.  W^hy,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 
Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 
L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hanged. 
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Son.  And  must  they  all  be  har.ged,  that  swear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  :  foi 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him  :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler  !  how  thou  talkest ! 

Enter  messenger. 

Mes.    Bless    you,  fair   dame !     I   am  not  to  you 

known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honor  I  am  perfect.^ 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly. 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here  :  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve 

you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [^Exit  Messenger, 


Though  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  rank. 

SHAK.  VI.  F 
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L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  liarm.     But  I  remember  now, 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.     Why  then,  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 

To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  these 

faces  ? 

Enter  murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 

Mur.  He  's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain  ! 

Mur.  What,  you  e^^ }   \^tabbiiiq  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother  : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [dies.    Exit  L.  Macduff, 

crying  Murder,  and  pursued  by  the  Murderers. 

SCENE    III. 

England.     A  room  in  the  King's  palace. 
Enter  malcolm  and  macduff. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men. 
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Bestride    our    down-fa'len     birthdom.^      Each   new 

morn, 
New  widows  howl   new  orjihans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolor. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  believe  ;   and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,-  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongiies. 
Was    once    thought   honest :    you  have  loved  him 

well ; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young  ;    but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  and  wisdom  ' 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 
Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 
Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.*     But  I  shall  crave  your  par- 
don : 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose. 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all   things  foul   would  wear   the  brows   of 
grace, 


'  Birthright.  "  Befriend.  '  i.  e.  it  is  wisdom. 

■*  A  good  mind  may  receae  from  goodness  in  the  execution 
of  a  royal  mandate. 
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Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  ir.y  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find   ray 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love) 
Without  leave-taking  .'' — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonors. 
But  mine  own  safeties.      You  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  !    wear  thou  thy 

wrongs ; 
Thy  title  is  afFeer'd!  * — Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st, 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended  : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds  ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :   I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands  :  but,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 


'  Fully  established. 
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Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  hcfore  ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  } 

Mai.   It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
A»l  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,'  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name  :  but  there  's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness  :  your  wives,  your  daughtera. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
'I'he  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yec 
I'd  take  upon  you  what  is  yours  :  you  may 


'  Passionate. 
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Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And    yet   seem   cold,   the   time  you  may  so  hood- 
wink. 
We  have  wilb''^^  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many. 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclined. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grow3. 

In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  ; 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more  ;   that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  ^  lust,  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings.     Yet  do  not  fear , 
Scotland  hath  foisons  *  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own  :  all  these  are  portable,' 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai.    But    I    have    none.      The    king-beconang 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 


'  Seeming  as  hot  as  summer.  '  Plenty. 

'  May  be  endured. 
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Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relish  of  them  ;   but  abound 

In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 

Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 

Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 

All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland  !   Scotland ! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody -sceptred. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  agaia? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne. 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ?     Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most    sainted   king ;    the    queen,  that   bore 

thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils,  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.      O,  my  breai»t. 
Thy  hope  ends  here  ! 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honor.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
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From  over- credulous  haste  :  ^  but  God  above 

Deal  between  thee  and  me  !  for  even  now 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 

Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 

For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 

Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 

Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 

At  no  time  broke  my  faitli ;  would  not  betray 

The  devil  to  hiii  fellow ;   and  delight 

No  lees  in  truth  than  life  :  my  first  false  speakine 

Was  this  upon  myself:  what  I  am  truly, 

Is  thine,  and  ray  poor  country's,  to  command ; 

Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 

Old  Si  ward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 

All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 

Now  we  '11  together;  and  the  chance,  of  goodness. 

Be   like    our   warranted   quarrel !  -    Why    are    you 

silent  ? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome   things  at 

once, 
*Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  doctok. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 


•  Over-liasty  credulity. 

'  May  the  event  be,  througli  the  mercy  of  Heaver!,  answer- 
able to  tbe  j  istice  of  our  cause. 
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Doc.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls. 
That  stay  his  cure  :  their  malady  convinces  ' 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What 's  the  disease  he  means  .-' 

Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  cnl : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Hea\'en, 
Himself  best  knows  :  but  strangely-visited  people. 
All  swola  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  -  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  hoi'."  prayers :   and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  \  irt"Ute, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mul.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  uoi. 
Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 


'  Overpowers,  subdues. 

*  This  was  the  coin  called  an  angel. 
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Mai.    I    know    him    now.      Good    God,    betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country  , 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  ;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 

air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy ;  i  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is    there    scarce    ask'd,    for  who ;  and  good   men's 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  grief  ? 

Rosse.    That    of    an   hour's    age    doth   hiss   the 
speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Ma':d.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 


I  Common  distress  of  miad. 
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Rosse.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.     How 
goes  it  ? 

Rosse.    When    I    came    hither   to   transport    the 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumor 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a  foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help  :  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  »  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  ansM'er 

lliis  comfort  with  the  like  !     But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  •  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief,^ 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that 's  honest, 

Bu":  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  parr 


•  Put  off.  2  Catch. 

9  i.  e.  a  grief  that  has  a  single  owner. 
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Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not   your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  souuti, 
'J'hat  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph  !   I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle   is  surprised ;  your  wife  and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd  :   to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry '  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  Heaven  ! — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows 
Give  sorrow  words :   the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break, 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted : 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.   He  has  no  children. — All  my  ])retty  one*  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  l.ell-kite  !— All  ? 


Heap. 
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What,  all.  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so  ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.     Did   Heaven  look 

on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?   Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell   slaughter    on    their    souls :   Heaven   rest  them 
now ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.   O,   I  could   play    the    woman    with    mine 
eyes. 

And   braggart   with    my    tongue ! But,    gentle 

Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself : 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :   Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day.  [^Ejceunt. 
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ACT  y. 

eCBNB    I. 

Dunsinane.     A  room  in  the  castle. 
Enter  a  doctor  of  physic,   and   a    waiting  gextle- 

■\VOMAN. 

Doc.  I  have  two  nierhts  watched  with  vou,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it 
she  last  walked  ? 

Gen.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown 
upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold 
it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most 
fast  sleep. 

Doc.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive 
at  once  tho  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  eflfects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gen.  That,  sir,  which  1  will  not  report  after 
her. 

Doc.  You  may,  to  me  ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gen.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 
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Enter  lady  Macbeth,  tcith  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Obsen'e  her  ;  stand 
close. 

Doc.   How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gen.  Why,  it  stood  by  her  :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually  ;   'tis  her  corumand. 

Doc.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  o]ien. 

Gen.   Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doc.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
nibs  her  hands. 

Gen.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands  :  I  have  known  her  con- 
tinue in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

L.  Macb.   Vet,  here  's  a  spot. 

Doc.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

L.  Macb.   Out,  damned  spot!   out,  I  say! — One; 

two:     why,    then    'tia    time    to    do   't. Hell    is 

murky!  ^ — Fie,' my  \vr^,  te  '.  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ? 
"What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have 
tnousrht  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in 
him  ? 

Doc.  Do  vou  mark  that .' 

L.  Macb.   The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  ;  where  u 


'  Dark. 
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she    now? What,   will     these     hands    ne'er    be 

clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that : 
you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doc.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gen.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  fim 
sure  of  that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

L.  Macb.  Here  's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still  :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     O!    O!    O! 

Doc.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  the  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gen.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doc.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gen.  Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doc.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  :  yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

L.  Macb.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again, 
Banquo  's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Doc.  Even  so  ? 

L.  Macb.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there 's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come ;  give  me  your 
hand.  What 's  done,  cannot  be  undone  :  to  bed,  to 
bed,  to  bed.  [^Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doc.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gen.  Directly. 

Doc.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.  Unnatural 
deeds 
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Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !    Look  after  her  ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoj'ance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  : — so,  good  night. 
My  mind  she  has  mated.^  and  amazed  my  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gen.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

\_Exeu:it. 

SCENE    II. 

The  country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colors,   menteth,   cathness, 
ANGUS,  LENOX,  and  Soldiers. 

Men.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Mal- 
colm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.^ 

Ang.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them ;   that  way  are  they  coming., 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  bro- 
ther } 

Lea.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  :  there  is  Siward's  son. 


•  Astonished,  confounded.  *  A  hermit, 

•  IIAK.  Vi.  o 
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And  many  unrough  '  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Men.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.   Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say,  he  's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  :  hut,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands  ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith -breach; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love  :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Men.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  owed. 
Meet  we  the  medecin  "  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  Avith  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us, 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weode. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  iJirnam. 

lExeunt  inarch' ny. 


•  U.Tbearded.  "  I'hysician. 
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SCENE    in. 

Dunslnane.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  macbf.tii,  doctor,  and  Atteiidants. 

Macb.   Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let   them   fly 

all: 
I'ill  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunslnane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  What 's  the  boy  Malcohn  .'' 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  .''  The  spirits,  that  know 
All     mortal     consequences,    have     pronounced     me 

tlins  : — 
'  Fear  not,  Macbeth  :  no  man,  tliat  's  born  of  woman, 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee.' Then  fly,  false 

thanes. 
And  ming-le  with  the  English  epicures. 
'J'he  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the:  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg '  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  servant. 

The    devil     damn     thee     black,     thou    cream- faced 

loon  !  " 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Ser.  Tliere  is  ten  thousand- ■ 

Macb.  Geese,  villain  } 

Ser.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.   Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy  !    What  soldiers,  patch  }  ^ 


'  Sink.  '  Biise  fellow. 

*  An  appellution  of  contempt. 
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Death  of  thy  soul  !   those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 

Ser.  The  English  force,  so  j)lease  you. 

Macb.    Take    thy    face    hence. — Seyton  ! — I    ana 
sick  at  heart, 
When  I  hehold — Seyton,  I  say  ! — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,'  the  yellow  leaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deejD ;   mouth-honor,  breath, 
Which  the   poor  heart  would   fain   deny,  but  dare 

not 
Seyton ! 

Enter  seyton. 

Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  jileasure  ? 

Macb.  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  confirm'd,    my  lord,   which    was   re- 
ported. 

Macb.  I  '11  fight,   till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hack'd. — 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.   I  '11  put  It  on. 
Send  out  more  horses ;  skirr  2  the  country  round  : 


Dry.  «  Scour. 
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Hang  those  that  talk   of  fear. — Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour.— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doc.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
llase  out  the  w^ritten  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  staff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doc.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw   physic  to   the   dogs ;   I  '11  none  of 
it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff: — 
Seyton,    send    out : — Doctor,    the    thanes    fly    from 

me  : — 
Come,  sir,  despatch  : — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  api)laud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull 't  off,  I  saj'^ : — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? — Hear'st  thou  c4 
them  ? 

Doc.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  som-ething. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 
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T  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dnnsinane.  [Exit. 

Doc.   Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear, 

Prolit  again  siiould  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Exit. 


SCENE    IV. 

Country  near  Dunsinane.     A  wood  in  view. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colors,  malcolm,  old  siwahd 
and  his  son,  macduff,  menteth,  cathness, 
ANGUS,  LENOX,  ROSSE,  and  Soldiers  marching. 

Mai.   Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand, 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Men.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.   What  wood  is  this  before  us  } 

Men.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

Mai.   Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear  't  before  him  :   thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sol.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

Mai.  'Tis  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less '  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 


'  Greaier  and  less. 
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And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Wliose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  ceupurns 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiershij). 

Siu\  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
Wliat  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hojieg  relate  ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
'I'owards  which,  advance  the  war. 

\_Exeunt  marching. 

SCENE    V. 

Dunsinane.      Within  the  castle. 

Enter,  ivith  drums  and  colors,  macbeth,  seytox,  and 

Soldiers. 

Much.    Hang  out  our    banners    on    the    outward 
walls  : 
I'hc  cry  is  still,  '  They  come.'    Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :   here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were    they   not   forced  with  those  that  should  be 

ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And    beat    them    backward    home.     What    is    that 
noise  .''  [c  cry  within  of  ivomen. 

Sey.   It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 
Much.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears, 
llie  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
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To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;   and  my  fell '  of  Lair 
Would,  at  a  dismal  treatise,  rouse,  and  stir, 
\s  life  were  in  't :   I  have  supjj'd  full  with  horrors  ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.     Wherefore  was  that  cry  i 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.   She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  Mord. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.      Out,  out,  brief  caudle ! 
Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Writer  messenger. 

Thou  comest  to  use  thy  tongue  :  thy  story  quickly. 

Mes.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  1  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  't. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mes.  As  1  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  mtthougiit. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 


Skill. 
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Macb.  Liar  and  slave  ! 

[striking  him 

Mes.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if  't  l)e  not  so  : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming : 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  ding  thee  ;  if  thy  speech  be  sooth 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 
I  pull  in  resolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth  : — '  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane  ;' — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out ! 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. 
King  the  alarum  bell :  blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  *  on  our  back. 

[Eweunt. 

SCENE    VI. 

The  same.     A  plain  before  the  castle. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colors,  malcolm,  old  siwakd, 
MACDUFF,  SfC.  and  their  army,  with  boughs. 

Mai.  Now  near  enough  ;  your  leavy  screens  throw 
down, 

•  Armour. 
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And  show  like  those  you  are.      You,  worthy  uncle, 
ShuU,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle  :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siiv.  Fare  5'ou  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all   our  trumpets  speak ;  give  tliem 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

\_Exennt.     Alarums  continued. 

SCENE    VII. 

The  same.     Another  part  of  the  plain. 
Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot 

fly;. 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.    What 's  he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  siward. 

Y.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Y.  Siw.  No,  though   thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  Mv  name  's  Macbeth. 
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Y.  Stw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  i)ronourice  a 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

]\l(icb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

)'.  Siw.  Thou   liest,    abhorred   tyrant ;    with    my 
sword 
I  '11  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[they  Jight,  and  young  Siward  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — ■ 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  born.      [Exit. 

Alarums.     Enter  macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is.     Tyrant,  show  thy 
face  : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  Avill  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretclied  Kernes, i  whose  arms 
Are  hired   to  bear  their  staves :  either  thou,  Mac- 
beth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  shouldst  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.-     Let  me  find  him,  Fortune ! 
Arid  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit.    Alarum. 


'  Liglit-arrned  infmitry. 
'  Reported  with  clumor. 
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Enter  malcoi.m  and  old  siwaru. 

Siw.  This    way,    my   lord  ; — the   castle  's    gcntlv 
render'd  : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war  ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

\_Exeunt.     Alarum. 

Re-enter  macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  foul,  and 
die 
On    mine    own     sword  ?     whiles    I    see    lives,    the 

gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.   Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words  : 

Mv  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  [they  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labor. 
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As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air  i 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ;  • 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it    to    our    hope. — I  '11    not    fight   with 
thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
Aud  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole  ;  and  underwrit, 
'  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.' 

Macb.  I  '11  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  ojiposed,  being  of  no  woman  born, 
Vet  I  will  try  the  last :   before  my  body 


'  The  air  which  cannot  be  cut. 

*  Shuffle  with  ambiguous  expressions. 
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I  throw  my  warlike  sliield.     Lay  on,  JMacdufF; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hohl !   enouffli ! ' 

{^Exeunt,  jightinij. 

Retreat,    Florish.    Re-enter,  tvith  Drums  and  Colors, 

MALCOLM,     OLD     SIWARD,     ROSSE,     LENOX,     AXGU8, 

CATUNEss,  MENTETH,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.    I    would,   the    friends  we    miss  were   safe 
arrived. 

Shv.   Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.   Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Kosse.  Your   son,  my   lord,  has   paid   a   soldier's 
debt : 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man  ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

Mai.  He  's  worth  more  sorrow, 
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And  that  I  '11  spend  fur  liim. 

Siw.  He  's  worth  no  more  : 

They  siy,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  : 
And    so,    God   be  with   him! — Here   comes    newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter  macduff,  with  Macbeth! s  head  on  a  pole. 

Macd.    Hail,  king !    for  so   thou   art.       Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free  : 
1  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl, • 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds  ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  alouc\  with  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

AIL  Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

[furlsh. 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kins- 
men. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honor  named.     What 's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad, 
1'hat  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen. 


'  i.  e.  tby  nobles  ;    he  ornaments  of  thy  liingdom. 
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Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life  ; — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place. 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

\_f.orish.     JH^fC'i/ni. 


KING    JOHN. 


•HAS. 


XL 
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^mnmacAL  jhttice 


«F 


KING    JOHN. 


Ae 


Fnglaii,  widi  tibe  Dbcaverie  of 
Iioa*9  base  Son,  tvJ^Hj  na^ied  Ae 

AUej  :    aw  it  wai 

tie   Q^eenes   Majesties   PiaTers    is 

Cittie  of  Loodoo.'    Tus 

movslj  iu  tiie  year  ladl  :  vk  ife 

tie  bookseller,  for  whuM  it  «a 

Bserted  the  letters  "  W.  Sb.'  m  tfe  tiaie  pragr  ; 

a  third  editaoa  n  MSS 

apeaztt '  is  inserred  at 


oi*  tiais 

Ins  aatikority. 

Tliis  tragedy  is  sn^vposed  W  Maloi 
nrittes  is    1^96.  thoo^  it 
It   is  the  4m1t  oae  of  ovr  pact's 

that  is  matt,  eataed  ia   the  ¥aoks  of 
C<  BipaaT. 

'The  tragedy   of  Kin^   Joka,'   sys    I>r, 
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*  thongli  no(  written  witli  tlie  utmost  power  of  Sliak- 
speare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of 
incidents  and  characters.  The  la  ly's  grief  is  very 
ati'ecting;  and  the  character  of  the  Bastard  contains 
tliat  mixture  of  greatness  aud  levity,  vhi^:h  this  author 
delighted  to  exhibit  * 
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A  R  G  U  INI  E  N  T 


At  the  death  of  Uichard  Ccrur  de  Lion,  the  Eiiglisli  crown  it 
seised  by  John  from  the  feeble  hands  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 
tiie  rifilitful  heir,  whose  claims  are  supported  by  Fliilip, 
king  of  Kr.ince  :  tlie  prospect  of  uniting  the  English  terri- 
tories with  his  own  kinj;dom,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Dau- 
phin with  a  niece  of  John,  induces  the  French  raonarch  to 
withdraw  h^s  protection  from  Arthur,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
legate  from  the  pope  prevents  the  completion  of  the  treaty, 
and  rekindles  the  flames  of  war.  Philip  is  defeated  in  a 
general  engagement  ;  and  Arthur,  now  a  captive,  is  com- 
mitted by  his  uncle  to  the  custody  of  one  Hubert,  with 
secret  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Softened  by  the  inno- 
cence and  entreaties  of  the  youth,  Hubert  ventures  to  dis- 
obey the  cruel  mandate  ;  Arthur  loses  his  life  in  an  endeavor 
to  etiect  his  escape  from  the  castle  in  wjiich  he  is  confined  : 
and  his  lifeless  body  is  discovered  by  some  discontented 
nobles,  who  are  resolved  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  tyrant  by  the  desperate  measure  of  inviting 
the  Uauphin  to  assume  the  crown,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
papal  court.  On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  John  is 
compelled  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  peace  by  a  pusillanimous 
surrender  of  his  regal  ilignity  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal 
legate,  who  now  hasten^  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Uau- 
phin. '1  he  mediation  proves  ineffectual,  and  liostilities  are 
about  to  recommence,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  a 
large  supply  of  French  troops  on  the  (joodwiii  Sands,  to- 
gether with  the  de'ection  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  damps 
the  ardor  of  the  t'rench  prince,  and  disposes  him  to  terms 
ofpe.ice.  In  the  mean  time  John  is  poisoned  by  a  monk", 
and  is  succeeded  in  his  government  by  his  son,  Henry  the 
Third. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


King  Johx. 

PitiNCE  Hexry,  his  son  ;  afterwards  King  ifenry  111. 

AiiTHun,   duke   of  Bretacne,    son   of  CieflVey,    late    duke   of 

liret-.igne,  the  elder  b'other  of  King  John, 
VViLi.iA.M  JMaheshall,  Carl  of  Pembroke. 

GtiFUKY  Fitz-Peter,  earl  of  Pissex ,  cliiefjusticiaryof  England. 
\\  ILI.IA.M  LoNGsvvoitD,  earl  of  Salisbury. 
RouEiiT  BifiOT,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  king. 
Robert  Faulconhridce,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulconbridge. 
Philip  Fauiconbridce,  his  half-brother  ;  bastard  son  to  King 

Richard  tlie  First. 
James  Gi'uxkv,  servant  to  lady  Faulconbridge. 
Peter  of  Pomfuet,  a  prophet. 

PniLip,  king  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Duupliin. 

Archduke  of  Austria. 

Caiidinai.  Panijili'ii,  the  pope's  legate. 

Melun,  a  French  lord. 

Chatili.on,  ambassador  from  France  to  King  John, 

Ei.iNon,  widow  of  King  Henry  II.  and  mother  of  King  John, 

Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 

Blancii,  daughter  to  Alphoiiso  king  of  Castile,  and  niece  to 

King  Jolin. 
Lady    Faii.conbhidge,   mother  to  the  Bastard,  and  Robert 

Fiiulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heralds,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  [Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Stns'Ej  sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France. 


KING    JOHN. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE    r. 


Northampton.     A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

Enter  king  john,  queen  elinor,  Pembroke,  ess  ex, 
SALISBURY,  and  others,  with  chatillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  say.  Chatillon,  what  would  France 

with  us  ? 
Cha.  Thus,    after   greeting,    speaks    the   king  of 
France, 
In  my  behavior,'  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning ; — borrow'd  majesty  ! 
K.  John.    Silence,  good  mother;    hear  the    em- 
bassy, 
Cha.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet.  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 


'  In  the  manner  I  now  do. 
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To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine; 
Desiring  thee  to  liiy  aside  the  sword. 
Which  ssvays  usurpingly  these  several  titles  ; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
'I'hv  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.   What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Cha.    The   proud    control   of  fierce    and   bloody 
war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
(!!ontrolment  for  controlraent :  so  answer  France. 

Cha.    Then    take    my    king's    defiance    from    my 
mouth. 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.   Bear  mine    to    him,  and    so  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  tliou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
Tlie  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !     Be  tliou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honorable  conduct  let  him  have  : — 
Pembroke,  look  to  't :  farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke, 

Ell.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  wcrld, 
Ujjon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love  ; 
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Which  now  the  manage  '  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.   Our  strong  j)ossession  and  our  right  for 

us. 
Eli.    Your    strong    possession    much    more    than 
your  right. 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me  : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  Heaven,  and  you,  and  I  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire .  who  whispers 

Essex. 

Es.  Mj'  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  } 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —         ^Exit  Sheriff, 
Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  faulconbridce.  and 
PHILIP,  his  bastard  brother. 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you  .' 
Bus.   Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman, 

Born  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  eldest  son. 

As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge , 

A  soldier,  by  the  honor-giving  hand 

Lf  Cceur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 
K.  John.  What  art  thou  } 


Conduct,  adnoinistration. 
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Rob.  The  son  and    heir    to    that  same  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K.  John.   Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  «eems. 

Bas.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  fatlicr : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowlege  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.  Out  on   thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honor  Avith  this  diffidence. 

Bas.   I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honor,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.    A    good    blunt    fellow ! — Why,    being 
younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bas.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy. 
But  whe'r '  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 


»  Whether 
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And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  ; — 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  Heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent 

us  here !  « 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  >  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face  ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  comijosition  of  this  man } 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. Sirrah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land .' 
Bas.  Because  he  hath  a  half- face,  like  my  father: 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  haF-faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob.   My    gracious    liege,    when    that  my  fathsr 
lived. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much  ; — • 

Bas.   Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ 'd  my  mother. 
Roh.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  alFairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shamx  to  speak : 
But  truth  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shorja     ' 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 


■  Trace,  outline. 
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(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself ) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me  ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mothei's  son,  was  none  of  his; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
7'hcn,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.   Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And,  if  she  did  jilay  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might:   then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;   nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This  concludes  ; — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir; 
Vour  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.   Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  disj)ossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  } 

Bus.   Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

£li.   Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — be  a  Fauluun- 
bridge, 
And,  like  thy  l)rother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cueur-de-linn, 
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Lord  of  thy  presence,'  and  no  land  beside  ? 

]ifis.   Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shaj)e. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  Hke  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arras  such  eel-skins  stuff'd  ;   my  face  so  thin, 
'i'hat  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  say,  '  Look,  where  three-farthings  ' 

goes !  ' 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land  ; 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  : 
1  would  not  be  sir  Nob  ^  in  any  case. 

Ell.  I  like  thee  well.     Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  for- 
tune, 
Bequeathe  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

7?7.?.  Brother,    take   you    my  land;    I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  fivepence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bus.   Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

A'.  John.   What  is  thy  name .'' 

B(i.9.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun  : 
Pliilip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 


'   Lord  in  lliine  own  liglit. 

'  A  coinage  of  Queen    I^lijjiAbetli  made  of  silver,  and   con- 
aequently  extremely  thin.  ^  Sir  Robert. 
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K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  rise  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bas.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand ; 
My  father  gave  me  honor,  yours  gaA^e  land  : — 
Now.  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away. 

Ell.  'J'he  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandam,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 

Bas.   Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth  :   what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window^,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  niirht ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.   Go,   Faulconbridge ;  now  hast  thou  thy 
desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  ;   we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bas.  Brother,  adieu  !   good  fortune  come  to  thee  ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exevnt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honor  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady  : — 


SCEXK    r. 
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•Good    den.i    sir    Richard!'  — '  God-a-mercy,    fel- 
low !  '— 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter ; 
For  iicw-raade  honor  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
'Tis  too  respective,"  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conA'ersion.'     Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  bis  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

My  picked  man  of  countries  :  * '  My  dear  sir,* 

(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin) 
'  I  shall  beseech  you.' — That  is  question  now  ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  : — 
•  O  sir,'  says  answ^er,  '  at  your  best  command  ; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  senice,  sir  :' • 

'  No,  sir,'  says  question ;   '  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours  i  ' 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po) 

ft  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself : 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 


»  Good  evening.  '  Respectful. 

»  Cbaiige  of  condition.  *  Jlv  travelled  fop. 
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Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 

Which  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such   iaste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  th's?   hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  lady  fatjlcon  bridge  and  james  gurney. 

O  me  !  it  is  my  mother. — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

L.  Faul.   Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where 
is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honor  up  and  down  ? 

Bas.   My  brother  Robert  1  old  sir  Robert's  son  ? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

L.  Faul.  Sir  Robert's  son  !    Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son  :  why  scorn'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bas.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave   a- 

while  ? 
Giir.   Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Bas.  Philip  ? — sparrow  ! — James 

There  's  toys  '  abroad  ;  anon  I  '11  tell  thee  more. 

\_Exit  Gurney 


'  Idle  reports. 
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Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  j)art  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well  :  marry,  (to  confess  !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?    Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy-work. — Therefore,  good  mother, 
I'o  whom  am  J  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg^ 

L.  Faul.   Hast  thou  conspired   with   thy  brother 
too, 
That    for    thine    own    gain    shouldst    defend    mine 

honor  ? 
Wnat  means  tliis  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

lias.  Knight,    knight,    good    mother,— Basilisco- 
like  :  1 
What !   I  am  dubb'd  ;   I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son; 
I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone  : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope  :   who  was  it,  mother  ? 

L.  Faul.    Hast    thou    denied   thyself   a  Fauicon- 
bridge  ? 

Bas.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Ij.  Fuiil.    King    Richard    Coeur-de-lion  was    thv 
father : 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduced 


•  A  satire  on  a  character  in  an  old  drama  called  Soliman  and 
Perseda. 

&UAK.  TI.  I  ' 
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To  make  room  for  him  in  my  liusbaiid's  bed. 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge ! 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urged,  jiast  my  defence. 

Bas.   Now,  by  tiiis  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  bettor  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  i  on  eartli. 
And  so  doth  "yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  foUy  • 
"Needs  must  you  lay  your  Iieart  at  his  dispose,— 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.      Ay,  my  mother, 
"With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  weii 
When  1  was  got,  I  '11  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say,  'twas  not. 


Are  exempt  from  ct^rairta. 


ACT    n.  EUVG    JOUN.  iSl 


ACT    II. 

SCENE    I. 

France.     Before  the  walls  of  Anyiers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces ;  on  the  other,  philip,  king  of  France,  and 
Forces ;  LEWIS,  CONSTANCE,  AUTUUR,  uud  At- 
tendants. 

LeiV.  Before  Anglers  Avell  met,  brave  Au«tria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Jlichard,  that  robb'd  tl)e  lion  of  his.  heart, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  *  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colors,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurj)ation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Ar.   God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love. 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Anglers,  duke. 


'  Importunity, 
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Lew.    A    noble    boy!     Who  would   not  do  tbee 
right  ? 

Aus.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss. 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  mere  return. 
Till  Anglers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-faced  shore, 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders  ; 
Even  till  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main. 
That  water- walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes  ; 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  tliink  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Con.     O,    take    his    mother's    thanks,    a  widow's 
thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aus.    The   peace   of   Heaven   is    theirs,    that    lilt 
their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Fhi.  Well,  then,   to   wt)rk ;   our  cannon  shall 
be  bent 
Asrainst  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  disciidine. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  :  ' — 
We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 


'  To  maik  such  stations  as  may  best  overawe  the  town. 
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VVade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenclnnen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Con.   Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvised  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee.     Chatillon,  speak. 

Chu.    Then    turn    your    forces    from    this    paltry 
siege. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  ;  the  adverse  winds, 
W'hose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  >  to  this  town. 
His  fr)rces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
A  n  Ate,"  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
W^ith  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased ,-. 


'  Immediate,  expeditious. 

•  Ate  was  tLe  goddess  of  revenge 
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And  all  the  unsettled  humors  of  the  land, — 
Kash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  '  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

\_drums  beat. 
Cuts  oflF  more  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prej)are. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is   this  expedi- 
tion ! 

Aus.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavor  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion. 
Let  them  be  welcome  then ;  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  king  john,  elinor,  blanch,  bastard,  phm- 
BKOKE,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ' 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 


•  Mischief. 
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Tlieir  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 
K.  Phi.   Peace  be  to  England  ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace  ! 
England  we  love  ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  underwrought '  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rajie 
Uj)on  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  Ijrother  Geffrey's  face ; — 
7'hese  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his: 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief"  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.      In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
^^"hich  owe  ^  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest } 
K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  com- 
mission, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.    From    that    supernal    Judge,  that    stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 


'  Undermined.  '  Shovt  writing.  '  Own. 
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To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy ; 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.   Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.   Excuse  ;   it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

J<!li.   Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Con.  Let  me  make  answer ; — thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.   Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world! 

Con.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband ;   and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  !     By  my  soul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  CTunot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

£li.  There  's  a  good  mother,  boy,   that  blots  thy 
father. 

Con.  There  's  a  good  grandam,  boy,   that  would 
blot  thee. 

yius.  Peace  ! 

Bas.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aus.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bas.   One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir.  Avith  ynu. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  j)roverb  goes. 
Whose  valor  ])lucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to  't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 
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Blanch.     0,    well    did    he     become    that    lion'a 
robe. 
That  did  di?robe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bus.   It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back  ; 
Or  lay  on  that,  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aus.   What   cracker  is  this  same,  that  deal's  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.    Phi.     Lewis,    determine    what    we    shall   do 
straight. 

LeuK    "Women    and    fools,    break    off   your    con- 
ference.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all ; — 
England  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine. 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  John.    My    life    as    soon : — 1    do    defy    thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  tliee  to  my  hand; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I  '11  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee.  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Con.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  tig. 
'ITiere  's  a  good  grandam  ! 

Ar.  Good  ray  mother,  peace  i 

!  would,  that  1  were  low  laid  in  my  grave : 
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I  am  not  wcrth  this  coil  *  that 's  made  for  me. 

Eli.   His   mother  shames    him  so,   poor    boy,  he 
weeps. 

Cr.n.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r"  she  does  or 
no ! 
His  e^randam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those    heaven -moving    pearls    from    his    poor 

eyes. 
Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  bribed 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou    monstrous    slanderer    of   heaven    and 
earth ! 

Con.     Thou     monstrous    injurcr    of    heaven    and 
earth  ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;   thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  tliy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee. 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Con.  I  have  but  this  to  say;--'- 

That  he  's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
lint  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her. 


»  iuinult  *  Whetlier. 
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And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injurv 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin  ; 
All  punlsh'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her  ;  a  plague  u})on  her ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Con.    Ay,   who    doubts    that  ?    a  will !    a  wick'^d 
will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

A'.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  pause,  or  be  more  tempe- 
rate : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim  * 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers  ;  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Artlmr's  or  John's. 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  citizens  upon  the  walls. 

1  Cit.  Who  is  it,   that   hath    warn'd  us   to   the 

walls  ? 
K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 
K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — ■ 
K.  Phi.    You    loving    men    of  Angiers,   Arthur's 

subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle.« 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage  ; — therefore,  hear  us 

first. 


'  To  give  encouragement.  *  Conference. 
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These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 

Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 

Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 

And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 

All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege. 

And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 

Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  tlieir  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king. 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks,— 

Behold,  the  French,  amazed,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 

And  let  us  in,  your  king,  whose  labor'd  spirits. 

Forwearied  ^  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 

Crave  harborage  within  your  city  walls. 


•  Worn  out 
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K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  lis 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him.  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town ; 
Being  no  farther  enemy  to  you, 
'J'han  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  '  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince  •. 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbrulsed. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  towr^, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  profFer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  -  of  your  old-faced  wall* 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war  : 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 


•  Owns.  *  Circle. 
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Were  harbor'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
'l"hen,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it ; 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

1  Cit.    In  brief,   we   arc  the   king    of   England's 
subjects  : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  wc  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.   Acknowlege  then  the  king,  and  let  me 

in. 
1  Cit.  That  can  we  not:  but  he   tliat  proves  the 
king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loj^al :  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 
K.  John.   Doth  not  the   crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 
Bus.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Phi.    As  many,    and    as  well-born  bloods  as 

those, 

Bas.   Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.   Stand  in  liis  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 
1  Cit.    Till  you  compound  whose  right  is   wor- 
thiest. 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 
K.  John.  Then  God  forgive   the   sin  of  all  those 
souls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
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In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.    Amen,  Amen  ! — Mount,  chevaliers  !    to 

arms ! 
Bas.   Saint  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence  ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  [to  Austria.']  with  your  lioness, 
I  'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aus.  Peace  ;  no  more. 

Bas.   O,  tremble  ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up   higher  to   the  plain;  where  we'll 
set  forth. 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bas.   Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so; — [to  Lewis.']   and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.     God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same. 

Alarums  and  excursions;    then   a   retreat.     Enter  a 
FKENCH  HERALD,  with  truvipcts,  to  the  (jutes. 

F.  Her.    You  men  of  Angiers,  open  Avide  your 
gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
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Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground. 

Many  a  widow's  husband  groveling  lies. 

Coldly  embracing  the  discolor'd  earth ; 

And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 

Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  ; 

Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 

To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 

Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  youi 
bells  ; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  : 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staif  of  France ; 
Our  colors  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  disjilay  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  i 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes  : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured. ^ 


'  ii^iimated. 
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Blood  hatli  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 
blows ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
fronted i)Ower  : 

Both  dre  alike  ;  and  both  ahke  we  like. 

One  must  prove  greatest ;  while  they  weigh  so 
even. 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  king  john,  idth  his  poiver,  eli- 
NOR,  BLANCH,  and  the  bastard  ;  at  the  other, 
KING  PHILIP,  LEWIS,  AUSTRIA,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.    France,   hast   thou   yet  more  blood  to 
cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  saved  one  drop 
of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather  lost  more  :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
ITiat  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead  ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss 

ULtX.  VI.  K 
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With  slaughter  coui^led  to  the  name  of  kings. 

lias.   Ha,  majesty  !  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  hlood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs  ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermined  differences  of  kings. 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry    havoc,'  kings!  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  C(iual  potents,-  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The    other's    peace ;    till    then,    blows,   blood,    and 
death ! 

K.    John.    Whose   party   do    the    townsmen    yet 
admit  ? 

K.   Phi.    Speak,   citizens,    for  England  ;    who  '9 
your  king  ? 

1  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here   hold   up  his 
right. 

K.  John.   In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputv, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,^  Angiers,  and  of  )C\i. 

1  Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  car  s^trong-barr'd  gates  : 


'  Command  slnii^litor  to  proceed.  *  J'oteiiTatea. 

»  In  our  own  riglit. 
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King'd  of  our  fears ;   until  our  fears,  resolved. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and  deposed. 

Bas.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  ^    of  Angiers  flctut 
you,  kings ; 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  jjoint 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  ruled  by  me  : 
Do,  like  the  mutines  2  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town  : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths  ; 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamors  have  brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 
I  'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades. 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colors  once  again  ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then,  in  a  moment,  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion  ; 
To  whom  in  favor  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  } 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy } 


'  Scurvy  fellows.  *  Mutineers. 
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K.  John.  Now,  by  the  ?ky  that  hangs   above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well.      France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bas.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 
Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, — 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why,  then  defy  each  other  ;   and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 
K.   Phi.    Let    it  be    so. — Say,    where    will    yov 

assault } 
K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 
Aus.   I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder,  from  the  south, 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bas.   O  prudent  discipline  I  From  north  to  south  ! 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 

[aside. 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away  ! 

1  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  awhile  to 
stay, 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace  and  fair-faced  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 
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K.  John.   Speak  on,  with   favor;   we   arc    bent   to 
he.ir. 

]   Cit.    That    daughter   there   of  Sjjaiu,   tlie    hidy 
Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England  :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Daui)hin,  and  that  lovely  maid  : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  •  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete,  O,  say,  he  is  not  she  ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  j)art  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  or,e. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates  ;   for,  at  this  match. 


'  Pious. 
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^Vith  swifter  spleen'  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance;  hut,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion  ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bas  Here  's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !     Here  's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas  ; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  i)upi)y-dogs  ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He    speaks    plain    cannon,    fire,    and    smoke,    and 

bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgcl'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds!   I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

£11.    Son,    list    to  this    conjunction;    make    this 

match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  liy  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsured  assurance  to  the  crown. 


'  Speed. 
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That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 

The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 

I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France. 

Mark,  how  tiiey  whisper ;  urge  them,   Avhile  their 
souls 

Are  capable  of  this  ambition  ; 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 

Of  soft  petitions,  j^ity,  and  remorse, 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 

ITiis  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  .'' 

K.  Phi.   Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward first 

To  speak  unto  this  city  :  What  say  you  .'' 

K.  John.   If  tkat  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son. 

Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 

Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 

For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 

And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieged) 

Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 

In  titles,  honors,  and  promotions. 

As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 

Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.    What    say'st    thou,    boy  ?     look   in   the 

lady's  face. 
Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 

A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 

The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
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Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  never  loved  myself, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[tvhispers  with  Blanch, 
Bas.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  !  — 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow. 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor.     This  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should 

be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  resjicct,  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  s])eak  more  properlj') 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
(Though    churlish    thoughts    themselves    should  w. 

your  judge) 
That  1  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.    What    say  these   young  ones }    What 

say  you,  my  niece  ? 
Blanch.   That  she  is  bound  in  honor  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.   Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you 
love  thi"  lady  ? 
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Leio.  Na)',  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love  ; 
For  I  do  love  lier  most  unfeigncdly. 

K.  John.  Then   do  I  give  Volquessen,  Touraine 
Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  Avithal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.   It  likes  us  well :    young    princes,    close 
your  hands. 

Aus.  And  your  lips  too  ;  for,  I  am  well  assured. 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assured. ^ 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates  ; 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made  ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnised. 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness' 
tent. 

K.  Phi.  And,   by  my  faith,   this  league,   that  we 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?     In  her  right  we  came; 


Affianced. 
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Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turu'd  unother  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we  '11  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.     Call  the  lady  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  hid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity.     I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd-for,  unprepared  jjomp. 

[Exeunt   all  but  the  Bastard. — The  Citizens  re- 
tire from  the  tcalls. 

Bas,  Mad  world  !    mad  kings  !  mad  composition  ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part  : 
And  France,  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier)  rounded  '  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith ; 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids ; — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But    the    word    maid, — cheats    the    poor    maid    of 
that ; — 


I  Wliispered. 
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That     smooth-faced     gentleman,     tickling    commo« 

dity.'— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised"  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
'i'ill  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commoditj'. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent ; 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodit)^, 
Tliis  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hatli  drawn  him  from  his  own  determined  aid. 
From  a  resolved  and  honorable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  ^  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 
To  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary. 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord  ;  for  I  will  worship  thee  !       [£xi7. 


'  Interest.  '  Poised.  ^  Gold  coin. 
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The  same.     TJie  French  king's  tent. 
Enter  Constance,  arthuu,  and  SALiSBURY. 

Con.  Gone  to  be  married !  gone  to  swear  a 
peace ! 

False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd !  Gone  to  be 
friends ! 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  pro- 
vinces ? 

It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard. 

Be  well  advised ;  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

It  cannot  be  ;  thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so ; 

I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me ; 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  '  of  fears  ; 

Op])ress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears ; 

A  widow,  husbandless,  sulyect  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest, 

With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 


'  Susceptible. 
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But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  tliy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thj'  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  ray  saying  true. 

Con.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis    marry    Blanch !     O,    boy,    then    where    art 

thou? 
France    friend   with   England !    what    becomes   of 

me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone  ;   I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.   What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Con.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Ar.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Con.    If  thou,   that  bid'st   me  be    content,  wert 
grim, 
LTgly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
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Full  of  uni)leasing  blots  and  sightless  '  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,^ 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy  ! 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  :  but  Fortune.  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  .lohn  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  })luck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  king  John  ; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John. 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

SaL  Pardon  me,  madam  ; 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Con.  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt  ;  I  will  not  go  ^vith 
thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  its  owner  stoop. 


•  Unsightly.  '  Portentous. 
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To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief 's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne ;  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[she  throws  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter    king    john,    king    philip,   lewis,    blanch, 
ELINOR,  BASTARD,  AUSTRIA,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.   'Tis  true,  fair  daughter,  and  this  blessed 
day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnise  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist ; 
Turning,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Con.  A  V.  icked  day,  and  not  a  holyday  !      [rislnp. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or.  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hojies  prodigiously  be  cross'd :  * 


'    Be   disappointed   Dy   the   production    of    a    prodigy   or 
nioasier. 
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But '  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phi.    By    heaven,    lady,    you    shall    have    no 

cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Con.   You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling    majesty ;    which,    being    touch'd,    and 

tried. 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours. 
The  grappling  vigor  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. 
Arm,    arm,    you    Heavens,    against    these    perjured 

kings  ! 
A  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me.  Heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjured  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  ! 

Aus.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Con.  "War !    war !    no  peace !    peace  is  to  me  8 

war. 
0  Lymoges  !  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 


>  Except. 
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That  bloody  spoil.     Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  !   thou  art  perjured  too, 
And  soothest  up  greatness  !     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;   to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side ; 
Been  sworn  my  soldier,  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength ; 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  ^  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Aus.   O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to 


me  ! 


Bas.  And  hang  a  calf  s   skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
Aus.  Thou  darest  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 
Bas.  And   hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those    recreant 

limbs. 
K.  John.    We    like  not  this;    thou   dost    forget 

thyself. 

Enter  pandulph. 
K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 


•  Throw  it  oflF. 

SUAK.  TI. 
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Pan.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  ! 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archhishop 
Of  Canterhury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  hreath  of  a  sacred  king .'' 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworth}'',  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more  ; — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But,  as  we  under  Heaven  are  sujjreme  head  ; 
So,  under  him,  that  great  su])remacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pojie ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.   Brother  of  England,   you   hlasphemc   in 
this. 

K.    John.    Though    you,    and    all    the    kings    of 
Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 
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And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 

Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself : 

Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 

This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  ; 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pan.  Then,  by  the  lawful  ])ower  that  I  have. 
Thou  shall  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate ; 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  a  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonised,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Con.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Fan.    There 's    law   and   warrant,    lady,    for    my 
curse. 

Con.    And  for  mine  too ;    when    law  can   do  no 
right. 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrone. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law. 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  cur?e  ? 

Pan.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curiae, 
'«t  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic; 


\ 
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Ami  rniso  tlio  powi'i'  ol"  Kiiiiuo  upoti  lii«  ln-iul, 

I'uh'MN  h("  tlo  ^<ul)luit    llinirrir  lit   Hulln'. 

l\li.    l.DoU'ft    tlii)\i    \w\v,    l'"iimif  ?  iU>    not    k"t.  j^') 
tliy  Itiind. 

VoH.    I-ook  ti>    llmt.    «K"\il!     lot    lliiil     I'liiiiii'    u'- 
priit, 
Aiul.  l>y  (li>"n>iM'm}V  Iiiii\tls.  lull  lo^'^"  ii  ftmil. 

.■f«\.    I'iiii!;'  I'liilip,  listen  to  tl\i'  nuilmal. 

liii.t.     Ami    limi^    u    cull's    ^l^ill    on    Ium    ntuant 
liuiltH. 

Alls.     Will,    i\ilVini>.    I    iu\is»    |ini'Ktt     II])     these 
wrongs, 
lu-i'iuisr 

Una.  \  iMu  l>H('ilu-s  l)i'st  nuiy  ciurv  tlinn. 

A'.  John.    I'lnlip.  w  hat   s.ty  •'-I   llion  to  tin"  iMnliliiiJ  ? 

Com.    W'lint  shonld  lu-  say.  luil  as  tlu"  cartllnnl  ? 

I.ni\    Bethink  yon.  tallier;    lor  tlu'  (litleriMu'i' 
Is,  pnnliase  ol  a  heavy  I'nise  from   Home. 
Dr  the  li.'vht  loss  of  Kngland  lor  a  liiend. 
FoiVi;i)  the  »asit>r. 

/>7.!H('/i.  That  's  the  eurse  of  Kouu\ 

(.'on.    O  Lewis,  stand  last  ;    the  devil    ti'inpts    tlieo 
here, 
i\\  likeni>ss  ol"  a  new   unliimnxd  hride. 

li/iiiic/i.    The  lad\    ('onstanee  speaks  not    from    her 
faith, 
luit  iVoni  her  need. 

(\)ii.  I),  if  tho>i  'ni*"!   '»V  neeii, 

Whieh  only  lives  hnt  hy  tlie  death  o(  faith. 
That  neen  nnist  needs  infer  this  prineiple. 
'I'luit  fuitli  wonid  live  a-^ain  bv  death  o(  need  : 
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O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  mv  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  'I'he  king  is  moved,  and  answers  not  to 

this. 
Con.  O,  be  removed  from  him-,  and  answer  well. 
Au$.  Do  so,  king  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 
lias.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  s  skin,  most  sweet 

lout ! 
K   Phi.  I  am  perj)lex*d,  and  know  not  what  to 

say. 
Pan.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  cursed  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  relisnous  strength  of  sacred  vows.  i 

The  latest  breath,  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, • 

Heaven    knows,    they    were    besmear'd    and     cver- 

stain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings. 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blo')d. 
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So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 

Un)^oke  this  seisure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ?  » 

Play  fast  and  loose  witli  faith  ?  so  jest  with  Hpaven, 

Make  such  unconstant  cliildren  of  ourselves. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  j)alm  from  palm  ; 

CJnswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity  ?    O  holy  sir. 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pan.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  chamjjion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased  lion-  by  the  mortal  ])a\v, 
A.  fasting  tiger  safer  by  tlie  tooth, 
Than    keep    in    peace    that    hand  which  thou  doat 
hold. 

K.   Phi.    I    may  disjoin    my  hand,   but    not    my 
faith. 

Pan.   So  makest  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faiti: ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath. 


'  I'.xchange  ofsnlutation. 

•  A  iioo  irritated  by  connnemect. 
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Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.      O,  let  tliv  vow 

First  made  to  Heaven,  first  be  to  Heaven  j^erform'd  ; 

That  is,  to  he  the  champion  of  our  church ! 

What  since  thou  sworest,  is  sworn  against  thyself, 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 

For  that,  which  tliou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 

Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly  done  ; 

And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is,  to  mistake  again  ;   though  indirect. 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire, 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 

It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 

By    what    thou    swear'st,    against    the    thing    thou 

swear'st ; 
And  makest  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath.     The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  tf>  swear  ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself : 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy,  loose  suggestions  : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know. 
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The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee ; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  oflF; 

But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aus.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 

Bas.  Will 't  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf's  skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  } 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,    shall    our   feast    be    kept    with    slaughter'd 

men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums, — 
Clamors  of  hell, — be  measures  i  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that  name, 
Which    till    this    time    ray    tongue    did    ne'er   pro- 
nounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Con.  O,  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  Heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.     What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Con.  That  which   upholdeth  him  that    thee    up- 
holds ; 


'  Accompanying 
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His  honor ;   O,  thine  honor,  Lewis,  thine  honor ! 

Lew.   I  muse,!  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cokl, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Fan.   I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need  : — England,  I  '11  fall 
from  thee. 

Con.   O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty! 

FAi.   O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.   France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

Bas.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Inue  ; — 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun  's  o'ercast  with  blood.    Fair  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :   each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win  ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandara,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 
life  dies. 


*  Wonder 
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K.  John.   Cousin,    go,    draw    our    puijsgance  i    to- 
gether.—  \_Exit  Bastard. 
France,  1  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition  : — 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  biood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage   shall  burn  thee  uj),  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
I^ok  to  thyself;  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.    No    more    than    he   that  threat?. — To 
arms  let 's  hie  !  [ifjrNv//. 

SCENE     II. 

The  same.     Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums,   Excursions.     Enter  the   bast-^rp,  with 
Austria's  head. 

Bas.  Now,  by  my  life,  tliis  day  grows  wondrous 
hot ; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head,  lie  there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  kixg  john,  arthur,  and  hubeht. 

K.  John.   Hubert,   keep  this   boy  : — Pbiiip,  iiuike 
up  : 


>  Forces. 
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Mv  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bas.  M)'  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety ;  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
"Will  bring  this  labor  to  a  happy  end.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Hie  same. 
Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.     Enter  king  joiin, 

ELINOR,      ARTHUR,      THE      BASTARD,      HUBERT,     and 

Lords. 

K.  John.   So  shall   it  be ;    your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [to  Elinor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

[to  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee  ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Ar.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 
K.  John.  Cousin,  [to  the  Bastard.]  away  for  Eng- 
land ;   haste  before  : 
And.  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  e.ngels  ^  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Iviust  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon. 
Use  oui  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 


>  Gold  coin. 


t 
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Bas.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  '   shall  not  drive  ma 
back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety  ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

J^IL  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

lEj:it  Bastard. 

Eli.   Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  hark,  a  word. 

[she  takes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.    Come    hither,    Hubert.      O   my   gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  tliee. 

Hub.   I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.   Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say 
so  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say  ; — but  let  it  go  : 


'  Tlie  fear  ot  excommunication. 
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The  sun  is  in  the  heaven  ;  and  the  proud  day. 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  irawd;*,^ 

To  give  me  audience.      If  the  midnight  l)ell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  one  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs  ; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 

Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 

And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) 

Or  if  that  thoU  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  ton2:ue,  usina:  conceit-  alone, 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words ; 

Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  ^  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 

But,  ah,  I  will  not : — yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lovest  me  well. 

Hub.   So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  I  'd  do  't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  wouldst  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eve 


'  Showy  ornaments.  •  Conception,  thought. 

'  For  brooding. 
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On  von  young  boy  :  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend ; 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.     Dost  thou  understand  me  .' 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  '11  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  oiFend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

A'.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee  : 
Well,  I  '11  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee. 

Remember. Madam,  fare  you  well; 

I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  gr. : 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

\  Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 

The  smne.      The  French  khufs  lent. 

Enter  king   piiilip,    lewis,   PANnuLi'ii,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  '  of  convicted '-'  sail 


•  Fleet  of  war.  »  Destroyed 
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Is  scatter'd,  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pan.   Courage  and  comfort !   all  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  sc 
ill? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?    Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Artluir  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends  slain  r 
And  l)loody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Leu\  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  lie  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.   Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise, 
So  we  could  find  some  partner  of  our  shame. 

I'.llli'l    COftSTANCK. 

i.ouk.  who  comes  here  !   a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Con.  Lo,  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace  ! 

K.  Phi.    Patience,    good    lady !    comfort,    gentle 
Constance  ! 

Con.  No,  I  defy  ^  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death. — O  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 


'  Refuse. 
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'I'hou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 

Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 

Tliou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  ; 

And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vanity  brows  ; 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worm?  ; 

And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 

And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself. 

Come,  grin  on  me ;   and  I  will  think  thou  smilest. 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !   Misery's  love, 

O,  come  to  me  ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Con.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modern  ^  invocation. 

Pan.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Con.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ; 
I  am  not  mad  :   this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine  ; 
My  name  is  Constance  ;   I  was  Geffrey's  wife  , 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  Heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonised,  cardinal ; 


'  Conunon. 


Consunwe-,  FhiZic  lavis  k.Pandidph. 
Act  JIT.  Scene  IV. 
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For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses.     O,  what  love  I 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Con.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hair?. 

Con.  Yes,   that  I  will ;   and  wherefore  will  I   do 
it.? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  ;  and  cried  aloud, 
'  O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  ! ' 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

ailAK.  VT.  u 
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To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,^ 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  "  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek ; 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  lit ; 
And  so  he  '11  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pan.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Con.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.    You    are    as  fond  of  grief   as    of   yoiii 
child. 

Con.   Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  less  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[tearing  off  her  head-dress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure !       [Evit. 


•  Breathe.  •  Graceful. 
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K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  '11  follow  her. 

[Exit. 
Lew.  There  's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

Vexing  the  dtdl  ear  cf  a  drowsy  man  ; 

And    bitter  shame    hath    spoil'd   the    sweet   word's 

taste. 
That  it  yields  naught  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pan.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pan.  If  you  had   won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no:  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this,  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  grieved  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pan.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and.  therefore,  mark. 
John  hath  seised  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
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One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breatli  of  rest. 

A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd; 

And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  sli])pery  place. 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall : 

So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lcio.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall  ? 

Pan.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Leiv.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pan.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh   in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you  : 
For  he,  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood. 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth, 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,^  no  distemj^er'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  Heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 


'  No  monstrous  birth. 
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Lew.  May  be,  he  will   not  touch   j'oung  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  jirisonment. 

Pan.   O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  liis  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  tlie  lips  of  unacquainted  change  ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  ^  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  named  ?    The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity  :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snov,-,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :    'tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent: 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go  ;   I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.     Let 
us  go : 
If  you  say  Ay,  the  king  will  not  say  No.       [Exeunt. 


i   Tumult. 
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A  C  T    I  V. 

SCENE    I. 

Northampton.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter    Hubert    and   two    attendaxis. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these   irons   hot ;  and,  look   thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras  :  '  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth  ; 
And  hind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watcn. 
1   Att.   I    hope   your   warrant   will  bear  out   the 

deed. 
Hub.    Uncleanly  scruples !     Fear  not  you :    look 
to  't. —  [^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  arthur. 

Ar.   Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Ar.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  he  more  prince)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub.   Indeed,  I  have  been  mpmer. 

Ar.  Hercy  on  me  1 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 


Tapestry. 
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Yet,  I  I'emember,  when  I  was  in  Fiance, 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  nigiit. 

Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 

So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 

I  would  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 

And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me. 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  GefFrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is  't  not ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.         [aside. 

Ar,    Are   you  sick,   Hubert  ?   you   look  pale  to- 
day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you. 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.   His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. 
Read  here,  young  Arthur,    [showing  a  paper.']    How 
now,  foolish  rheum  !  [aside. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ?  * 

Ar.  Too  fai'-)y,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  witli  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Ar.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 
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Ar.   Have  you  the  heart  ?    When   your  head  did 

but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  ujj  the  heavy  time  ; 
Saying,   '  What  lack  you  ? '  and,  '  Where   lies  your 

grief  ?  ' 
Or,  '  What  good  love  may  1  perform  for  you  ? ' 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay.  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning  :   do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  Heaven  be  pleased  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 
Why    then   j'ou    must.     Will    you    put    out    mine 

eyes  ? — 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Ar.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  woulJ  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Ajiproachiag  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  vou  more  stubborn-liard  than  hammcr'd  iron  ? 
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An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would    not    liaA'e    believed  him ;    no   tongue,  but 
Hubert's. 
Hub.  Come  forth.  [stamps. 

Re-enter  attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  SjC. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Ar.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me  !  my  eyes   are 
out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.   Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Ar.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous  rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !   drive  these  men  away, 
And  1  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you,  ' 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.   Go,  stand  within  ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Alt.  J  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Ar.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  bo}',  prepare  yourself. 

Ar.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 
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Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eves. 

Ar.   O  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but   a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
Then,     feeling    what    small    things    are    boisterous 

J  there. 

Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.    Is   this  your   promise  ?    go   to,   hoiu  your 
tongue. 

Ar.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes. 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O,  spare  mine  eyes. 
Though  to  no  use.  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Ar.    No,  in    good  sooth ;    the  fire   is  dead  with 
grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes. ^     See  else  yourself: 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Ar.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 


'  In  acts  of  cruelty  which  I  have  not  deserved. 
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And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert. 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  tight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on.' 
All  things,  that  you  sliould  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  oiRce  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  :   I   will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes." 
Yet  am  I  sworn  ;  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Ar.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.     Adieu  ; 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
1  "11  fill  these  dogged  '  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  oflFend  thee. 

Ar.  O  heaven  ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.   Silence  ;  no  more  :  go  closely  *  in  with  me  ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [^Exeunt. 


'  S*>1  him  oa.  *  I'ossesses. 

«  Sullen.  *  Secretly. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  11. 

The  same.     A  room  of  state  in  the  palace. 

Enter  king  john,   crowned;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.     The  king  takes  his  state. 

K.  John.    Here  once   again  we    sit,  once    again 
crown'd. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This    once    again,  but   that  your  highness 
pleased. 
Was  once  superfluous  :  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomj*. 
To  guard  ^  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smoothe  the  ice,  or  add  anotlier  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  ta])er-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pem.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done. 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 


>  To  ornament  with  a  border  or  lace. 
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Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pern.    When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness  :  ^ 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Both  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breathed  our  counsel :  but  it  pleased  your  high- 
ness 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleased, 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.   Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my  fear) 
I  shall  indue  you  with.     Meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well  ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 


'  In  an  eager  emulation. 
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Pem.    Then  I,    (as   one  that   am  the  tongue  of 
these, 
To  sound  '  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts) 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (hut,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  hest  studies)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur  ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  hreak  into  this  dangerous  argument; — 
If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barharous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  he  our  suit. 
That  you  have  hid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  farther  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  your  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  he  so ;  T  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Pem.    This   is   the   man    should    do    the   l)loody 
deed; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 


'  Declare. 
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The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast ; 

And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done, 

Wliat  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  color  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set  : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Fern.    And,    when    it    breaks,    I    fear,   will   issue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.    We    cannot    hold   mortality's    strong 
hand. 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
Tlie  suit  w^hich  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead. 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sal.   Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pern.  Indeed,  we   heard   how  near  his  death  he 
was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such   solemn  brows 
on  me  ? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.   It  is  apparent  foul-play  ;  and  'tis  shame. 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : — • 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 

Pern.   Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  I  '11  go  with  thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
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His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  owed  i  the  breath  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  bad  world  the  while  ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation ;   I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. 

Enter  messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.     Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm. 

Pour  down  thy  weather.     How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mes.    From  France  to   England.     Never  such  s 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them  ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  titlings  come,  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

K.  John.    O,  where    hath  our  intelligence   been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?    Where  is  my  mother's  care. 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France. 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mes,  My  liege,  her  ear 


*  On-r.ed. 
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Is  stoj)p'd  with  dust :  the  first  of  April,  died 
Vour  noble  motlier ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frensy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumor's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true  or  false.  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleased 
My  discontented  peers  !     What !   mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  givest  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mes.   Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  bastaud  and  peter  of  pomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings.     Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?    Do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bas.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.    John.    Bear    with    me,    cousin ;     for    I    was 
amazed 
Under  the  tide  :  but  now^  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bas.   How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  jjeojjle  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumors,  full  of  idle  dreams ; 

8HAK.  VI  K 
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Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here  's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.     Thou    idle    dreamer,    wherefore    didst 
thou  so  ? 

Peter.   Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out 
so, 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  ;  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,*  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. —  O  my  gentle  cousin, 

{_Ej:ii  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arrived  ? 

Bas.    The  French,   my  lord ;   men's   mouths  are 
full  of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  conijjanies  : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again. 


'  Safe  custody. 
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Bring  them  before  me. 

J^(^^-  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  Lut  make  haste ;  the  better  foot 


before. 


O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 

When  adverse  foreigners  affrigbt  my  towns 

With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  ! 

Be  Mercury  ;   set  feathers  to  thy  heels; 

And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bas.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[Exit. 

K.  John.    Spoke  like    a    spriteful    noble    gentle- 
man. 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers. 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mes.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.    lExit, 

K.  John,  My  mother  dead  ! 

Re-enter  hitbert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they   say,  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night ; 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  John.   Five  moons  } 

Hub.  Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  streets. 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouthg : 
And  when  they  talk  of  l.im,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  \vhisj)er  one  another  in  the  ear; 
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And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist- 

Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  cyrs.. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. 

Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 

Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) 

Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 

That  were  embattailod  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 

Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 

Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  deatli. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st   thou   to   possess   n»e  with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :   I  had  a  mighty  cnuse 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  liitn. 
Huh.  Had  none,  my  lord  ?  why,   did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 
K.  John.   It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
Bv  Slaves,  that  take  their  humors  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;   to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
RJore  upon  humor  than  advised  respect. ' 

Hub.   Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  1  did. 


Deliberate  cuiHideration. 
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K.  John.   O.  when  the  last  account  'twlxt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  he  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
^Vitness  against  us  to  damnation! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !     Hadest  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,'  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
Ajit,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  Mv  lord, 

K.  John.    Hadst    thou    but    shook    thy    head,  ct 
made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
And  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words: 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  brejJc 

off, 
And  those  thy  fears   might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 


'  Distinguisljfd. 
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And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 

Out  of  mj'  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 

My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  braved. 

Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 

Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive.     This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  biood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought : 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Ls  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    O,  haste  thee  to  the 
peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  taiue  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  vvitli  all  exjiedient  haste  : 
,  conjure  thee  but  slowly;  run  more  fast.     \Edeujtf^ 
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SCENE    III. 

The  same.     Before  the  castle. 

Enter  arthuk  on  the  walls. 

Ar.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 
There  's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me  ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis-cd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[leaps  down. 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  . — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  ray  bones  ! 

[dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  saint  Edmund's- 
Bury. 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ' 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France  ; 
Whose  private  •  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Bi.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  theu. 


'  Private  account. 
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Sal.   Or,  rather,  then  set  forward  ;  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  bastard. 

Bas.  Once    more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd ' 
lords ! 
The  Mng,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us  ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honors,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so ;  we  know  the  worst. 

Bas.  Whate'er  you  think,   good   words,  I  think, 

were  best. 
Sal.   Our   griefs,    and   not  our  manners,    reason 

now. 
Bas.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  now. 
Pem.   Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bas.  'Tis  true,  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[seeing  Arthur. 
Pem.   O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Bi.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave. 


•  Out  of  humor. 
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Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir   Richard,    what    think  you  ?     Have    vou 
beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard .''  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That    you    do    see  ?     could    thought,    witliout    this 

object, 
P^orm  such  another  ?    ITiis  is  the  verj^  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse.' 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in  this  : 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  times  ;  - 
■And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Examplcd  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bas.   It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.   If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  } — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue. 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand : 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king, 
FVum  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 


Pity.  *  Of  all  future  time8. 
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And  breathing  to  his  breathless  exceUence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ; — 
Never  to  taste  the  jileasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship '  of  revenge. 

Pern.    Bi.    Our    souls    religiously    confirm     thy 
words. 

Enter  uuBKRT. 

Huh.   Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

.S«/.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death. 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  ! 

Hub.   I  am  no  villain. 

SaL  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[drawing  his  swoj'd; 

Bas.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.   Stand  back,  lord   Salisbury ;  stand  back,   I 
say; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword  's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  l)y  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Bi.  Out,  dunghill !  darest  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 


'   Dignity,  lioiior. 
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Hub.  Not  for  my  life  ;  but  ye.t  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emj^eror. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Huh.  Do  not  prove  me  so  :  ^ 

Vet,  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

l^em.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bas.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.   Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bas.  I'hou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime ; 
Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

£i.    What    wilt     thou     do,    renowned    Faulcon- 
bridge } 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer  ? 

Huh.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

JBi.  Who  kill'd  this  prince .' 

Hub.   'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well. 
T  honor'd  him,  I  loved  him,  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

-  Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyea , 
t'or  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you,  whose  souls  abhor 


•  By  compelling  me  to  kill  you. 
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The  uncleanly  savors  of  a  slaughter-house  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Bi.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there  I 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

{^Exeunt  Lords. 

lias.  Here  's   a  good  w^orld  ! — Knew  you  of  tliis 
fair  work  } 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bus.  Ha  !    1  '11  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou    art    damn'd    as    black  —  nay,    nothing    is    so 

black  ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  •. 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bus.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or,  wouldst  thou  dro\yn 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Huh.   If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
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Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bus.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 

I  am  amazed,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven  ;   and  England  now  is  left 
To  tusr,  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
Tlie  unowed  '  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty, 
TJoth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pornp. 
Now  hapjiy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  -  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed  :    I  '11  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand  ; 
Ai:d  Heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

\_Exeunt, 


'   I'now  ned.  •  Girdle. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE    I. 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  king  john,  pandulpii  rvith  the  crown,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  baud 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pan  Take  again 

[giving  John  the  crown. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

A'.  John.  Now    keep  your  holy   word :    go,  raeot 
the  French  ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inHamed. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humor 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time  's  so  sick. 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pan.   It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this    tempesi 

UJ), 

Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  j)ope : 
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FJiit.  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,' 

My  tongue  shnll  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 

And  make  lair  weather  in  your  hlustering  land. 

On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 

L'])on  your  oath  of  sen-ice  to  the  pope. 

Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit. 
K.   John.     Is  this  Ascension-day }     Did   not   the 
prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?     Even  so  I  have  : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  bastard. 

Bas.  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there  holds 
out 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  ])oweTS : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.   John.    Would    not    my    lords    return    to    me 
again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bas.  They  found    him    dead,   and   cast  into  the 
streets ; 


'  Lonrert. 
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An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 

i3y  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.    That  villain  Hubert    told    me,    he   did 
live. 

Bas.   So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  .■*  why  look  vou  sad : 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thouglit : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :   so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field. 
Show  boldness,  antl  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 
And    fright    him     there,    and    make    him    tremble 

there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage,'  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  tne  powers 


'   Go  ;i'>ro;iil. 
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Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bas.  O  inglorious  leagije  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?     Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  '  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colors  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

Bas.    Away    then,    with    good    courage :    yet,    I 
know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.        {^Eseunt. 


SCENE    II. 

A  plain  near  St.  Edmund's -Bury. 

Enter,   in    arms,   lewis,   Salisbury,    melttn,    FEiff« 
BROKE,  BIGOT,  and  Soldiers. 

Lev.  My  lord.  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 


'  FoiuHed. 
Shak.  n. 
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That,  having  our  fair  order  written  c^o^vn. 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.   Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Daujjhin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurged  faith, 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
Hy  making  many.      O,  it  grieves  my  soul, 
'J'liat  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;   O,  and  there. 
Where  honorable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
'i'hat,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  rights 
We  cauRot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. 
And  is  't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot '  of  this  enforced  cause) 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 


'  Stain,  disgnico. 
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And  follow  unacquainted  colors  here  ? 

What,  here? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  remove! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  '  thee  ahout. 

Would  hear  thee  from  the  knowlege  of  thyself, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore  ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combiuo 

'i  he  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to-spend  it  so  unneighborly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect !  ''■ 
Let  me  wij)e  off  this  honorable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  : 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops  ; 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  temj)est  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amazed. 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burniner  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brov/,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  stomi : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 


'  Eiiibr.icetb.  '  Love  of  coumry. 
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Come,  come  ;  for  tlK)U  slialt  thrust  thy  haud  as  de'',p 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methiiiks,  an  angel  spakr. 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven , 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right, 
With  holy  breath. 

Pan.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France  ! 

The  next  is  this ; — king  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome  : 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colors  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  farther  harmful  than  in  show. 

Leic.   Your  grace  shall  pardon  me;  1  will  not  bick; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  firr ; 
-••"-'  now  '>i'<  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
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With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  rigiil. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land,  ' 

Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart : 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Home  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honor  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back. 
Because    that    John    hath     made     his    peace    with 

Rome  ? 
Am    I    Rome's    slave  ?      What    penny   hath    Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
'J"o  underprop  this  action  }   Is  't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?    Who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 
Vive  le  Roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  tiiis  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pan.   Vou  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.   Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
I'ill  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cuU'd  Lli^se  fiery  spirits  from  the  \AorId, 
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To  outlook '  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

[trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  bastard,  attended. 

Bas.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience  ;   I  am  sent  to  speak. 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pan.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporise  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says,  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bas.   By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
The  youth  says  well.     Now  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  harness'd  masque,  and  ujiadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
'I'o  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  i)igmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which   had   the  strength,  even  at  ya  ir 
door. 


'  Face  down  by  a  show  of  magnanimity. 
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To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  ; ' 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  i:)lanks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks  ; 
To  hug  with  swine  ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crovv,^ 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman  ;  — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No  :  know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery^  towers. 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
Vou  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visaged  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  *  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,^  and  turn   thy  face  in 
peace. 
We  grant,  thou  canst  outscold  us :  fare  thee  well. 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pun.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 


'  Lpap  over  llie  Liitcb.  =  At  the  crowing  ot  a  cuck, 

'  Aest.  *  Needles.  *  JJojsc. 
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Bus.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. 

Strike  up  the  drums? ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bus.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  C17 
out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  : 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John  ;   and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.   Strike  up   our  drums,   to  find  this   danger 
out. 

Bas.    And  thou  shalt   find   it,  Dauphin;  do  not 
doubt.  lExeuHl. 

SCENE    III. 

The  same.     A  field  of  battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  king  john  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O,  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  1  fear.     How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
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K.  John.   This   fever,  that   hath  troubled   me  so 
long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me.     O,  my  heart  is  sick! 

Enter  messenger. 

Mes.    My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,   Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.   John.    7'ell  him,  toward    Swinstead,    to    the 
abbey  there. 

Mes.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply. 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
I'his  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now  : 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me!  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.      \_Ejceunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

The  same.     Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  bigot,  and  others. 

Sal.    I   did   not    think    the   king    so  stored   with 

friends. 
Pejn.   Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French  : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
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In  s])ite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pcm.  They  say,  king  John,  sore  sick,   hath  left 
the  field. 


Enter  melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Me.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  hajii^y,  we  had  other  names. 

Pern.   It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Me.    Fly,    noble  English ;    you  are    bought  and 
sold  : 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  daj'. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  jjains  you  take. 
By  cutting  off  j'our  heads  :  thus  hath  he  sworn, 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  witli  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dejir  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  ])ossible  ?   may  this  be  true  .' 

Me.   Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ; 
Whicli  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  f  * 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive?. 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 


•  111  allusion  ro  tlie  iir,;igo.s  uiadf  bj  witches. 
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Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 

That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 

I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 

He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  e3'es  of  yours 

Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 

But  even  this  night, — whose  black  contagious  breath 

Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 

Of  tlie  old,  feel)le,  and  day-wearied  sun  ; — 

Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire ; 

Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 

J)ven  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 

If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 

Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king  : 

The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides. 

For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — ■ 

Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 

In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 

From  forth  the  noise  and  rumor  of  the  field  ; 

Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 

In  peace,  and  part  this  b-ody  and  my  soul 

With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.    We    do    believe    thee ; — and,    beshrew    my 
soul. 
But  T  do  love  the  favor  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 
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My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  hear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Kight  in  thine  eye.     Away,  my  friends  !  New  flight; 
And  happy  newness, •  that  intends  old  right. 

[^Exeunt,  leading  off  Melun. 


SCENE    V. 

The  same.      The  French  camp. 
Enter  lewis  and  his  train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,   methought,   was  loath 

to  set ; 
But  stav'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  hlush. 
When  the    Enirlish  measured  backward  their  own 

ground, 
In  faint  retire.      O,  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tattering  colors  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 

Enter  messenger. 

Mes.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here.     What  news? 

Mes.  The  count  Melun  is  slain  ;  the  English  lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long. 


'  laiioviition. 
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Are  cast  away,  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah.  foul  shrewd  news ! — Beshrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
1  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night, 
As  this  hath  made  me.     Wlio  was  he,  that  said. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
I'he  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mes.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care  to- 
night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.        ^Exeunt. 

SCENE    VI. 

jtn  open  place  in  the  neUjhhorhood  of  Swinstead- Abbey, 
Enter  the  bastard  and  hlbert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who  's  there  ?    Speak,  ho  !    speak  quickly, 
or  I  shoot. 

Bas.  A  friend. — What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bds.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What 's    that    to   thee  ?     Why  may  not  I 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bas.  Hubert,  I  think. 

hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought. 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Tliou  art  my  friend,  that  krow'st  my  tongue  to  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 


Bus.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please, 

'i'hou  mayst  hefriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind    remembrance !     thou   and    eyeless 
night 
Have  done  me  shame.     Brave  soklier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bus.  Come,  come ;  sans  *  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hub.  "Why,   here  walk   I,  in  the  black  brow  of 
night. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bas.  Brief,  then  ;  aitd  what 's  the  news  ? 

Hub.   O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortLess,  and  horrible. 

Bas.   Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman  ;    I  11  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk. 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
I'han  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bas.   How  did  he  take  it .''  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Vet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bas.   Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  } 


»  Without. 
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Hub.  Why,   know  you  not  ?    The  lords  are    all 
come  back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  ])ardon'd  them; 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bus.   Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  Heaveu, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  : 
I'hese  Lincoln  washes  have  devour'd  them ; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away,  before  !   conduct  me  to  the  king: 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.        [^Exeunt. 


SCENE    VII. 

The  orchard  of  Swinstead- Abbey . 

Enter  prince  henry,  Salisbury,  and  bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  ;   the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;   and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pem.    His   highness    yet    doth  speak ;  and  holds 
belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  w^-ich  assaileth  him. 
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P.  Hen.    het  him    be    brought    into  the  orchard 
here. 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?       •  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him ;  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.   O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  invisible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound    themselves.      'Tis    strange,    that    death 

should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
Kis  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.   Be  of  good   comfort,    prince ;    for  you   are 
born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
\\nuch  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  bigot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  in   king 
JOHN  in  a  chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 
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I  am  a  scri'jbled  form,  drawn  with  a  \)tn 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ill-fare  ; — dead,  forsook,  cast 
off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And    comfort    me    with    cold.     I    do    not    ask  you 

much  ; 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait,* 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.   O,  that  there  w^ere  some  virtue  in  my 
tears. 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot ; 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannise 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  bastard. 

Bas.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.   O   cousin,  thou  art  come    to  set  mine 
eye : 


'  Narrow,  avaricious. 

VI. 
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The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd ; 

And    all    the    shrouds,    where v\ith    my    life    should 

sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair. 
My  heart  hath  one  jioor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  tliis  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module^  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bas.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward  ; 
Where,    Heaven    he    knows,   how  we  shall  answei 

him  : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily 
Devour'd  by  the  unexpected  flood.         [the  king  dies. 
Snl.   You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 

( ar. 
My  liege  !   my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 
r.  Hen.  Even  so   must    I    run    on,   and  even  so 

stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bas.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?    I  do  but  stay  behind, 
'Jo  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge  ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,    now,    you    stars,    that    move    in    your    right 

pplieres. 


'  Model. 
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Where  be  your  powers  ?    Show  now  your  mended 

faiths  ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought. 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you   know   not  then   so  much  as 
we. 
TTie  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  caire  from  the  Dauphin  • 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace. 
As  we  with  honor  and  respect  mav  take, 
With  puqiose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bas.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

-Sfl.'.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  desjiatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  p':t  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  cf  the  cardinal ; 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bas.   Let  it  be  so.     And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  mav  best  be  spared. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  AVorcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bas.  Tliither  shall  it  then. 

And  happilymay  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
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To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeathe  my  faithful  services, 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would    give  vou 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bas.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  i)roud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  j)rinces  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall   shock  them.     Naught  shall  make  us 

rue. 
If  Eocland  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [^Exeunt, 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE 


OF 


KING    RICHARD    II. 


This  play  comprises  little  more  tliaii  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  action  of  the 
drama  commences  with  Bolingbroke's  cliallenge  to 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  which  took  place  in  1398,  and  it  concludes 
with  the  murder  of  King  Ricliard  at  Pomfret  castle 
towards  the  end  of  1400,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Holinshed  furnished  the  facts  which  the 
poet  drvimatiscd  :  the  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
in  favor  of  Richard's  divine  right,  and  exemption  from 
human  jurisdiction,  is  copied,  ahnost  verbatim,  from 
tliat  old  historian. 

The  year  1593  is  the  date  assigned  by  Malone  to  the 
production  of  this  drama,  which  was  printed  four 
times  during  the  life-time  of  our  author;  the  first  two 
editions  appearing  in  1697  and  1598,  without  the  scene 
of  tlie  deposition,  which  was  first  appended  in  1G08. 
Tlie  next  impression  was  that  of  1615. 

'This  play,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'is  one  of  those 
which  Shakspeare  has  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  sue- 
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cess  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  labor,  it  is  not  finislied  at  last  with  the  happy  force 
of  some  other  ot  his  frasedies.  nor  can  be  said 
miicn  to  atfect  tne  passions,  or  emarefe  the  under- 
standing.' 


533 


ARGUMENT. 


Henry  Bolingbroke,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, accuses  iSIowbray,  duke  of  Xorfolk,  of  high  treason, 
and,  in  confirmation  of  hi«  assertion,  challenges  liim  to 
single  combat,  which  is  eagerly  accepted  by  liis  opponent. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  combatants  enter  the  lists,  and 
the  conflict  is  about  to  commence,  when  the  king  interposes, 
and  pronounces  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  on 
Norfolk,  while  the  exile  of  Bolinghroke  is  limited  to  the 
period  of  six  years.  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  his  son, 
John  of  Gaunt  dies,  and  his  property  and  estates  are  un- 
justly seised  by  tlie  indigent  monarch.  Stung  by  this  scan- 
dalous Hct  of  oppression,  Bolingbroke  takes  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence  in  Ireland,  and  arrives  in  England,  where, 
by  his  artful  professions  of  loyalty,  together  witli  solemn 
protestations  of  circumscribing  his  views  witliin  the  reason- 
able demand  of  a  repeal  of  his  exile  and  a  recovery  of  his 
patrimony,  he  insensibly  acquires  a  power  too  formidable 
to  be  resisted  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Kicliard  is  compelled 
to  resign  his  crown  into  the  ^'ands  of  his  cousin  ;  after 
which  he  is  confined  in  Pomfret  castle,  where  he  is  put  to 
death  by  the  connivance  of  BolmgDiuke. 
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PERSONS  repiii:sl;nti:d. 


KivG  Richard  the  Second. 

J'^DMUND  OF  Lanclev,  diike  of  York  ;  1  ,    ^i     •  • 

,,  J   1       r  I  ^  t  uncles  to  the  king. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  1-ancaster  ;     S 

Henry,  surnamed  Bolingbroke  duke  of  Here  fed,  soa  to  Joba 

of  Gaunt;  afterwunls  Kini;  Henry  IV. 

Duke  of  Aumerle,  son  to  the  duke  of  York. 

ISIowBRAY,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Suurkv. 

Eaul  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  Berkley. 

Bushy,  j 

Bacot,  >  creatures  to  King  Richard. 

Green,  * 

Earl  of  Northumbfri.and. 

Henry  Percy,  his  son. 

Lord  Rcss.     Lord  VVillouciieiy,     Lord  1'"itzw*i  kh. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle.     Abbot  of  Wesi.minster. 

Lord  INIaiishal  ;  and  another  Lord. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Ekton.     Sir  Si  ephen  Scroop. 

Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Quees. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners.  Keeper, 
Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendant*. 

Scene,   dispersedly  in  England   and  \\'ale». 


•niE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING     RICHARD     II. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE    I. 

London.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  king  Richard,  attended;  john  of  gaunt,  and 
other  Nobles,  with  him. 

K.  Ri.    Old  John  of  Gaunt,   time-honor'd  Lan- 
caster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
J3rought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  ray  liege. 

A'.  Ri.    Tell   me    moreover,   hast   thou   sounded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ; 


>  Bond. 
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Or  worthily  as  a  good  subject  should. 

On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.   As  near  as  I   could  sift  him  on   that  ar- 
gument,— 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Ri.  Tlien  call  them  to  our  i)resence :   face  to 
face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak  : — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire, 

lie-enter   Attendants,    with    bolingbroke    and 

NORIOLK. 

Bol.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Ri.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters 
us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Bol.   First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
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And  free  from  other  misil)e<rotten  hate, 

Come  I  appellant  to  this  j)riiicely  presence. 

Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 

And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak. 

My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 

Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 

Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 

'J'oo  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 

^ince,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 

The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 

Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 

With  a  foul'traitor's  name  stuif  I  thy  throat ; 

And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  move. 

What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may 

prove. 
Nor.    Let  not  my   cold  words    here    accuse    mv 

zeal : 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamor  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Vet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  naught  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return 'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  ; 
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Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  anv  other  ground  inhabitahle  ' 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  mo?t  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Bol.  Pale   trembling  coward,  there   I    throw    my 
gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except. 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honor's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  ngainst  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.     I    take     it    up ;     and,    by    that    sword     I 
swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial  : 
And.  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unju«tly  fight ! 

K.  Ri.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray'* 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  ^  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 


•  UninLabitable.  '  Tossesi*. 
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Bol.  Look,  what  I  speak   my  life   shall  prove   it 
true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand  nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers  ; 
1'he  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  '  employments. 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  vilhiin. 
Jiesides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — • 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  farthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch    from    false    Mowbray    their    hrst    head    and 

spring. 
Farther,  I  say, — and  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death  ; 
Suggest-  his  soon -believing  adversaries; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward. 
Sluiced  out  his   innocent   soul  through   streams  of 

blood  ; 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Mi.    How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  I 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  .'' 

Nor.   O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 


•   Wicked  »  Prompt. 
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And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Ri.    Mowbray,     impartial    are    our    eyes    and 
ears. 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbor  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise 
The  unstooping  lirniness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray  ;  so  art  thou  : 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death,— 
I  slew  him  not ;  but,  to  my  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honcraVle  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life ; 
A  trespass,  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul: 
But,  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
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This  is  my  fault.     As  for  the  rest  rvppeal'd 

It  issues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom : 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  ])ray 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Ri.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled  by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  mahce  makes  too  deep  incision : 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed  ; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We  '11  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age. 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Ri.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry  .^  when? 

Obedience  bids ;  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Ri.  Norfolk,   throw  down :  we  bid ;    there  is 
no  l)oot.i 

Nor.  Myself   I    throw,    dread  sovereign,   at  tiiy 
foot : 


'  No  advantage  in  delay. 

CHAR  VI. 
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My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  rv.y  feharae : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave) 
l^o  dark  dishonor's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgraced,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  ; 
Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart- blood 
Which  breathed  this  poison. 

K.  Ri.  Rage  must  be  withstood. 

Give  me  his  gage.     Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,   but  not  change  their  spots :  take  but 
my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 
Is — spotless  reputation  ;   that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honor  is  my  life ;  botli  grow  in  one  ; 
Take  honor  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honor  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Ri.   Coifsin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  vou 
begin. 

Bol.    O,    God    defend    my   soul    from    such    foul 
sin ! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight  .■' 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dared  dastard  .''     Ere  mv  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honor  with  such  feeble  wrong. 
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Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
'J'he  slavish  motive  '  of  recanting  fear; 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbor,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[Ejcit  Gaunt. 
K.  Ri.  We  were  not   born   to   sue,  but  tt    com- 
mand : 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  saint  Lambert's  day; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  diiference  of  your  settled  hate  : 
P'nce  we  cannot  atone-  you,  we  shall  see 
.Justice  design  *  the  victor's  chivalry. 
Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
IJe  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  \_Exeuni 


SCENE     II. 


Che  same.    A  room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace. 

Enter  gaunt  and  duchess  of  glostek. 

Gaunt.   Alas  !   the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life, 
liut  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 


Instrument.  *  lleconcile.  ^  Mark  cut. 
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Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duch.    Finds    brotherhood    in    thee    no    sharpei 
spur  ? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut. 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, — 
One  j)hial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  tlorishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded 
Bv  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,    Gaunt !    his   blood  was   thine ;  that   bed,  that 

womb, 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee. 
Made    him   a    man ;    and    though    thou    livest    and 

breathest, 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him  :  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt ;   it  is  desj)air  : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd. 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee  : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
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What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  lifr, 
The  best  waj  is — to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.   Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  Heaven's  s-jb- 
stitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hatli  caused  his  death  :  the  which  if  wrongfully, 
Let  Heaven  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duch.  Where   then,    alas  !  may  I    complain  my- 
self ? 

Gaunt.  To   Heaven,  the    widow's   champion   and 
defence. 

Duch.  Why  then,  I  will.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  goest  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt ;  thy  sometimes  Ijrother's  wi 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.   Sister,  farewell ;   I  must  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

Duch.     Yet    one    word     more : — grief    boundeth 
where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
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Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  Vork. 

Lo,  this  is  dU  : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go  ; 

I  shall  remember  more.      Bid  him — O,  what  ? — 

With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls. 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 

Therefore  commend  me  ;  let  him  not  come  there. 

To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 

Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die  : 

The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

{^Ejceunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 
Lists  set  out,  and  a  throne.     Heralds,   &c.   attending. 
Enter  lord  marshal  and  aumerle. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 

Au.   Yea,  at  all  points  ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Au.   Why,  then,  the  champions  are  piepared.  and 
stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
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Florish  of  trumpets.  Enter  king  richard,  v/io 
takes  his  seat  on  his  throne  ;  gaunt,  and  sevcnil 
noblemen,  who  take  their  places.  A  trumpet  is 
sounded,  and  answered  hy  another  trumpet  irithin. 
Then  enter  Norfolk  in  armour,  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Ri.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arras  : 
Ask  him  his  name  ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In    God's  name,   and   the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art, 
And  why  thou  comest,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  ; 
Against    what    man    thou    comest,    and    what    thy 

quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath ; 
As  so  defend  thee  Heaven,  and  thy  valor  ! 

Nor.    My  name    is    Thomas    Mowbray,  duke  oi 
Norfolk  ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  Heaven  defend,  a  knight  should  violate  !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue. 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me  ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And.  as  1  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  ! 

\he  takes  his  seat. 
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Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  bolingbroke  in  armour,  pre- 
ceded by  a  Herald. 

K.  Ri.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name  ?  and  wherefore   comest 
thou  hither, 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against     whom     comest    thou?     and   what's    thy 

quarrel  ? 
Si)eak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  Heaven  ! 

Bol.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby. 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  Heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valor. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he  's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  Heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven! 

Mar.   On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring-hai-dy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Bol.    Lord  marshal,   let  me  kiss   my  sovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty ; 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
Tliat  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  : 
llicn  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
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And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.    riie  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  high- 
ness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Ri.    We   will   dfcscend,   and  fold  him  in  our 
arras. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  tight ! 
F'arewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Bol.   O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  Hight 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 

My  loving    lord,     [to   Lord  Marshal.^     I    take    my 

leave  of  you  ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle  : — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  ; 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet. 

O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, —  [to  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 

Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigor  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head  ; — 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gauut, 

Even  in  the  lusty  'havior  of  his  son. 
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Gaunt.    Heaven   in    thy   good    cause    make    thee 
prosj)erous ! 
Be  swift  like  Hghtning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque  ^ 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy. 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood ;   be  valiant,  and  live. 

Bol.  Mine  innocency,  and  saint  George  to  thrive  ! 

[he  takes  his  seat. 

Nor.   [risi7ig.']   However  Heaven  or  Fortune  cast 
my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  gulden  uncontroU'd  enfranchisement, 
Alore  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
'J'his  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 
Most  mighty  liege, — and  my  companion  peers, — 
'I'ake  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  hap2)y  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest. 
Go  I  to  fight :  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Ri.   Farewell,  my  lord :   securely  I  espy 

Virtue  with  valor  couched  in  thme  eye. 

Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[the  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  seat$. 

Mar.   Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 


*  Helmet. 
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Receive  thy  lance  ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
Bol.   [rising.l   Strong  as  a  tower  in  hojje,  I  cry — • 

Amen. 
Mar.     Go,    bear    this    lance    \_io  an    Officer.']    to 

Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.   Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 
On  jjain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

To  i)rove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  tight. 

2  Her.   Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 

Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  apj)rove 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  disloyal  ; 
C  ourageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.   Sound,   trumpets ;    and  set  forward,    com- 
batants, [a  charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder '  down. 
K.  Ri.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again. 
Withdraw  with  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[fl  long  fiorish. 


'  Trunclieoa. 
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Draw  near,  \_to  the  combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 

For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 

With  that  dear  l)lood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 

And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  asj)ect 

Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbors'  swords  ; 

And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 

Of  sky-asj)u-ing  and  ambitious  thoughts, 

With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 

Which  so  roused  uj)  with  boisterous  untuned  drums, 

With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 

And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  ; — 

Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories. 

You,  cousin  Hereford,  \i\)o\\  pain  of  death, 

7'ill  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 

Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 

But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Bol.   Your  will  be  done.     This  must  my  comfort 

be, 

That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me , 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Ri.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  ])ronounce: 
The  sly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  : 
riie  hopeless  word  of — Never  to  return. 
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Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deej)  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  forty  years 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego : 
And  now  m)'  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  enjail'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcuUis'd,  with  mv  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  jailer  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse  ; 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  jnijiil  now  : 
What  is  thy  sentence  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which     robs     my    tongue     from     breathing    native 
breath  ? 

K.  Ri.   It  boots  thee  not  to  be  comjiassionate  ; ' 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus    I   turn   me   from  my   country's 
light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

{reliriny. 


'  To  move  compassion. 
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K.  Rt.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  tht-.e. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands : 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  Heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  , 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Bol.   I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Bol.   Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enerny ;  ' 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  Hesli, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land. 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  : 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke  ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
But  what  thou  art.  Heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue 


'  So  far  as  a  man  may  speak  to  his  eneiiiy. 
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Farewell,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world  's  my  way. 

[Exit. 

K.  RL   ITncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  : — six  frozen  winters  siient, 
lleturu    [to  Bolingbroke.']    with  welcome  home  from 
banishment. 

Bol.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs. 
End  in  a  word ;  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.   I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can    change    their    moons,    and    bring    their  times 

about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Ri.    Why,   uncle,   thou   hast    many   years  to 
live. 

Gaunt.   But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 
give  : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : 
"Ihou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
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Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Ri.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
"Whereto  thy  tongue  a  jjarty-verdict  gave.' 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 
Gaunt.  Tilings  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urged  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smoothe  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild: 
A  partial  slander"  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Ri.    Cousin,    farewell : — and,    uncle,    bid   him 
so  : 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[forish.     Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  train. 

Au.  Cousin,  farewell :    what  presence   must  not 
know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  jiaper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I  ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 


'  You  had  a  share  in  the  verdict. 
•  The  reproach  ofpartiuliii* 
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Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purj^ose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Bol.   I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolor  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Tliy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Bnl.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.   What  is  six   winters  ?    they  are    quickly 
gone. 

Bol.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes   one  hour 
ten. 

Gaunt.     Call    it    a    travel    that    thou    takest    for 
pleasure. 

Bol.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Bol.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;   and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  ? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  \isils 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee, 

SUAK.  VI.  ** 
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But  thou  the  kiilg :   woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honoi  ; 

And  not — the  king  exiled  thee  :  or  suppose. 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 

liook,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  goest,  not  whence  thou  coniest , 

Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians  ; 

The  grass,    whereon    thou    tread'st,   the    presence ' 

strew'd  ; 
Tlie  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  : 
For  gnarling  "  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Bol.   O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  apjietite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  r 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !   the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.   Come,  come,  my  son  ;   I  '11  bring  ihee   ua 
thy  way  : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 


The  presence-chamber  at  court.  '  Growiinf, 
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Bol.    7'heii,  England's  ground,    farewell ;     sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 
ATy  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can  ; 

Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV, 

The  same.     A  room  in  the  king's  castle. 

Enter  king  richard,  bagot,  anrf  green  ;    aumkhlu 
following. 

K.  Ri.   We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  } 

Av.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  hira  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Ri.  And,  say.  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed  } 

Au.  Faith,  none  for  me  :  '   except  the  north-east 
wind, 
MHiirh  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces. 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum  ;  and  so,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Ri.   What   said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him .'' 

An.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tonffue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 


'  None  on  my  part. 
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To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 

That  word  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 

MaiTy,   would  the  word   farewell    have    lengthen'd 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Ri.   He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;   but  'tis  doubt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banisliment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : — 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves. 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  wirh  liim. 
(^ff  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With  — '  Thanks,      my     countrymen,     my     loving 

friends  !  ' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.   Well,  he  is  gone  ;  and  w  ith  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  tlie  re1)els,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland ; — 
Expedient '  manage  must  be  made,  my  hege. 


'  Expeditious. 
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Ere  farther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

A'.  Ri.   We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war: 
And,  foi  '  our  coffers, — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liheral  largess, — are  grown  somewhat  light. 
We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm  ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand  :   if  that  come  short. 
Our  suhstitutes  at  home  shall  have  hlank  charters ; 
Whereto,    when    they    shall    know    what    men    are 

rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  sui)j)ly  our  wants; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  jiresently. 

Enter  bushy. 

Bushy,  Avhat  news  ? 

Bushy.   Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my 
lord  ; 
Suddenly  taken ;   and  hath  sent  post-haste. 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Ri.   Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

K.  Ri.    Now  put  it.   Heaven,  in  his  physician's 
mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 


'  Because, 
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To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him. 

Prav  God.  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late '. 

ACT    II. 

SCENE    I. 

London.     A  room  in  Ely-house. 

GAUNT    on  a  couch;  the  duke  of  york,   and  others 
standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,   that  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath  ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.   O,  but,   they  say,  the  tongues   of  dying 
men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 
"Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  m 

vain ; 
For  thev  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in 

pain. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more, 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have   taught  to 
glose :  ^ 

Flatter. 
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More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives  before  : 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past : 
'I'hough  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.    No ;     it    is   stopp'd   with    other    flattering 
sounds. 
As,  praises  of  his  state  :   then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen; 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there  's  no  respect  how  vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears .'' 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.' 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose  : 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
lose. 
Covnt.   Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : — 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves  : 
Small   showers  last    long,    but    sudden    iitorma 
sliort ; 


■  Where  the  will  rebels  agtinst  tlie  dictates  ot  tbe  undti* 
stand  in  ir. 
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He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes  ; 

With  eager  feediusi;  food  doth  choke  the  feeder  j 

Light  vanity,  iasatia'^e  cormorant, 

Con?umii>g  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this,  sceptred  isle, 

I'his  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

'iliis  other  Eden,  derai-paradise  ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself. 

Against  infestion.i  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world : 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

Tliis  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Eng 
land. 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  .lewry. 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  ; — 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  iana. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  throtigh  the  world. 
Is  now  leased  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  "  farm. 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea,  ^ 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  sif^e 


»  Assault  '  Paltry. 
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Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  concpiest  of  itself. 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

Enter  king  richard,  a.urf  queen;   aumerle,  bushy, 

GREEN,   BAGOT,   ROSS,   Utld  WILLOUGHBY. 

York.  The  king  is   come :    deal   mildly   with   his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  more. 
Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 
K.  Ri.   What  comfort,  man  ?    How  is  't  with  ageo 

Gaunt  ? 
Gaunt.    O,    how   that    name    befits   my   composi- 
tion ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  gaunt '  in  being  old. 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd: 
Watching  breeds  leanness ;  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  strict  fast ;   I  mean — my  children's  looks  ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  naught  but  bones. 


'  Lean.  thin. 
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K.  Ri.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 

names  ? 
Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself. 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Ri.   Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 

live  ? 
Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 
K.  Ri.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st — thou  flatter'st 

me. 
Gaunt.  O,   no ;   thou  diest,   though  I  the  sicker 

be. 
K.  Ri.   I  am  in  health,   I  breathe,  and  see  thee 

ill. 
Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  see  thee 

ill; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Tliy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land. 
Wherein  tliou  liest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  tliose  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thv  head ; 
And  yet,  encaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From    forth    thy    reach    he    would    have    laid    thy 

shame ; 
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Doposinf^  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
AVhich  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
A\'hy,  cousin,  wert  thou  re>^ent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  tliis  land  by  lease  : 
liut,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bond  slave  to  the  law ;  ' 
And  thou 

K.  Ri.  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool. 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Barest  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek  ;  chasing  the  royal  blood, 

With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  heaa. 

Should  run  thy  head  from  th.y  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.   O,    spare    me  not,  ray  brother  Edward's 
son, 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son  : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  caroused. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 


•  '  Tliy  leRal  state  is  subject  to  the  same  legal  restrictions 
aa  every  ordinary  furm  that  Las  beea  let  on  lease.' — Maloue. 
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Join  with  the  j)rt:sent  sickness  that  1  have ; 
And  thy  unkindness  he  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee ! 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honor  have. 

[Exit,  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 
K,  Ri.  And  let  them  die,  that  age   and  sullcnsj 
have  ; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.    I    do    beseech    your    majesty,  impute    his 
words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him. 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life  ;   and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Ri.  Right ;  you  say  true  :  as  Hereford's  love, 
so  his ; 
As  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  liege,  old    Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majesty. 

K.  Ri.   What  says  he  ? 

North.   Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  said  : 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  sjx'nt. 

York.  Be   York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt 
so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Ri.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he ; 
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Ilis  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  : 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irish  wars  : 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns,' 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 

But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live  :  - 

And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 

Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seise  to  us 

The  jilate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York.  How  long    shall    I    be  patient  ?    Ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment. 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  bis  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first. 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accoraplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  :  ^ 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 


'  T.ii;lit-armed  foot  soldiers. 

'  Ireland  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  venomousi  reptiles. 

•  When  be  was  of  thy  age. 
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And  not  against  his  friends  :   his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  !     York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Ri.   Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter } 
York.  O,  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I  pleased 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seise,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  cf  banish'd  Hereford  } 
Is  not  Gauwt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
1'ake  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights  ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  ; 
Be  not  tliyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  .'' 
Now  afore  God,  (God  forbid,  I  say  true!) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seise  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 
His  livery,!  and  deny  his  oifur'd  homage. 


'  i.  e.  to  cliiim  possRss'!on  of  his  estate :  a  law  phrase  b«- 
longing  to  the  feudal  tenures. 
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Vou  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts, 
And  j)rick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honor  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Ri.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  seise  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.   I  11  not  be  by  the  while.*    My  liege,  fare- 
well. 
^\^lat  M'ill  ensue  hereof,  there  's  none  can  tell ; 
l>ut  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.         [^Exit. 

K.  Ri.     Go,    Bushy,    to    the    earl    of   Wiltshire 
straight ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.      To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;   and  'tis  time,  I  trow  ; 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  loved  us  well. 
Come  on,  our  queen  ;   to-morrow  must  we  part  : 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [  iJorish. 

[Exeunt  King,   Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle,  Green,  and 
Bayot. 

North.    Well,   lords,    the    duke    of   Lancaster    is 
dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Wil.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence. 
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Ere  't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
sjieak  more. 
That  i»peaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm ! 

Wil.  Tends  that  thou  wouldst  speak  to  tlie  duke 
of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man  : 
Quick  is  mine  eaf  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.     Now,    afore    heaven,    'tis     shame,     sucii 
wrongs  are  borne, 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  ;   and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  jjill'd  '  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  quite  lost    their    hearts:     the  nobles   hath  he 

lined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Wil.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised  ; 
As — blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what  ; 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  i 


'  Pillaged. 
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North.  Wilis  have  not  wasted   it,  for   wan'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  ujjon  compromise 
That  v.'hich  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows. 
More  hath  he  spent  in  jieace,  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath   the   realm  in 

farm. 
Wil.  The  king 's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a   broken 

man. 
North.  Reproach,  and   dissolution,  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross.   He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding:. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.     His    noble    kinsman :     most    degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish.* 

Ross.    We    see   the    very    wreck    that    we    must 
suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so ;   even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death 
1  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 


^  Perish  by  confidence  in  our  securiiy. 

SHAK.  TI. 
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How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

]ViL  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost 
ours. 

Roi,».  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland. 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

korth.  Then  thus  : — I  have  from  Port  le  J31anc,  a 
bay 
In  Britany,  received  intelligence, 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Relgnold  lord  Cobham. 
'J  lje  son  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel, 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint ; 

All  these,  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience,' 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  2  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blertiish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 


'   Expedition.  '  Supply  with  new  feathers. 
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Hut  if  you  faint,  as  fearint^  to  do  so, 
•Stay,  and  be  secret ;   and  myself  ^vill  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,   to  horse  !  urge  djubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
IVil.    Hold    out   my  horse,   and    I    uill    first    be 
there.  [Exeutit. 

SCENE    II. 

TTie  same.     A  room  in  the  palace. 
Enter    queen,    bushy,    and    uagot. 

Bushy.   Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad. 
Vou  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  7^o  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please   my- 
self, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :   yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles  :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.    Each    substance  of  a   grief  hath  twenty 
shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thiniS  intire  to  many  objects 
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Like  perspectives, 1  which,  rightly  gazed  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;   eyed  awry, 
Distinguish  form  :   so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  naught  but  sliadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  de])arture  weep  not ;   more  'b 

not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise.     Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;    so  heavy  sad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  1  think,— 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.    'Tis   nothing    but    conceit,    my   gracioui 
lady. 

Queen.   'Tis  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  derived 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve. 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  1  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name  ;   'tis  nameiess  woe,  I  wtit.'' 


'   Pictures.  2  Know. 
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Enter  greeiv. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty  !-^aiid  well  met, 
gentlemen. — 
1  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.    Why   hopest    thou   so  ?  'tis  better  hope, 
he  is ; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope  : 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hoi)e.  he  is  not  shijjp'd  ? 
Green.  That  he,  our  hope,   might   have   retired  > 
his  power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.    O,    madam,   'tis    too    true :    and    that  is 
worse, — 
The    lord    Northumberland,   his   son   young   Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 
Bushy.   Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northuca 
berland. 
And  all  tlie  rest  of  the  revolted  faction  traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have  ;  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  liroken  his  staff,  resign'd  liis  stewardship. 


■  \;i<iwD  back. 
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And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  lilm 
To  Bolingl)roke. 

Quee7i.   So,  Green,  thou  art  the   midwife   to  my 
■woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodi^-y ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Qvcen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;   he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  york. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck. 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks ! 
Uncle, 
For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.   Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thougnts : 
Comfort's  in  heaven;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  ofl^, 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home. 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 
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Enter  SERVANT. 

Ser.    My   lord,    your    son    was    gone    before    I 
came. 

York.  He  was  ? — Wliy,  so  ! — go  all  which  way  it 

will ! 

ll.e  nol51es    they  are   fled,  the   commons  they  are 

cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound.; — 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Ser.   My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Ser.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 

York.   God  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woful  land  at  once ! 
1  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  '  had  not  provoked  him  to  it) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.. 
What,  are  there  no  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ?  — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars } 
Come,    sister, — cousin,   I   would  say:  pray,  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,    [to  the  Servant.']   get  thee  home;  pro- 
vide some  carts. 


>  Disluyaltv. 
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And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

{^Exil  Servant 
(xentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?    If  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  ; — 
'I'he  one  's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  I  '11 
Dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go,    muster  up   your 

men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley-castle. 

I  should  to  Plashy  too  ; 

But  time  will  not  permit. — All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[^Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 
Bushy.    The    wind    sits    fair    for   news   to  go   to 

Ireland, 
But  none  returns.      For  us  to  levy  jjower. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.   Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.   And   that  's   the   wavering   commons  :   for 

their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bushy.   Wherein  the  king  stands  generally   con- 

dtrau'd. 
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Bagot.   If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.   Well,   I  '11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
castle  ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;   I  '11  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :   if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushy.     Tliat  's    as    York    thrives    to    beat    back 
Bolingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !   the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;   for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again, 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  nevei. 

[^Ejceunt. 

SCENK     HI. 

The  wilds  in  Glostershire. 

Enter  bolingbroke  and  Northumberland,  with 
Forces. 

Bol.   How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 
North.   Believe  me,  noble  lord. 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
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These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 

Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  vvearisome  : 

And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 

Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delecta!;le. 

But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 

From  Ravensjiurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 

In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company; 

Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiled 

The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel . 

But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 

The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  : 

And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy. 

Than  hope  enjoy 'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 

Shall   make    their   way  seem    short;  as  mine   hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Bol.   Of  much  less  value  is  my  company, 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  harry   percy. 

North.   It  is  ray  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  } 

Per.  I   had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn 'd  his 
health  of  you. 

North.   Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen } 

Per.    No,  my  good   lord;    he    hath   forsook   thp 
court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  king. 
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North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He   was  not  so  resolved,    when   hist  we   spake   to- 
gether. 

Per.   Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspnrg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.   Have   you   forgot   the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy.? 

Per.  No,  my  good  lord  ;   for  that  is  not  forgot. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowlege, 
I  never  in  ray  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now :  this  is  the 
duke. 

Per.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Bol.   I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy  ;   and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  ray  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense. 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes ;  my  hand  thus  seals 
it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?     And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war .' 

Per,    There    stands    the    castle,    by  yon    tuft   of 
trees. 
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Mann'd  with  three  Inindred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
Ana  in  it  are  the  lt)rds  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey 

mour ; 
None  else  of  name    and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  ross  and  willoughbv. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 
loughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Bol.  Welcome,  my  lords :  1  wot.^  your  love  pur- 
sues 
A  banish 'd  traitor.     All  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelc  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labor's  recom])cnse. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noM  i 

lord. 
Wil.  And  far  surmounts  our  labor  to  attain  it. 
Bol.    Evermore    thanks,    the    excheq\icr    of    the 
poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  vears, 
Stai:ds  for  ray  bounty.     But  who  ironies  liere  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.   It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  \  guess. 
Berk.  My  lord   of    Hereford,  my   message  is    to 

you. 
Bol    My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster; 


'   Know. 
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And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  Eugl-and  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  re])ly  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.   Mistake   me    not,    my   lord ;    'tis    n^t    my 
meaning. 
To  rase  one  title  of  your  honor  out. 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  duke  of  York ;   to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take*  advantage  of  the  absent  time,* 
/\/id  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-bom  arms. 

Enter  york,  attended. 

Bol.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you ; 
Here  comes  his  grace  iu  person.     My  ncble  uncle ! 

[^kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Bol.  My  gracious  uncle  ! — ■ 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : 
I  ara  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But    then    more    why ; — why    have    they    dared    to 
march 


'  Time  of  the  king's  absence. 
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So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 

Fiif^hting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war. 

And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 

Comest  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  heucc  ? 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 

And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth. 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself 

Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French  ; — 

O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 

And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Bol.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, — 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason. 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Bol.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent '  eye  : 
You  are  my  father ;  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive  ;   O,  then,  my  father  ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wandering  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 


Impartial. 
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Fluck'd  from  my  arms  i)crforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?     Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  : 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,*  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here,- 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold. 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?     I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law.     Attorneys  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.    The    noble    duke    hath    been    too    much 
abused. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon  ^  to  do  him  right. 

Wil.    Base   men  by  his    endowments    are    made 
great. 

York.    My    lords    of   England,    let    me    tell    you 
this  ; — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  -WTongs, 
Anc'  labor'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come ;  in  braving  arras. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 


'  Tlie  persons  who  wrong  I)iin. 
*  1.  e.  to  claim  possession  of  my  estate, 
it  's  your  interest. 
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To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  n-jt  be ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  com.ing  is 
But  for  his  own  ;   and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms  : 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  w^eak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well  ; — 
Ihiless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Bol.  An  offer,  uncle,  tliat  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.   It  may  be.  I  will  go   with   you  : — but  yet 
I  '11  pause ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are. 
Things  pasr  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

j  Exeunt. 
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SCENE    IV. 

A  camp  in  Wales. 
Enter  Salisbury  and  a  captain. 

Cap.   My   lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd  ten 
days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countryrnen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings,  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 

Sal.   Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman  : 
Tlie  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
.    Cap.   'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not 

stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withe*  d. 
And  meteors  fright  tue  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change;. 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap  ;— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy ; 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war. 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. — 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assured,  Richard  their  king  is  dead.     [Exit 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !    with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shoot:ng  star, 
Fall  to  tlie  base  earth  from  the  firmament  ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crossly  to  thy  gO'TC^  nV  tVirtune  goes.  [Esit. 

SHAK.  'n.  T 
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ACT       III. 
SCENE    I. 

Bolingbroke  s  camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter  bolingbroke,  york,  northumbfrl^wd, 
PERCY,  wiLLoUGHBY,  ROSS ;  Officers  behind  tctth 
BUSHY  and  green  prisoners. 

Bol.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souh 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean.* 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him  ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With    tears    drawn    from    her    eyes    by    your    foul 

wrongs. 
Myself — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love. 


L0.1-pit^»ei). 
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Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me,- 


Have  stooji'd  my  iitck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment ; 
Wliilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,'  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods  ; 
ini  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat,'-^ 
-sed  out  my  imjjress,''  leaving  me  no  sign, — 
oave  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,   and   much  more,  much   more  than  twice  all 

this. 
Condemns    you  to  the  death.      See  them  deliver'd 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the   stroke  of  death  to 
me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.     Lords,  farewell. 
Green.    My  comfort   is, — that  Heaven  will   take 
our  souls, 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  liell. 

BoL    My    lord    Northumberland,  see    them  des- 

patch'd. 
\ Exeunt  Northumberland  and  others,  with  prisoner* 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house  : 
For  Heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends  ;  * 


•  Laid  open  my  enclosures.  *  Of  »mi«. 

*  Jjevice   iir  nioito,  *  Coninicndalions. 
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Take  special  care  my  g;reetings  be  deliver'(1. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatch'J 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Bol.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords,  awav^ 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  : 
AwhUe  to  work,  and,  after,  holyday.  lExeunt. 


SCENE    II. 

The  coast  of  Wales ;  a  castle  in  view. 

Florish  :  drums  and  trumpets.     Enter  king  richard, 
BisHO?  OF  CARLISLE,  AUMERLE,  and  SohUers. 

K.  Ri.  Barkloughly  castle  call  they  this  at  hand  } 
Au.  Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Ri.   Needs  must   I    like  it   well :   1   weep  for 

joy- 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 

Thougn  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  hortes'  hoofa 

As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  wiM\  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting 

So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 

And  do  thee  favor  with  my  royal  hands. 

Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 

Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 

But  lee  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 

And  hcavy-giiited  toads,  lie  in  their  way ; 

Doing  anucjance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
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Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  tliee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
(Tuard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  that  Power,  that  made 
you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  Heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not.  Heaven's  oflFer  we  refuse ; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Au.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss  ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  friends. 
K.  Ri.  Discomfortable  cousin!  know'st  thou  nut,. 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
ITie   cloak    of  night  being   pluck'd  from   off  their 
backs. 
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btand  bare  and  naked,  trembling'  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  tliief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke. — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  nitrht. 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes, — 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
liut,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
(.'an  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd, 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  llicliard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :   then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak   men  must   fall ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  salisbitry. 

Welcome,  my  lord  !     How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 
Sal.     Nor    near,    nor     farther    off,    my    gracious 
lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm.    Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  desi)air. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unha])j)y  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
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For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 

Au.  Comfort,   my   liege.    Why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale  .'' 

K.  m.  But   now,  the   blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  } 
All  souls  that  will  be  gafe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Au.  Comfort,  my  liege  :  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rl.   I  had  forgot  myself.      Am  I  not  kiuer .' 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  !    thou  sleep'st. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name!   a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  favorites  of  a  king  :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath   power  enough   to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
comes  here  .•" 

Enter  scroop. 

Scroop.   More    health    and    hapjjiness  betide    ray 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him ! 

K.  Ri.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepared  ; 
The  woret  is  worldly  loss,  thou  canst  unfold, 
bay,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care  ; 
And  what  loss  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
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Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 

We  'II  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 

Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 

They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 

CrJ^  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ; 

The  worst  is — death,  and  deatn  wdll  Imve  his  day. 

Scroop.   Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  aud  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White  beards    have   arm'd    their   thin  and  hairless 

scalj:)s 
Against    thy    majesty ;     and    boys,     with    women' 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints' 
In  stiff  unwitrldy  arms  againsE  thy  crown. 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state  ; 
Yea,  distafF-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :   both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Ri.   Too  well,  too  w^ell  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  iQ. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire .''  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  .''  where  is  Green  } 
That  they  nave  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
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I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolinghroke. 
IScroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with   liim.   indeed, 

my  knd. 
K.   Ri.    O    vilhiins,    vipers,    damn'd  without  re- 
demption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.   Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Ap-ain  uncurse  their  souls  ;   their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands  :  those   whom  you 

curse. 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  graved  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Au.   Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the   earl  of  Wiltshire 

dead .'' 
Scroop.    Vea,  all   of   them  at    Bristol    lost    their 

heads. 
ylu.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power? 
K.  Ri.    No    matter   where  ;    of   comfort  no  man 
speak  : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epita)ih.s  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so ; — for  what  can  we  bequeathe, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground : 
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Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke  s. 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  u|)on  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  ; — 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleejiing  kill'd; 
All  murder'd  : — for  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;   and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  humor'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and,  with  a  little  pin. 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell,  kin"  ! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence  ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty  ; 
P'or  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  whils : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends.     Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and    w;iil   their 
woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppress»-th  strength. 
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Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  he  slain  ;   no  worse  can  come,  to  liglit : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  hreath. 

All.   My  father  hath  a  power  ;   inquire  of  him ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  I)ody  of  a  limh. 

A'.  Ri.    Thou   chidest   me   well.     Proud    Boling- 
broke.  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  overblown  ; 
An  easy  task  it  is.  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ,^ 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.   Men  judge,  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky, 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  ont  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken : — 
Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bolingoroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  uj). 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arras 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Ri.  Thou  hast  said  enough. 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

[lo  AumerJe. 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair  I 
What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
By  heaven.  1  '11  hate  him  everlastingly, 
That  bids  me  Ik:  of  comfort  anv  more. 
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(to,  to  Flint  castle  ;   there  I  '11  pine  away  ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woo  obey. 
That  power  1  have,  discharge  ;   and  let  them  go 
To  ear '  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow : 
For  I  have  none.     Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Au.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Ki.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tonirue. 
Discharge  my  followers  ;  let  them  hence.  Away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Wales.     A  plain  before  Flint  castle. 

Enter,     with     drum    and   colors,    bomngbroke    and 
Forces;  york,  northumberlano,  and  others. 

Bol.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed, 
"With  some  few  private  tr  ends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.    The    news    is    very    fair    and    good,    my 
lord  : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

york.   It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland 
To  say — king  Richard. — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 


1  riouith. 
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North.    Your   grace    mistakes    me ;     only    to    be 
brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  takhig  so  the  head,'  your  whole  head's  length. 
Bol.   Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than  you  should. 
York.  Take  not,  good    cousin,  farther  than  you 
should. 
Lest    you    mistake.     The   heavens    are    o'er    your 
head. 
Bol.  I  know  it.  uncle  ;  and  oppose  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  pkrct?. 

Welcome,  Harry :  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield  f 

Per.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Bol.   Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Per.  Ves,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 


'  For  taking  umlue  libcrtien. 
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Bol.  Noble  lord,  [to  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  Dreath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver : — 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand : 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person  ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd, 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  1  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lajj^  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen , 
The  which,  how  far  off  from   the  mind   of  Boling- 
broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  j)lain. 

[Northumberland  advances  to  the  castle  with  a 
trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  drum. 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 
Mcthinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  theii  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  tire,  1  'U  be  the  yielding  water 
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The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters;   on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 


A  parte  sovnded,  and  answered  by  another  trnmp<y 
wilhin.  Florish.  Enter  on  thr  walls  king  hichaud. 
the   bishop  of  Carlisle,  aumerle,  scroop,  and 

.    SALISBURY. 

York.   See,   see,  king  Richard  doth   himself  ap- 
pear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  i)ortal  of  the  cjist, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
Thai  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  sliow  I 

K.  Ri.  We  are  amazed  ;  and  thus  long  have  we 
stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[to  Northvmherland- 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God, 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship ; 
For  well  we  kno\v,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre. 
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Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 

Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  thera  from  us. 

And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 

Vet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence  ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  ray  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sona 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.  'J'he  King  of  Heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cou'^in, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand  , 
And  by  the  honorable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones : 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  yo\ir  bloods 
Currents  that  sj)ring  from  one  most  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honor  of  himself, 
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Com])ri?ing  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said; — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope 
Thac  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees ; 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  ^  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he.  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Ri.  Northumberland,   say, — thus  the  king  le- 

turns  ; 

His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.^ 
We  do  debase  ourselves,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[/o  Aumerle, 
To  look  so  poor!}',  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Au.  No,   good  my  lord  ;  let 's  fight  with  gentle 

words. 
Till    time    lend    friends,   and    friends    their   helpful 

swords. 
K.  Ri.  O  God  I   O  God!  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 

mine. 


'  Steeds  caparisoned  in  a  warlike  manner. 
*  Commendations. 

3UAK.  VI.  • 
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That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 

On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  aarain 

With  words  of  sooth  !  i    O,  that  I  were  as  great 

As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 

Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 

Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  ! 

Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I  '11  give  thee  scope  to 

beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Au.    Northumberland   comes  back  from    Bolintr- 

broke. 
K.  Ri.   What  must  the  king  do  now?     Must   he 

submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it.      Must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads  ; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage  ; 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown ; 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood  ; 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : — 
Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  suljjects'  feet 
r  lay  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head  : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live; 


'  Softness. 
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And,  buried  once,  why  not  ujx)n  my  head  ? 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st.     My  tender-hearted  cousin ! 
We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears  ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears/ 
As  thus  ; — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — '  There  lies 
Two  kinsmen,    digg'd   their    graves    with    weeping 

eyes  ? ' 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die } 
You  make  a  leg,*  and  Bolingbroke  says — Ay. 

North.    My    lord,    in    the    base "    court    he   doth 

attend 
To  speak  with  you :    may 't    please    you    to    come 

down  ? 
K.  Ri.     Down,    down,    I    come ;     like    glistering 

Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North. retires  to  Bering. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Base  court,  where  kin??  grew 

base, 


'  A  bow.  »  Lower. 
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To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 

In  the  base   court  ?     Come  down  .''    Down,  court ! 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  \_Exeunt,/rom  above. 

Bol.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,*  like  a  frantic  man ; 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  king  Richard  and  his  Attendants  below. 

Bol.   Stand  all  apart, 

And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

My  gracious  lord. —  [kneeling. 

K.  Ri.     Fair    cousin,    you    debase   your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it. 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  yo'ir  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  [touching  his  own  head.]  although 
your  knee  be  low. 

Bol.   My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Ri.    Your    own    is    yours,    and    I   am    yours, 
and  all. 

Bol.   So  far  be  mme,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
ft&  sTiy  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 


•  Foolishly. 
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K.  Ri.  Well  you  deserve.     They  well  deserve   to 
liave, 
That  know  the  strong'st  und  surest  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  show  tiieir  love,  but  want  their  remedies. 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. 
Set  on  towards  London  : — cousin,  is  it  so  "i 

Bol.   Yea,  my  good  lord. 

X.  Ri.  Then  I  must  not  say— No. 

l^Jiorish.     Kaeunt. 


SCENE    IV. 

Langley.      The  duke  of  York's  garden. 
Enter  queen  and  two  ladies. 

Queen.  What  sjiort  shall  we  devise  here  iu  this 
garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.   'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full   of 
rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

1  Lady,   Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief : 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl  ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Lady.   Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales. 
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Queen.   Of  sorrow,  or  of  :oy  r 
1  Lady.   Of  either,  madam. 
Queen.   Of  neither,  girl : 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy: 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 
1  Ladi/.   Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Queen.  Tis  well,  that  thou  hast  cai'=e ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  wouldst    thou 
weep. 
1  Lady.   I  could  weep,   madam,  would  it  do  you 

good. 
Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weejjing  do  me 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 

Enter  g.4rdener  and  two  servants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
I'hey  '11  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
y\gainst  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Q«ee»  and  Ladles  retire. 
Gar.    Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocJ^i, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weigl  t : 
Give  some  su])])ortance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
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Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  oft'  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sjirays, 
'i'hat  look  too  lofty  iu  our  comuKniwealth. 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Ser,  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale.' 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate ; 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;   her  fairest  flowers  choked  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots-  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars .'' 

Gar.  Hold  thy  peace  : 

He  that  hath  suff'er'd  this  disorder'd  si)ring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
I'he    weeds,    that    his    broad-spreading    leaves    did 

shelter. 
That  seem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Ser.  What   are  they  dead .'' 

Gar.  They  are  ;   and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seised  the  wasteful  king. — O  !   what  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 


"   An  enclosurf . 

'  Figures  planted  in  box,  'he  Hues  of  which  frequently  in- 
tersect each  other. 
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As  we  this  garden  !    We,  at  time  of  year. 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-tree? ; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself. 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Tlieir  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 
1  Se7\  What,   think   you  then,   the  king  shall  l)e 

deposed  ? 
Gar.  Depress'd  he  is  already,  and  deposed, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be.     Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.   O,  I  am  press'd  to  death  through  want  of 

speaking ! 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  garden. 

[^coming  from  her  concealment. 
How  dares  thy    harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  u»- 

pleasing  news  "i 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man } 
Why  dost  thou  say,  king  Richard  is  deposed  ? 
Darest  thou,  thou  little  better  tiling  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfal  ?    Say,  where,  when,  and  how 
Camcst    thou    by    these    ill  tidings  ?     Speak,    thou 

wretch  ! 
fHar.  I'ardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breatiie  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
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King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 

Of  Bolingbroke  ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd . 

In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 

And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 

But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 

Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 

And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 

Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so  : 

I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.    Nimble  mischance,  that   art   so  light  of 
foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?    O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.      Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  born  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft' st  may  never  grow. 

{^Exeunt  Queeri  and  Ladies. 

Gar.  Poor  queen  !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,'  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  icmembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.      [Exeunt. 


Tity. 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE    I. 

London.      Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne , 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  below. 
Enter  bolingbkoke,   aumeble,    surbey,   north- 

UMBERLAND,      PERCY,      FITZWATEB,     another      LORD, 
BISHOP      OF     CARLISLE,     ABBOT     OF      WESTMINSTER, 

and  Attendants.      Officers  behind,  with  bagot. 

Bol.  Call  forth  Bagot. 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perforra'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  i  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Bol.   Cousin,    stand    forth,    and    look    upon  tliat 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,   I  know,   your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  wag  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — '  Is  not  my  arm  of  lengtli, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mv  uncle's  head  ? ' 


'  Uniimely. 
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Anionf^st  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  ofFer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
'llian  Bohngbroke's  return  to  England  ; 
Adding  withal,  how  bless'd  this  land  would  bo 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Au.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonor  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honor  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :   I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false, 
In  thy  heart  blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Bol.   Bagot,  forbear  ;   thou  shall  not  take  it  up. 

Au.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  moved  me  so. 

Fitz.   If  that  thy  valor  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntlngly  thou  spakest  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deniest  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  jjoint. 

Au.   Thou  darest   not,  coward,   Uve    to  see  that 
day. 
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Fitz,   Now,   by  my   soul,    I   would    it    were   this 
hour. 

Au.  Fitzwater.  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Per.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honor  is  as  true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust  : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  mv  "-ao-e 
1  o  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  :  seise  it,  if  thou  darest. 

Au.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  1 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,   forsworn  Au- 
merle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hollaed  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.      There  is  my  honor's  ])awn  . 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest. 

Au.  Who  sets  me  else }  by  heaven,  I  '11  throw  at 
all: 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Sur.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.   'Tis  very  true  :    you  were  in  presence  tken  ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Sur.    As    false,    by    heaven,    as    heaven   itself  is 
true. 

Fitz.   Surrey,  thou  licst. 

Sur.  Dishonorable  boy  ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  ray  sword. 
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Tliat  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thcu  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honor's  pawn  j 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darest. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  suur  a  forward  horse  ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  Milderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies  :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 
That  thou,  Aumerle.  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

All.   Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage 
That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd,  to  try  his  honor. 

Bol.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeal'd  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  land  and  signories  :   when  he  's  return'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Cor.  That  honorable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;   in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 


•  i.  e.  where  T  liave  j\ist  begun  to  he  an  actor. 
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Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himscit 
To  Italy  ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  j)leasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colors  he  had  fouglit  so  long. 

Bol.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Bol.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  m  the 
bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraliam  !    Lords,  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  tork,  attended. 

York.   Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-])luck'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  sfiul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  bis  throne,  descending  now  from  him ; — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth. 

Bol.   In  God's  name,  1  '11  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enonsrh  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  nobless  '  would 


'  Mobleness. 
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Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

What  sub.ect  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 

And  who  srts  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 

Thieves  are  not  judged,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 

Alihough  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them : 

And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 

His  captam,  steward,  deputy  elect. 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 

Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 

And  he  himself  not  present  ?    O,  forfend  it,  God, 

That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refined 

Should  shovv  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  Heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  d^'ad  men's  sculls. 

O,  if  you  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 

Prevent,  resist  it.  let  it  not  be  so  : 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — Woe  I 
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North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir;  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May 't  please  you,  lords,    to    grant    the   commons* 
suit .'' 

Bol.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  \^Exit. 

Bol.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  [to  Carlisle. 

And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  york,  with  king  richakd,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  crown,  SfC, 

K.  Ri.  Alack,  why  am  I  s'snt  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  oft"  the  legal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd .?     I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs : — 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
I'he  favors  ^  of  these  men.     Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry.  All  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  tweh  e, 


Countenance. 


k  s-  a 
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Found  truth  in  all,  but  one  ;   I,  in   twelve   thousand 

none. 
God  save  the  king  I — Will  no  man  say.  Amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then.  Amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet,  Amen,  if  Heaven  do  think  him  me. 
To  do  -what  service  am  I  sent  for  hitlier  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 

Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer ; 

The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Ri.  Give  me  the  crown.     Here,  cousin,  seise 
the  crown ; 
On  this  side,  my  hand ;  and  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  '  two  buckets  filling  one  another : 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water. 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs  ;  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Bol.   I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K.  Ri.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  my  griefs  are 
mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griefs  :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Bol.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

K.  Ri.  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
down. 

•  Owns. 

SHAK.  VI.  X 
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My  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  care  clone  ; 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away  : 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Bol.   Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Hi.   Ay,   no; — no,  ay. — for    I    must    nothing 
be ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me,  how  I  will  undo  myself: — 
I  give  this  heavy  weiglit  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm," 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  rites : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes  I  deny. 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  that  swear  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved; 
And  thou  with  all  i)leased,  that  hast  all  achieved ! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! — 
What  more  remains  ? 


'  Oil  of  consecration. 
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Korth.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[goffering  a  paper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes, 
("ommitted  by  your  ])er9on,  and  your  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  woithily  deposed. 

A'.  Hi.   Must  1  do  so  ?   and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved-up  follies  }     Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?     If  thou  wouldst. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  Iving, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  Heaven  : 
Nay.  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  ui)on. 
Whilst  tluit  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself. — 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.   My  lord,   despatch;    read   o'er   these  ar- 
ticles. 

K.  Ri.   Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears;  I  cannot  see: 
And  vet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  mucii. 
Hut  they  can  see  a  sort  '  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myseir. 


«  Pack. 
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I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
To  undeck  the  pompous  hody  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant. 

North.   My  lord, 

K.  Ri.   No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,i  insulting 
man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord  ;   I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font ; — 
But  'tis  usurp'd.     Alack  the  heavy  day, 
'I'hat  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! 
O,  tliat  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
'I'o  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops ! 
Good    king, —  great    king, — (and    yet    not    greatiy 

goon; 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight; 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  -  majesty. 

Bol.   Go,  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[^Ejcit  an  Attendant. 
North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth 

come. 
K.  Ri.  Fiend  !  thou   tcrment'st  me  ere  I  come  to 
hell. 


Hauglity.  '  Its. 
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Bol.   Urge  it  no  more,  niv  lord  Northumberland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

A'.  Ri.  They  sl)all  be  satisfied  :   I  '11  read  enough, 
Wlien  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  hU  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  (/lass. 

(live  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

80  many  blows  ui)on  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glass, 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 

Thou  dost  beguile  me  !    Was  this  face  the  face, 

'I'hat  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?    Was  this  the  face, 

'J'hat,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink } 

Was  this  the  face,  that  faced  so  many  follies. 

And  was  at  last  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[dashes  the  glass  against  the  gro)/na 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport ; — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Bol.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Ri.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?    Ha  !    let 's  see  : — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  w  ithin ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
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.Are  merely  i^Imdaws  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  sonl ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  antl  I  tliank  thee,  kin£^. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  nut  only  give-st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  wav 
How  to  lament  the  caui^e.      I  'II  !)eg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it } 

Bol.  Name  it.  fair  cousin. 

K.  Ri.  Fair  cousin  !    I  am  greater  than  a  kini^ ; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Bol.   Vet  ask. 

K.  Ri.   And  shall  I  have  } 

Bol.    Von  shall. 

K.  Ri.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Bol.  Whither.? 

K.  Ri.   Whither  you  will,   so   I    were    from  your 
sights. 

Bol.   Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Ri.   O,  good  !   Convey  } — Conveyers  '   are  vou 
all. 
rh.at  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

lEjceunt  King  Rirhurd,  some  Lords,  and  a  Guard,. 

Bol.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 


'  Jujrglers,  robbers. 
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Our  coronation  :  lords,  ])rc]iare  yourselves. 

^Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
Av  merle. 

Abbot.  A  woful  pageant  have  we  here  behold. 

Car.  The  woe  's  to  come  :  the  children  yet   uii  • 
born 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

All.   You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  jdot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
I'o  bury  '  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see,  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears. 
Come  heme  with  me  to  supjjer :   I  will  lay 
i  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day,  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    V. 

SCENE    I. 

lA)ndon.     A  street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen,  lliis  way  the  king  will  come ;  thu;    is  the 
way 


'  Conceal. 
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To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower,' 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke„ 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  kino  uichard  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 

My  fair  rose  wither.      Yet  look  up  ;  behold  ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand  ; 

Thou  map  of  honor  ;   thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 

And  not  king  Richard  ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn, 

Why  should  hard-favor'd  grief  be  lodged  in  thee. 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Ri.  Join  not  w^ith  grief;  fair  woman,    do  not 
so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden  :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream  ; 
From  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this  :   I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  Necessity  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house. 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 


'  The  Tower  of  London,  said  to  have   been   conslructed   by 
Julius  Ca'sar. 
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Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in   sh.'ipe  and 

mind 
Transform'd  and  weakened  ?    Hath  BoUnghroke 
Deposed  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  notliing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;   and  wilt  thou,  pupil -like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ;   kiss  the  rod  ; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  the  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Ri.    A   king  of  beasts,   indeed ;  if  aught  but 

beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good    sometime     queen,     prepare    thee    hence     for 

France  : 
Think,  I  am  dead  ;   and  that  even  here  thou  takest. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  linng  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid  ;  • 
And,  ere  thuu  bid  good  niglit,  to  quit  -  their  griefs. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out: 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
I'or  the  deposing  of  a  riglitful  king. 


'  Ilap.  e:ieil.  *  Requite. 
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Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.    My    lord,    the    mind    of   Bolingbroke    is 
changed ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower : 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  : 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  lU.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  niounting  Bolingi/roke  ascends  my  throne, — 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :   thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  shall  think,   that  thou,   which  know'st  *he 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt   be  on  my  head,   and   there  an 
end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Ri.   Doubly  divorced  }     Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage  ;   'twixt  my  crown  and  me  ; 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
l.et  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  tliee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  witli  a  kiss  'twas  made. 
Part  us.  Northumberland ;   I  towards  the  uortli. 
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"Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  c.ime  ; 
My  wife  to  France,  from  whence,  set  forth  in  iiomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,'  or  short'st  of  day. 
Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  .-'  must  w  s  \y.irt  t 
K.  Ri.  Ay,   hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  hear»- 

from  heart. 
Queen.   Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 
North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Ri.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than,  near,  be  ne'er  the  near/- 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs  ;    I,  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.    So  longest  way   shall   have    the    longest 

moans. 
K.  Ri.  Twice  for  one  step  I  '11  groan,   the  way 
being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Tims  sive  1  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

[ihey  Ar/V.?. 
Queen.   Give  me  mine  own  again ;  'twere  no  good 
part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

\_kis.<!  again. 


'   i.  e.  All  Snints  l):iy,  X<u'«mlter  1st. 

«  i.  e.  make  no  udvuiice  towiirds  the  good  desirod. 
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So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone. 
That  1  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Ri.    We    make   woe   wanton   with  this  fond 
delay. 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.  ^Exeunt 


SCENE    II. 

Tfie  same.     A  room  in  the  duke  of  York's  palace. 
Enter  york  and  his  duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 
rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.   Where  did. I  leave  ? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where    rude    misgovern'd     hands,    from    window?' 

tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,    great  Boling- 
broke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  asj)iring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues   cried — '  God  save  thee,   Boling- 

broke  ! ' 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
'J'hrough  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
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With  painted  imagery,'  had  said  at  once. — 
•  Je:*u  preserve  thee!   welcome,  Buliiif^broke  !' 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Kare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus  ; — '  I  thank  you,  countrymen  :' 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Ditch.    Alas,    poor   Richard  !  where  rides  he  the 
while  ? 

York.  As,  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Tliiiddng  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did   scowl   on    Richard ;    no  man    cried,    God   save 

him  ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  ; — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
T!ie  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
'Jo  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honor  I  for  aye  allow. 


'  Painted  tapestry  affixed  to  the  wi>lls. 
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Enter  AUMERLE. 

Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was. 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now  : 
f  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Duch.   Welcome,    my  son.      Who  are  the  violets 
now, 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  1 

Au.   Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not. 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  W^ell,  bear  you  well  in   this  new  spring  of 
time, 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news    from    Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs '  and 
triumphs  ? 

Au.   For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Au.   If  God  prevent  it  not,  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  witiiout  thy 
bosom  ? 
Yea.  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Au.   My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

)  (irk.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it. 

1  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  the  writii/g. 


'    Tilts  and  tounimr ents. 


"IT'^ V" 


HaniiltxTu  rU-i 


Duke  k  JhoAess  ot'Tork  kJianerle: 
Act  V.  ScerU'II. 


Starling's 
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Au.   I  d't  besvcli  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 
York.  Which,  for  some  reasons,   sir,    I   mean   tc 
see. 

I  fear,  I  fear, 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he   with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?    Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Au.   I  do  beseech  you,  pardon   me ;    I   may  not 

show  it. 
York.  I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treason!  foul  treason  ! — villain!   traitor!  slave! 
Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.   Ho  !    who  is  within  there  .''    \_Enter  a  Ser- 
vant.l   Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy  !  what  treachery  is  here  ! 
Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 
York.    Give    me    my    boots,    1    say ;     saddle    my 
horse : — 
Now  by  mine  honor,  by  my  life,  by  my  troth, 
1  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Servant. 

Duch.  What 's  the  matter } 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch.   I   will  not  peace. — ^What    is   the    matter 
soa? 
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Au.   Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

J^uch.  Thy  life  answer ! 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  boots. 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots  ;  I  will  unto  the  king. 

f)uch.   Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amazed. 
Hence,  villain  ;  never  more  come  in  my  sight, 

[to  the  Servant. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have ,'' 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee .''  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none  ; 

We  '11  keep  him  here  :  then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  times 
my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  more  pitiful. 


SCFNK    HI. 
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Hut  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  suspect, 

That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 

And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 

Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 

He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be ; 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin ; 

And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.    [Ejit. 

Duch.    After,    Aumerle ;     mount    thee    upon    nis 

horse ; 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  paidon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind  ;   though  I  be  old. 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York ; 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke   have   pardon'd  thee.     Away;    be 

gone.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Windsor.     A  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  bolingbroke    as    king;    percy,    and   other 

Lords. 

Bol.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last. 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there; 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained,  loose  companions  , 

SHAK.  *»•  T 
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Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  nurrow  lanes^ 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  etfeminate  boy. 
Takes,  on  the  point  of  honor,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew, 

Percy.   My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince ; 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Bol.   And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.     His    answer    was, — he    would    unto    the 
stews. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favor ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Bol.  As  dissolute  as  desperate ;  yet,  through  both 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope. 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth, 
out  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  aumerle,  hastily. 

Au.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bol.  What  mean.T 

Our  cousin.,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  ? 
Au.    God  save  your   grace.     I   do  beseech  your 
majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Bol.     Withdraw    yourselves,    and    leave   us   here 
alone.  [Ejceunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Au.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[knteh. 
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My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  ray  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

Bol.   Intended  or  committed  was  this*  fault  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Au.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  he  done. 

Bol.   Have  thy  desire.         [^Aumerle  locks  the  door. 
York,    [ii'ithiti.']    My  liege,  beware ;  look  to  thy- 
self; 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Bol.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.  Wlraw'tng. 

Au.     Stay   thy    revengeful    hand ;    thou   hast   no 

cause  to  fear. 
York,  [ivithin.']   Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open, 

[^Bolingbroke  opens  the  door. 

Enter  york. 

Bol.   What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?   speak  ; 
Recover  breath  :   tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,   and  thou   shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Au.   Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past, 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
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York.    'Twas,  villain,    ere    thy  hand    did    set   it 
down. 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  kin? : 
Kear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Bol.   O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy ! 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 
Thou  sheer,'  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defiled  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
i'his  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing-  son. 

York.   So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd  ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honor  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scrajnng  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honor  lives  when  his  dishonor  dies. 
Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonor  lies. 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life  ;   giving  him  breath, 
Tlie  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duch.    [within.]   What  ho,   my  liege !    for  God's 
sake,  let  me  in. 

Bol.    What    shrill-voiced    suppliant    makes    this 
eager  cry } 

Duck.    A    woman,    and    thine    aunt,   great  king; 
'tis  i. 


'  Transparent.  »  Transi;ressing. 
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Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  l)egg'd  before. 

bol.   Our  scene  is  alter'd,  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  changed  to  '  The  Beggar  and  tlie  King.'  ' — 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in. 
I  know,  she  's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.   If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  oif,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  DUCHESS. 

Duch.     O    king,    believe    not    this    hard-hearted 
man  : 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.     Thou    frantic    woman,    what    dost    thou 
make  -  here  } 
Sh.all  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duch.   Sweet  York,  be  j)atient.     Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [kiwels. 

Bol.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  tliee  beseech. 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;   until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 


>  Ac  old  ballad,  so  called.  ^  iX>. 
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Au.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[^kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both   my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [^kneels. 

Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?    Look  uj)on  his  face  '. 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words   come   from   his    mouth,  ours   from  our 

breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside  : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hyj)ocrisy  ; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Bol.   Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up; 

But,  pardon,  first ;   and  afterwards,  stand  uj). 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  sj)eech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say,  Pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how. 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet : 
No  word  like,  Pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  9o  meet. 

York.  Speak   it  in  French,  king;  say,  pardonnez 

Duck.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 


'  Excuse  mu. 
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Ah,  my  sour  husbund,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word ! — 
Speak,  Pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land  : 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak;  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 
Bol.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand ; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Bol.   I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  jxirdon  me. 
Duch.   O  happy  vantage  of  a  Ktieehng  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  j)ardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Bol.  With  all  my  heart 

1  pardon  him. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Bol.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law, — and  the 
abbot, 
With  all  the, rest  of  that  consorted  crew. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are. 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear ; 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell ; — and  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 
Duch.  Come,   my   old   son; — I   pray  God,  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE    IV. 

Enter  exton  and  servant. 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  Words 
he  spake  ? 
'  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? ' 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

8er.  Those  were  his  very  v/ords. 

Exton.  '  Have  I  no  friend  ? '  quoth  he  :  he  spake 
it  twice, 
And  urged  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not  ? 
Ser.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,   speaking  it,  he  wistfully  look'd  on 
me; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  tnis  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let 's  go ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

[^Exeunt. 

scene  v. 

Pomfret.     The  dungeon  of  the  castle. 

Enter  king  richard. 

K.  Ri.   I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  Cv)inpiire 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  po])ulous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — yet  I  '11  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
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My  soul,  the  father ;  and  these  two  bej]:ct 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  jjeople  this  little  world,' 
In  humors,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  Word  : 

As  thus,  '  Come,  little  ones :'  and  then  again, — 
•  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  ^  of  a  needle's  eye.' 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  ;  how  these  vain  weak  naiU 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tendiner  to  content  flatter  themselves,— 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  Fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  hke  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, — 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endured  the  like. 
Thus  play  T,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented.     Sometimes  am  I  king: 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am :  then  crushing  penury 


'  i.  e.  ray  own  frame.  '  Js  arrow  entranc*. 
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Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king , 

Then  am  I  kiug'd  again ;  and,  by  and  by. 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing.     But,  whate'er  I  am. 

Nor  I.  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 

With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eased 

With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear?  [mvstc. 

Ha,  ha!   keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is. 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proj)ortion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string  ; 

But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 

Had  hot  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock  : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes  ;  and.  with  sighs,  they  jai 

Their    watches   on    unto   mine    eyes,    the    outward 

watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : — but  my  time 
R-uns  itosting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
This  music  mads  me ;  let  it  sound  no  more ; 


•  Striking  for  him,  like  an  automa'.oa. 
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For,  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Vet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch '  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Ri.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.   I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thj'^  stable,  king. 
When    thou    wert    king ;    who,    travelling   towards 

York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes-  royal  master's  face. 
O.  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld, 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid ; 
That  horse,  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K.  Ri.    Rode    he   on  Barbary  ?    Tell  me,  gentle 
friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.   So  j  roudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground. 


'  As  anconiiiion  as  a  brooch  which  is  no  longer  in  fashion. 
2  Former. 
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K.  Ri.    So  ])roud  that   BolingLioke   was  on  his 
back! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  tny  royal  hand ; 
'i'his  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapjnng  hira. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?    Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  j)roud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse!   why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?    I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd  and  tired  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  keeper  with  a  disk. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place  ;  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[to  the  Groom. 
K.  Ri.   If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 
Groom.    What    my    tongue    dares   not,    that    my 
heart  shall  say.  [Eait. 

Keep.   My  lord,  will 't  jilease  you  to  fall  to  } 
K.  Ri.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.   My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrars'. 
K.  Ri.   The  devil  take    Henry   of  Lancaster,  and 
thee  ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  It. 

Ibeats  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  ! 
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Enter  exton  and  Servants,  armed, 

A.   Ri.    How    now  ?    what    means  death  in  this 
rude  assault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 
[^snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[he  kills  another ;  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  stagf^ers  thus   my  person.     Exton,   thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul  !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

[dies. 
Exton.  As  full  of  valor  as  of  roval  blood  : 
Both  have  I  spilt;   O,  would  th^  deed  were  good! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear; — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE    VI. 

Windsor.     A  room  in  the  cnsth. 

Florish.     Enter  bolingbroke  and  york,  with  Lords 
and  Attendants. 

Bol.   Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear, 
la — that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 
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Our  tOAvn  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire  ; 

But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  First,   to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  hap- 
piness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[presenting  a  pnper, 

Bol.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  fitzwater. 

Fitz.    My   lord,    I    have    from    Oxford    sent   to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Bol.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot  • 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  percy,  with  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Per.    The     grand    conspirator,    abbot    of   West- 
minster. 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
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IBut  here  is  Carlisle  living;,  to  abide 

Thv  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Bol.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
C;hoose    out    some    secret    place,    some    reverend 

room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life  : 
So.  as  thou  livest  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
Fcr  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Jligh  sparks  of  honor  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin. 
Exton.   Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear  :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Bol.    Exton,    I    th(ink    theft    nut  J  for    thou  hast 
wrougl 
A  deed  of  slander,  wit.1  tliy  tatal  band. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  lamous  land. 

Exton.  From   your   own    mouth,   my  lord,  did  I 

this  deed. 
Bol.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee  :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead. 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  tnou  for  thy  labor ; 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favor : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 
And  never  show  tiiy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords.  1  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me.  to  make  me  ^ow. 
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Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lamemt. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent :  • 

1  il  make  a  voj'age  to  the  Holy  Land, 

To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 

March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  we'i})ing  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Eretf?it. 


Immediately. 
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